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SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

I. 

Depuis  quelque  temps  dej4  on  savait  que  sa  vie  etait  inexorable- 
ment  condamn^e  :  et  cependant  I’annonce  de  son  agonie  et  de 
sa  mort  a  cause  dans  toute  la  France  corame  dans  Paris  une 
emotion  meI4e  de  stupeur,  presque  la  deception  d’un  miracle 
attendu,  escompte,  et  qui  ne  s’etait  point  produit.  La  foule 
oonnaissait  I’age  de  Sarah  Bernhardt,  son  existence  de  lutte 
inouie,  les  maladies  graves,  les  operations  chirurgicales  qu’elle 
avait  du  subir  :  mais,  aux  yeux  de  cette  foule,  cette  femme 
etait  un  symbole  et  une  force  de  la  nature,  capable  de  renouvelle- 
ment  indefini.  Nous  I’avions  vue  si  longtemps  esquiver  le  peril 
et  exceder  la  limite  plausible  de  I’energie  humaine,  que  nous 
nous  etions  habitues  a  reculer  au-del4  de  toute  date  normale 
I’hypoth^se  de  sa  disparition.  Son  aspect  dcartait  I’id^  de  la 
mort.  II  est  probable  que,  pour  les  memes  raisons,  nous  serons 
un  jour  saisis  par  la  meme  surprise  k  propos  de  M.  Clemenceau. 
Corame  Sarah  Bernhardt,  il  offre  a  ceux  qui  I’approchent  et 
r^coutent  cet  impressionnant  caract^re  Elemental,  dominant  les 
lois  de  la  vie  physique  auxquelles  obeissent  humblement  les 
autres  creatures.  La  reality  de  la  mort  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  a 
semble  apporter  un  dementi  illogique  a  la  legende  vivante  qu’elle 
4tait  devenue.  Contre  toute  vraisernblance  on  ne  voulait  pas 
envisager  le  moment  oil  elle  manquerait,  et  si  elle  s’41oignait  de 
plus  en  plus  de  cette  scene  qu’elle  avait  illumin4e  durant  un 
ilerai-si4cle,  personne  n’eut  4t4  sincerement  4tonn4  de  I’y  voir 
resurgir,  plus  merveilleuse  que  jamais,  dans  une  creation  de 
jeunesse  lyrique.  Lorsqu’en  1914  elle  joua  Jeanne  Dori,  elle 
y  incamait  une  mere  de  soixante  ans,  aux  cheveux  gris,  et 
chacun  la  louait  en  souriant  d’avoir  accepte  “  ce  role  de 
vieille,”  et  admirait  avec  quel  art  elle  s’ingeniait  k  n’y  point 
trop  deceler  sa  fougue  :  or,  si  Jeanne  Dore  avait  soixante  ans, 
I’actrice  en  avait  soixante-dix — mais,  si  tons  le  savaient,  nul  ne 
I’admettait.  On  avait  fini  par  trouver  ordinaire  que  Sarah 
Bernhardt  fut  extraordinaire ;  on  se  reposait  sur  un  privilege 
institue  specialement  pour  elle  par  le  destin.  La  long4vite 
accord4e  k  son  genie  paraissait  aussi  pathetique  que  le  d4cret  qui, 
ix)nr  d’autres  g4nies  aim4s  des  dieux,  unit  la  mort  precoce  &  I’^clat 
(le  la  jeunesse. 

Cependant,  elle  n’est  plus.  Et  quelque  soit  notre  douloureux 
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etonnement  d’avoir  a  parler  d’elle  a  I’imparfait,  nous  somraes 
devant  le  vaste  pay  sage  retrospectif  de  son  existence,  dont  le 
tableau  est  achev6  et  dont  toute  I’ordonnance  a  4t4  int^gralement 
accomplie.  Moins  encore  qu’un  jugeraent  sur  la  tragedienne 
elle-meme,  c’est  un  enseignement  d’^nergie,  une  meditation  sur 
la  ceiebrite  humaine,  qu’il  conviendrait  peut-etre  d’y  chercher. 
Pour  emprunter  une  formule  philosophique  fameuse,  c’est  avant 
tout  “  comme  volonte  et  oomme  representation”  que  j’essaierai 
ici  de  considerer  cette  creature  exceptionnelle. 

II. 

La  presse  fran9ai8e  et  etrangere  a,  ces  jours  derniers,  retrace 
abondamment  les  details  de  sa  vie.  Je  ne  la  rappellerai  done 
que  brieveraent,  en  excluant  les  anecdotes  et  les  caprices  qui 
ont  ete  les  traits  commons  a  toutes  les  actrices  ceiebres.  Les 
fantaisies  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  se  sont  toujours  inscrites  en  marge 
de  sa  gloire.  Et  il  convient  de'dire  qu’elle  a  pu  se  les  permettre 
parce  qu’elle  etait  assez  maitresse  d ’elle-meme  pour  savoir  que 
jamais  ces  fantaisies  ne  feraient  d^vier  la  ligne  essentielle  et 
inflexible  de  sa  volonte.  Et  cette  volonte  se  concentrait  dans 
un  travail  formidable  auquel  servaient  meme  les  plus  singuliers, 
les  plus  excentriques  desseins  d’une  personnalit^  feminine 
sup4rieure.  A  regarder  profond4ment,  on  apercevra  que  tous  les 
actes  de  cette  femme  ont  ete  des  experiences  d’interprfete 
rapportant  tout  k  1 ’etude  et  au  renforcement  de  son  art ;  qu’elle 
a  v6cu  intensement  pour  insuffler  une  vie  plus  intense  4  ses 
heroines;  et  que  de  toutes  les  passions  celle  du  travail  fut,  chez 
elle,  la  capitale  sinon  1 ’unique,  Sarah  Bernhardt  a  realist  en 
elle-meme  une  fusion  constante  et  absolue  du  theatre  et  de  la 
vie,  elle  n’a  jamais  cesse  de  jouer  en  ne  cessant  pourtant  jamais 
d’etre  sincere,  elle  a  ^t6  soi  sur  la  sefene  et  dans  I’existence  avec 
une  continuite  et  une  puissance  inn^es,  et  c’est  peut-etre  pour 
cela  qu’elle  a  4t4  inimitable. 

Elle  etait  nee  en  1844  a  Paris,  d’une  famille  d’origine 
hollandaise  et  semi-israelite.  E levee  chr^tiennement  dans  un 
convent  de  Versailles,  son  exaltation  de  jeune  fille  frele,  nerveuse, 
ardente,  I’avait  presque  d^cidee  k  prendre  le  voile,  lorsque  le 
ministre-duc  de  Morny,  I’ayant  entendue  reciter,  engagea  sa 
m^‘re  a  la  presenter  au  Conservatoire.  A  dix-sept  ans,  elle  y 
obtenait  deux  seconds  prix  de  commie  et  de  tragedie ;  elle  ^tait 
engagee  a  la  Comedie-Fran^aise,  y  debutait  sans  ^clat  dans 
le  role  d’lphigenie,  donnait  sa  dt^mission,  allait  jouer  la  com^die 
et  meme  le  vaudeville  au  Gymnase,  y  renon^ait,  et  semblait 
deoouragee  dfes  le  commencement  de  sa  carri^re.  En  1806  elle 
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reiitrait  a  la  Porte  Saint  Martin,  puis  passait  a  I’Odeon  sur  la 
reconjuiandation  de  I’academicien  Camille  Doucet.  On  lui 
donnait  la  cent  cinquante  francs  par  mois,  et  nul  ne  parlait  de 
son  talent  possible.  Cependant  on  la  remarqua  un  peu  lorsqu’elle 
joua,  dans  une  adaptation  du  Roi  Lear,  le  role  de  Cordelia,  mais 
sa  voix,  ses  attitudes  hieratiques  contrastant  avec  la  nervosite 
et  I’enfievrement  de  son  jeu,  semblerent  plus  bizarres  que  dignes 
d’eloges.  Elle  etait  pourtant  des  lors  presque  toute  elle-meme, 
mais  on  ne  comprenait  pas,  et  peu  d’etres  etaient  troubles  par 
la  puissance  magn^tique  qu’elle  allait  imposer  si  prestigieuse- 
ment.  Un  de  ces  etres  fut  le  jeune  poete  parnassien  Fran9ois 
Coppee,  encore  inconnu,  dont  on  rep^tait  une  pi6ce  en  un  acte, 
Le  Passant,  destin^e  modestement  a  figurer  dans  une  representa¬ 
tion  a  benefice.  La  grande  tragedienne  Agar  jouait  le  role  prin¬ 
cipal  :  elle  designa  Sarah  Bernhardt  k  Coppee  pour  le  role  de 
Zanetto,  et  le  poete,  se  souvenant  de  la  touchante  et  strange 
Cordelia,  accepta  volontiers.  Le  Passant  fut  un  triomphe  en  1869  : 
du  jour  au  lendemain,  Coppee  et  Sarah  Bernhardt  furent  celebres. 
Agar  4tait  destinee  a  mourir  plus  tard  dans  la  navrante  d^tresse. 

D^s  1872,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  qu’un  public  enthousiasme  appelait 
d4j&i  simplement  “  Sarah,”  rentrait  a  la  Com4die-Fran5aise,  et 
Victor  Hugo  lui  confiait  les  roles  de  dona  Sol  dans  Hemani  et 
de  la  reine  dans  Ruy  Bias.  Elle  jouait  Mile,  de  BeUe-Isle,  Junie 
de  Britannicus,  Rome  Vaincue,  La  Fille  de  Roland,  et  etait 
nominee  societaire  en  1875.  Elle  demissionnait  pourtant,  partait 
pour  Londres,  puis  pour  I’Amerique.  Son  succes  etait  triomphal ; 
sa  personnalit4  artistique,  ses  aventures,  les  mille  inventions  de 
sa  fantaisie  romanesque,  etaient  accueillies  avec  une  curiosite  et 
une  indulgence  in^puisables.  Kevenue  k  la  Comedie-Fran9ai8e, 
en  1880,  y  interpretant  L' Aventurikre  d’une  fa^on  qui  provoquait 
certaines  sev4rites  dans  la  critique,  Sarah  se  fachait,  d^mis- 
sionnait  pour  la  troisieme  fois,  et  la  Comedie  lui  intentait  un 
procfes  que  I’actrice  perdit  et  dont  le  retentissement  fut  enorme. 
Ce  fut  I’epoque  la  plus  mouvementee  et  la  plus  brillante  de  sa 
jeunesse.  Elle  ne  pouvait  accommoder.  son  orageuse  nature  et 
son  impetueux  g4nie,  toujours  attach^  &  des  innovations  hardies 
mais  savamment  medit^es,  a  I’atmosph^re  solennelle  du  plus 
officiel  de  nos  theatres  :  elle  y  faisait  un  peu  I’effet  d’un  impres- 
sionniste  dans  un  jury  acad4mique. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  de  venue  d^finitivement  “  la  grande  Sarah,” 
sure  du  culte  du  public,  entreprit  la  s4rie  des  grands  voyages 
dont  elle  avait  toujours  eu  la  nostalgie.  Elle  alia  en  Angleterre, 
au  Danemark,  en  Italic,  en  Russie,  dans  les  deux  Am^riques, 
epousa  en  1882  le  diplomate  grec  Damala,  qui  se  fit  comddien 
pour  I’amour  d’elle  mais  dont  elle  se  s^para  bientot.  Puis  elle 
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r^solut,  rentree  en  France,  de  posseder  elle-meme  des  scenes  oii 
ddvelopper  toutes  ses  theories  dramatiques.  Elle  acheta  d’abord 
le  theatre  de  I’Ambigu  pour  son  fils  Maurice,  elle  crea  Fedora 
au  Vaudeville,  ce  qui  fut  le  point  de  depart  de  sa  longue  collabora¬ 
tion  avec  Victorien  Sardou,  puis  elle  prit  la  direction  de  la  Porte 
Saint  Martin  en  1883.  Elle  4tait,  trente-neuf  ans,  dans  le 
complet  ^panouissement  de  son  art  et  de  sa  grace  si  fascinante, 
plus  belle  que  la  beaute  impeccable.  Sarah  joua  success! vemeiit 
Froufrou,  de  Meilhac  et  Hal^vy,  Nana-Sahib,  de  Richepin,  la 
Dame  aux  Camdias,  de  Dumas  fils,  Theodora,  de  Sardou,  et  du 
meme  auteur,  en  1887,  La  Tosca,  et  encore  Jeanne  d'Arc  et 
CUopdtre. 

On  pent  dater  la  troisi^me  periode  de  son  Evolution  du  moment 
oil,  vers  1893,  prenant  aprres  de  nouveaux  voyages  la  direction 
de  la  Renaissance,  elle  atteignit  aux  cimes  de  son  art  personnel, 
et  sans  doute  de  Tart  de  tons  les  temps,  en  son  interpretation 
inoubliable  du  role  de  Phedre,  qui  seule  eut  suffi  a  prouver  que 
si  Sarah  etait  assez  encline  et  souvent  contrainte  4  jouer  des 
oeuvres  decoratives  inf^rieures  k  son  g4nie,  elle  6tait  faite  pour 
incarner  les  figures  les  plus  profond4ment  humaines  avec  une 
merveilleuse  science  de  I’^tude  psychologique.  Elle  eut  la 
coquetterie  de  jouer  Alcm^ne  dans  Amphitryon.  Elle  prepara 
la  renommj^e  de  Rostand  en  interpretant  La  Princesse  Lointaine 
en  1895  et  La  Samaritaine  en  1897,  comme  elle  aida  ii  celle  de 
Oabriele  d’Annunzio  dramaturge  en  errant  a  Paris  La  Ville 
Morte.  Entre  temps,  en  1896,  elle  contiuuait  de  se  venger 
spirituellement  de  la  Com6die-Fran9ai8e  en  demandant  k  Marcel 
Schwob  et  k  Engine  Morand  le  texte  d’un  Hamlet  plus  v4ridique, 
qu’elle  interpr^tait  d’une  fa^on  tres-differente  du  romantisme 
hugolien  de  Mounet-Sully.  Et  mieux  encore,  elle  faisait  honte 
a  la  Commie  d’avoir  mdconnu  I’oeuvre  culminante  d’Alfred  de 
Musset,  ce  magnifique  Lorenzaccio  dont  elle  faisait  une  des 
merveilles  de  sa  carri^re.  Ce  fut  S,  ce  moment  que,  pour  la 
remercier  de  tant  de  services  rendus  aux  lettres,  les  poetes  de 
France  lui  offrirent  une  fete  qui  fut  son  apotheose. 

En  1898,  Sarah  Bernhardt  acquit  le  theatre  des  Nations, 
auquel  elle  donna  son  nom.  Elle  y  crea,  dans  sa  quatrierae 
periode,  une  nouvelle  serie  d’oeuvres.  En  1900,  ii  cinquante-six 
ans,  elle  joua  en  travesti  le  role  d’un  jeune  homme  de  vingt- 
deux  ans,  VAiglon,  puis  ThSroigne  de  Mericourt  de  Paul  Hervieu, 
Werther,  la  Sorcihe  de  Sardou,  Sainte  Thirlse  de  Catulle  Mend^s, 
Jeanne  Dord,  de  Tristan  Bernard,  en  1914.  Depuis  la  guerre, 
elle  accepta  une  chaire  d’art  dramatique  au  Conservatoire,  fit  des 
conferences,  dirigea  son  theatre,  y  joua  la  Gloire  de  Maurice 
Rostand,  et,  amputee  d’une  jambe,  ne  pouvant  plus  interpreter 
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(jue  des  roles  ou  elle  u’eut  point  a  se  tenir  debout,  elle  donna 
encore  une  le9on  d’art  classique  admirable  par  sa  fa^on  de  jouer 
Athalie.  Elle  retourna  en  Amerique ;  recemment  Londres  la 
revit.  Elle  allait  se  montrer  dans  une  piece  de  Sacha  Guitry 
lorsque  la  maladie  implacable  s’annon^a  brusquement. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  avait  fait  re  presenter  deux  pieces  d’elle, 
VAveu  et  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  public  deux  romans  et  des  impres¬ 
sions  de  voyage,  expose  des  statues  qui  rev41aient  un  talent 
igteressant. 

III. 

Telle  a  et6  la  courbe  de  cette  vie.  Son  caractere  le  plus 
iminediatement  frappant  est  celui  d’une  organisation  feminine 
exceptionnelle  par  la  puissance  de  domination  du  moral  sur  le 
physique.  Sarah  Bernhardt  a  ete  souffrante  toute  sa  vie,  et  a 
reagi  contre  un  corps  fragile  par  une  prbdigieuse  faculte  de 
resistance  nerveuse  et  surtout  par  rimperieux  decret  d’une  ame 
brfdante  et  animatrice  qui  a  galvanise  son  etre,  I’a  fait  resister 
a  tons  les  chagrins,  toutes  les  fatigues,  toutes  les  d^faillances 
corporelles  et  morales.  La  somme  de  travail  fournie  par  elle  a 
fait  la  stupeur  de  tons  ceux  qui  I’ont  approch^  durant  soixante 
ans.  Ce  travail,  malgre  I’apparence  de  la  vie  la  plus  tumul- 
tiieuse,  a  4te  organist  avec  un  ordre,  une  methode,  un  sens  de 
I’economie  judicieuse  du  temps  et  des  forces,  qui  ont  atteste 
une  intelligence  superieure.  La  vie  artistique  de  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  a  et^  soutenue  par  I’armature  de  quelques  idees  gen^rales 
anxquelles  elle  s’est  referee  obstin^ment.  Personne  n’a  eu 
I’instinct  et  le  d«5sir  de  I’unite  plus  que  cette  femme  qui  a  passe 
jK)ur  une  idole  fantasque,  une  enfant  gatee,  une  reine  du  caprice, 
incorrigiblement  Uprise  d’aventures  et  de  revirements.  Personne 
n’a  plus  sagement  regie  son  effort  humain  que  celle  qui  semblait 
tout  improviser.  Le  genie  r^alisateur  de  Sarah  a  4te  fait  de 
patience  et  de  t^nacite  autant  que  d’inspiration  et  d’^lan.  Tous 
les  actes  de  sa  vie  de  femme  se  sont  ^troitement  associ^s  des 
etudes  de  tragedienne.  Elle  a  vecu  dans  le  r^el  comme  sur  un 
theatre  pour  transposer  S,  la  sc^ne  une  realite  se  parant  des  magies 
dll  reve.  Elle  a  su  jouir  des  enivrements  d’une  gloire  unique 
sans  les  laisser  alt^rer  sa  volonte.  C’est  pourquoi  la  courbe  de 
sa  vie  s’est  harmonieusement  achevee  dans  une  forme  parfaite, 
et  cette  grande  errante  est  revenue  mourir  chez  elle,  au  milieu 
des  siens,  avec  le  courage  et  la  dignite  d’une  aieule  et  d’une 
croyante,  et  un  soleil  printanier  a  illumine  les  innombrables  fleurs 
apport^es  4  sea  obs^ques  que  le  salut  respectueux,  triste  et  sincere 
d’un  million  de  Frangais  a  transformees  en  triomphe  funfebre 
et  national.  Hommage  plus  pr^cieux  que  les  honneurs  officiels, 
le  silence  recueilli  et  pieux  du  peuple  de  Paris  a  remerci^  celle 
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qui  avait,  coniine  line  veritable  ambassadnce  de  I’esprit,  fait 
connaitre  Tart  de  France  aux  confins  les  plus  recules  du  monde. 
Et  a  cet  hommage  a  repondu  la  messe  de  Requiem  a  Westminster, 
voulue  par  une  decision  auguste  dont  la  noble  d^licatesse  nous 
a  tous  profondement  touches. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  est  morte  dans  le  total  achevement  d’une 
destinee  qu’elle  avait  premixlitee  et  qu’elle  ne  cessa  jamais  de 
controler  lucidement.  Eeine  de  theatre,  elle  n’a  connu  dans  sa 
vieillesse  aucune  des  amertnmes  de  la  d^cheance,  aucun  des  ingiats 
delaissements  de  la  inode  qui  martyrisent  ses  pareilles.  Jusqu’au 
dernier  jour  elle  est  restee  aurtkilee.  Elle  a  reussi  h  sauvegarder 
ce  prestige  supreme  par  la  puissance  d’une  personnalite  fascinante 
et  rayonnante.  Tout  a  plid  sous  sa  suggestion,  et  son  existence 
a  4te  une  victoire  de  sa  vaillance  et  de  son  labour  sur  elle-meme 
et  sur  autrui.  Ceci  est,  dans  n’importe  quel  domaine  de  Taction 
ou  de  la  pens4e,  le  fait  des  etres  representatifs  :  et  le  plus  modeste 
assistant  de  ses  funerailles  a  senti  que  c’etait  en  effet  non  seule- 
ment  une  actrice  illiistre,  mais  un  etre  representatif  qui  venait 
de  manquer  a  la  France.  Mais  cet  etre  avait  pris,  pour  sa 
revi^lation,  la  forme  de  Texpression  dramatique  :  c’est  la  qu’il 
faut  Tenvisager. 

Parmi  les  moyens  dont  a  dispose  la  magie  de  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
il  faut  compter  d’abord  sa  beaute  plastique.  La  caractere  de  cette 
beaute  ne  sera  jamais  nettement  definissable,  comme  le  terme 
lui-meme  de  beaute.  Elle  ne  consistait  point  dans  Tharmonie 
des  traits,  mais  dans  leur  incroyable  mall^abilite  et  dans  leur 
intensity  physionomique,  dont  d’innombrables  portraits  sont 
restes  impuissants  h  ddnombrer  la  varidte.  Quelque  science 
qu’apportat  Tartiste  a  composer  son  visage  selon  Theroine  qu’elle 
incarnait,  on  la  reconnaissait  toujours  aux  raodeles  de  ses  joues, 
a  la  fa^on  tres  particuliere  dont  sa  Ifevre  superieure  decouvrait  ses 
dents,  a  ses  cheveux  rebelles,  son  c^lebre  regard  enchasse  dans 
des  paupieres  dont  la  forme  triangulaire  apparentait  son  masque 
a  celui  des  f^lins.  C’est  avec  raison  que  des  son  incarnation  de 
Corddlia  Tlukidore  de  Banville  Tavait  comparee  4  une  panthere. 
Sarah  ne  pouvait  deguiser  son  visage  et  n’en  avait  pas  besoin,  car 
il  y  avait  en  elle  pins  d’ames  qu’il  n’y  eut  de  roles  ferninins  dans 
toute  sa  longue  vie.  Elle  etait  mille  femmes  en  une,  avec  un 
genie  prot^iforme,  et  ce|)endant  elle  4tait  toujours  Sarah.  Cette 
felinit^  impdrieuse,  caline  et  terrible  de  sa  figure  se  completait 
|>ar  T41asticit6  d’un  corps  tout  ensemble  frele  et  muscl4,  pliant 
et  plein  de  ressorts,  animd  par  la  fifevre  oii  alangui  par  une  grace 
d^licieusement  morbide.  L’art  plastique  do  Sarah  Bernhardt 
a  ^t4  d^duit  par  elle  de  la  ligne  originelle  de  ce  corps  dont  elle 
faisait  tout  ce  qu’elle  voulait,  qu’elle  etudiait  en  s’ext^riorisant, 
qu’elle  rectifiait  comme  un  sciilpteur.  Et  elle  avait  certains  dons 
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de  sculpteur,  et  ils  lui  ont  servi  4  faire  d’elle-meine  un  chef- 
d’(BU\Te.  Personne  comme  elle  peut-etre  n’a  su  parler  avec  son 
corps,  imposer  a  line  salle  haletante  le  prestige  d’un  personnage 
et  lui  en  sugg4rer  I’ame  rien  que  par  la  faijon  d’entrer  on  de¬ 
traverser  une  scene,  avant  d ’avoir  prononce  un  seul  mot.  Bien 
des  creatures  ont  et4  plus  belles,  au  sens  strict  des  proportions, 
luais  elle  enchantait  par  I’etrange  faculty  de  renouveler  ses  aspects 
d’instant  en  instant  sous  Timpulsion  de  sa  volonte  cachee ;  et 
elle  avait  Tart  de  composer  avec  son  etre  physique  une  suc¬ 
cession  de  tableaux  vivants,  de  merveilles  derobees  aussitot 
qu’ottertes  au  plaisir  de  nos  yeux,  tout  en  semblant  rester  parfaite- 
ment  naturelle  et  ne  pas  meme  savoir  que  nous  la  regardions. 

A  cette  science  de  composition  avant  tout  statuaire,  a  cette 
raagie  des  lignes  mouvantes  dont  les  periodes  se  concluaient 
parfois  par  des  attitudes  immobiles  rassemblant  tons  les  Elements 
d’eurythmie,  Sarah  ajoutait  sa  voix  fameuse  que  I’univers  entier 
a  appel4e  “  sa  voix  d’or  ”  et  qui  ne  pouvait  gu^re  mieux  s’analyser 
que  son  visage.  Cette  voix,  appliqu^e  4  une  diction  tantot  un 
peu  sjiccad^e  et  dentale,  tantot  pareille  au  roucoulement  des 
coloinbes,  n’avait  en  realite  qu’une  relative  puissance  d’emission, 
et  elle  resta  toujours  celle  d’une  femme  nerveuse  dont  la  jeunesse 
avait  4te  menacee  par  la  phtisie.  Mais,  &  force  de  mediter  sur 
ses  exactes  ressources  physiques  et  de  se  bien  connaitre,  la  surpre- 
nante  artiste  avait  su  tirer  de  la  matit^  meme  de  ses  cordes 
vocales  des  effets  tour  &  tour  pathetiques  et  voluptueux,  et  elle 
etant  parvenue  a  une  telle  perfection  dans  remission,  k  une  telle 
science  de  la  modulation  et  du  timbre,  qu’elle  dominait  sans 
jamais  crier,  et  faisait  de  ses  roles  une  succession  de  lieder  oil 
les  syllabes  chantaient  sur  la  basse  continue  d’un  alto.  On  peut 
concevoir  combien  cette  conception  de  la  diction  dramatique 
etait  faite,  jadis,  pour  ^tonner  et  scandaliser  les  tragediens.  Elle 
a  siiscit^  d’innombrables  imitations  plus  ou  moins  heureuses. 
Elle  permet  de  consid^rer  Sarah  comme  la  cr^atrice  d’un  art 
interm<5diaire  entre  la  po^tique  et  la  musique  :  complete  par  un 
sens  infaillible  des  pauses,  des  rythmes,  des  silences,  il  a  fait 
d’elle  durant  un  demi-sifecle  I’interprfete  souveraine  du  drame 
en  vers,  vou6e  1 ’adoration  des  poetes  de  toutes  nos  ccoles  suc- 
cessives,  et  donnant  ii  certains  mots  un  ^lat  tel  qu’il  semblait 
que  mil  auparavant  ne  les  eut  entendus. 

\  cette  science  de  I’attitude  et  de  la  voix,  Sarah  Bernhardt 
a  su  joindre  le  don  d’harmoniser  deux  facultes  qui,  chez  d’autres 
actrices  c^lebres,  se  sont  souvent  inegalement  combin^es,  ou 
meme  oppoa(!‘es.  Je  veux  parler  de  la  composition  psychologiqiie 
des  r61es,  et  de  leiir  ext^riorisation  decorative.  Basee  sur  la  con- 
naissance  approfondie  et  la  totale  mise  en  oeuvre  de  sa  propre 
personnalite,  I’esthetique  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  lui  a  permis  d’etre 
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I’iiiterprete  du  drame  romautique  et  moderne  et  de  la  tragtdie 
claasique  avec  une  6gale  surety  de  methode ;  tout  mouveinent  de 
Tame,  cliez  elle,  se  traduisait  par  une  disposition  lenouvelee  des 
formes  et  des  lignes,  par  une  constante  reference  de  la  beaute 
physique  a  la  beaute  des  sentiments.  Tout  par  elle  etait  calcule 
pour  frapper  les  yeux,  les  sens,  en  meme  temps  que  I’esprit.  Elle 
nYtait  point  une  actrice  interpretant  un  role ;  elle  dounait 
plutot  rimpression  que  c’etait  ce  role  lui-meme  qui,  non  satisfait 
d’etre  une  parole,  s’incarnait  en  formes  et  en  couleurs.  Le  vers 
se  faisait  femme,  et  la  personnalite  de  Sarah,  si  intense  qu’elle 
fut,  semblait  celle  d’une  pythie  inspiree  par  des  voix  mysterieuses 
auxquelles  obeissait  tout  son  corps. 

Cette  sorte  d’incantation,  de  fureur  sacree,  soit  qu’elle  se 
materialisat  sous  les  voiles  de  Phedre,  soit  qu’elle  se  parat  des 
plus  somptneux  atours  de  I’Egypte,  de  Byzance  ou  de  la  Kenais- 
sance,  atteignait  a  un  luxe  plastique  et  decoratif  exceptionnel :  il 
se  pent  que  la  conception  du  d^cor  ait  profond^ment  change,  sur- 
tout  depuis  une  douzaine  d’annees.  On  ne  pent  contester  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt  d’avoir  ete  I’animatrice  d’une  veritable  pompe  du 
spectacle  sc4nique  S.  sa  belle  epoque,  de  1880  a  1900.  Elle  y  ap|)or- 
tait  un  grand  gout  romantique,  elle  y  prodiguait  I’argent  et  la 
recherche  documentaire,  elle  avait  le  d^sir  et  le  sens  de  la  fusion 
des  arts,  non  dans  la  pensee  egoiste  d’organiser  un  cadre  somp- 
tueusement  prolong^  antour  de  sa  beautd,  mais  an  contraire  avec 
d^sint^ressement,  rien  ne  lui  semblant  trop  magnifique  pour  parer 
I’oeuvre  qu’elle  aimait  et  faisait  vivre.  La  rnesquinerie  lui  etait 
inconnue,  elle  d^pensait  sans  compter  ses  ressources  coinme  ses 
forces,  elle  ne  gagnait  que  pour  donner,  avec  une  prodigalite 
audacieuse  et  un  superbe  insouci ;  et  1&  ou  tant  d’autres  enssent 
refuse  le  risque  materiel,  confiante  en  son  nom  qui  assemblait  les 
foules  elle  a  ose  cr^er  des  mises  en  scfene  dont  certaines  ont  4te 
d’inoubliables  fetes  et  dont  I’exemple  a  ouvert  bien  des  routes. 
Sarah  a  jongl^  avec  des  millions,  sans  en  rien  garder,  pour  faire 
de  la  sc^ne  fran^aise  un  palais  digne  des  feeries  de  la  po^sie. 

IV. 

Cette  femme  qui  ignorait  la  fatigue,  et  qui  mettait  son  charnie 
eiisorcelant  an  sendee  d’une  volont^  terrible  pour  exiger  des 
autres  un  effort  que  le  sien  depassait  toujours,  les  laissant  brisks 
mais  stupe faits  et  toujours  prets  4  suivre  son  sourire,  cette  femme 
a  ^t4  un  ^l^ment ;  tons  I’ont  senti,  et  e’est  pourquoi  elle  s’est 
61evee  au-dessus  de  la  mode.  Par  un  consentement  tacite  et 
unanime,  elle  devait  pour  toute  la  duree  de  sa  vie  humaine 
demeurer  celle  dont  on  ne  parlerait  pas  au  pass^,  que  I’oubli  pre¬ 
mature  ne  pourrait  atteindre.  Aucune  personnalite,  si  grande 
soit-elle,  n ’intercepts  revolution  des  genres  et  des  ideals.  Le 
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fanatisiue  pour  la  conception  drainatique  de  Sarah  Bernhardt 
a  (5gal4  celui  que  suscita  Wagner,  Cependant  autour  d’elle  et  de 
son  oeuvre  ont  circule  d’autres  courants,  Elle  ne  s’y  est  point 
opposee ;  avec  un  tact  extreme,  elle  a  laiss4  toute  leur  place  4  une 
Rcjane  ou  a  une  Duse,  entre  autres.  De  notre  adolescence  4  notre 
age  inur  elle  a  represents  une  forme  de  beaute  cornpletement 
rSalisee;  elle  y  restait  fidele,  tout  en  adorant  trop  le  theatre  pour 
ne  pas  suivre  avec  passion  toutes  les  tentatives.  Rien  ne  lui  por- 
tait  ombre,  et  elle  ne  jx)rtait  ombre  a  personne.  Elle  etait  une 
clarte  isoK'e,  et  pour  avoir  laisse  passer  librement  en  elle  1 ’esprit 
de  I’heure,  elle  a  noblement  vieilli,  et  acquis  le  respect  sans  perdre 
radmiration. 

Cet  element  que  fut  Sarah  Bernhardt,  a-t-on  su  reellement  s’en 
servir  au  mieux,  et  elle-meme  ne  s’est-elle  point  parfois  trompSe? 
Cette  trage<lienne  faite  pour  Shakespeare,  Racine,  Hugo,  Musset, 
et  qui  les  incarna  de  maniere  sublime,  avait  le  sens  des  tres-belles 
choses,  des  oeuvres  souveraines ;  mais  elle  aimait  encore  plus  le 
theatre,  qui  dtait  sa  patrie  et  sa  vie,  et  il  etait  naturel  ainsi  qu’elle 
confondit  quelquefois  ce  qui  est  tr^s-beau  avec  ce  qui  doit  plaire  au 
public,  et  le  subjuguer.  On  ne  saurait  reprocher  cette  nuance  5. 
sou  instinct  d’actrice  et  de  femme,  et,  ayant  tenu  4  assumer  la 
res|X)nsabilite  financiere  d’une  serie  de  scenes  pour  etre  maitresse 
chez  elle,  elle  a  du  souvent  compter  avec  les  necessites  qui  ont 
double  les  luttes  de  son  energie.  Elle  a  ete  entrainee  a  escompter 
ses  moyens  d ’interpretation,  son  prestige  infaillible  sur  la  foule, 
capable  de  faire  prendre  im  caillou  pour  un  diamant,  et  I’idolatrie 
du  public,  de  la  critique  et  des  auteurs  I’a  aidee  a  s’avancer  trop 
dans  cette  voie.  Combien  de  pieces  a-t-elle  creees  qui,  sans 
son  secours,  n’eussent  point  fait  illusion  et  sont  a  jamais  mortes ! 
On  allait  entendre  le  chant  de  cette  sirene  sans  s’occuper  du  sens, 
on  allait  voir  et  entendre  Sarah  comme,  jadis,  les  dilettantis  du 
theatre  lyrique  italien  allaient  ouir  la  Pasta,  la  Patti,  dans  tel  ou 
tel  aria,  sans  daigner  remarquer  le  reste  de  1 ’oeuvre.  L’enthousi- 
asme  et  la  recette  ^taient  d’avance  assures,  les  dramaturges 
mediocres  et  adroits  le  savaient,  ils  assiegeaient  la  magicienne ; 
on  pent  dire  que,  malgr^  elle,  Sarah  Bernhardt  a  ^t4  le  prototype 
de  la  grande  actrice  pour  qui  Ton  fait  une  piece  sur  mesure, 
comme  un  costume,  ce  qui  eloigne  I’oeuvre  th^atrale  de  toute 
profondeur  et  de  toute  dignity  pour  la  transformer  en  simple 
affaire  de  publicite. 

C’est  ainsi  que  Sarah,  qui  fut  Phedre,  Hamlet,  Lorenzaccio, 
Athalie,  jrv’ec  une  absolue  splendeur,  dut  condescendre  &  etre  aussi 
I’incarnation  de  figures  factices  dans  des  piwes  &  decors  et  a 
figurations  qui,  sans  elle,  n’eussent  point  soutenables.  11  y  a 
en  une  certaine  humanity  dans  des  pieces  comme  Froufrou 
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et  la  Dame  aux  CamHias,  un  path^tique  contemi  dans  Jeanne 
Dore,  line  noble  conception  dans  La  Ville  Morte.  On  pent 
convenir  que  Sarah  Bernhardt  servit  legitimement  le  talent  de 
Rostand,  en  regrettant  qu’elle  n’ait  pas  joue  I’adorahle  Florise 
de  ce  grand  Theodore  de  Banville  dont  Rostand  ne  fiit  qu’ini 
disciple  servi  par  une  chance  inome,  et  k  I’art  duquel  il  ajouta  des 
fautes  de  gout  et  une  redoutable  prolixity.  Mais  il  eat  depuis 
longtemps  impossible  de  defendre  et  meme  de  relire  les  inelo- 
dranies  que  Sardou  fabriqua,  avec  une  habilete  dissimulant  inal 
le  n^ant  de  la  forme  et  de  la  pens^e,  pour  la  femme  merveilleuse 
qui  soutint  sa  reputation  et  sa  fortune.  Sarah  laissait  4  tons  les 
vrais  pontes  et  les  vrais  lettri^s  un  amer  regret,  les  soirs  ou  elle 
habillait  de  son  gi^nie  et  de  sa  beaute  ces  poup^es  qui  s’appelaient 
Gismonda,  Tosca,  Fedora,  Theodora,  Cleopatre,  et  dont  rien  ne 
restait  lorsqu’elle  s’^tait  tue,  les  avant  fait  vivre  charitablement 
da  .sa  propre  essence.  Et  on  songeait  a  la  lady  Macbeth,  a  la 
Miranda,  a  I’Electre,  a  I’Hermione,  a  la  Jocaste,  a  la  Clytem- 
ne.stre,  a  rAnnabella,  qu’eut  pu  etre  Barah  dans  des  decors  non 
moins  beaux.  Toutes  les  figures  altieres  de  rhumanite  et  de  la 
l(^gende  se  levaient  en  foule  dans  notre  esprit  lorsque  nous  voyions 
paraitre  cette  femme  puissante  et  subtile,  comme  s’assemblent, 
dans  I’enfer  hom6rique,  autour  d’Ulysse,  les  ombres  suppliant 
d’etre  r^incarn^es.  Nous  souffrions  impatiemment  de  la  pauvre 
prose  ou  de  la  plate  versification  chantees  par  “  la  voix  d’or,”  de 
ces  Episodes  violents  et  puerils  que  la  magicienne  rehaussait  par 
de  multiples  trouvailles  de  jeu  et  de  plastique ;  que  d’art  perdu ! 
Mais  la  n^cessite  pressait  la  directrice,  et  I’idole  se  laissait 
seduire  par  les  fastes  du  d4cor  et  du  costume.  E’absence  de  vie 
interieure  des  marionnettes,  qu’elle  percevait,  ne  la  rebutait  pas : 
elle  4tait  si  sure  d’avoir  tant  de  vie  cr^atrice  en  elle  pour  les 
animer!  Elle  les  saisissait,  les  grandissait  jusqu’^i  I’l^clatante 
illusion.  Rien  n’en  restait  dans  nos  consciences,  le  ridean 
tombe,  rien,  sinon  la  vision  de  Sarah  admirable  une  fois  de  pins, 
et  aussi  le  souvenir  de  sa  science  profonde  de  composition,  de  sa 
faculty  d’aller  an  fond  des  ames,  dans  des  roles  dignes  d’elle. 
Ceux  qui  I’ont  vue  jouer  Phedre  et  Lorenzaccio  ont  seuls  pn 
mesurer  ce  qu’elle  pouvait  etre  veritablement. 

De  telles  deviations  de  leur  rang  ont  ete,  par  la  force  des 
choses,  imposees  aux  plus  grands  artistes.  Il  n’en  est  point  qui 
n’aient  joue  de  mauvaises  pieces,  ecrit  des  oeuvres  de  circon- 
stance,  accepte  d’ingrates  commandes  officielles.  Exclue  par  son 
humeur  independante  de  la  Comedie-Fran^aise,  oil  se  concentre 
1 ’interpretation  honorable  des  chefs-d’oeuvre  classiques,  partagee 
entre  I’amour  de  ceux-ci  et  la  propension  au  romantisme  deco- 
ratif,  tentee  aussi  par  la  piece  sentimentale  qui  lui  donna  I’occa- 
sion  d’etre  sublime  dans  la  tres-contestable  Dame  aux  Camdian, 
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harcelee  de  soucis  materiels,  ayant  une  grande  intelligence  mais 
ne  pouvant  pourtant  tout  deviner,  Sarah  a  pu  subir  des  influences 
facheuses  et  commettre  des  erreurs;  du  moins  a-t-elle  toujours 
vise  haut,  et  exclu  la  vulgarite.  Un  grand  reflet  de  poesie  est 
demeure  sur  elle.  Son  caract^sre  follement  genereux  I’a  poussee 
u  s’offrir,  sans  compter,  4  des  tentatives  de  diverses  ecoles ;  et  si 
elle  tut  amoureuse  de  la  gloire,  elle  se  devoua  aussi  sinc4rement 
11  la  gloire  des  autres,  elle  eut  le  beau  geste  dans  la  vie  comme 
sur  la  sc4ne. 

Les  plus  renommees  actrices  qui  parurent  durant  sa  longue 
royaute  eurent  presque  toutes,  aupres  d’elle,  le  talent  court ;  cer- 
taines  sont  allees  plus  loin  dans  d’^troits  domaines,  aucune  n’a 
eu  son  universalite,  et  les  comparaisons  que  les  necrologies  ont 
essaye  d’esquisser  ont  concerne  les  grandes  figures  du  passe.  Ces 
comparaisons,  que  I’esprit  humain  tente  toujours  en  pareilles 
circonstances,  sont  vaines.  Nous  ne  savons  rien  d’une  Cbanip- 
niesl4,  d’une  Clairon,  d’une  Mars,  d’une  Eachel ;  rien  que  les 
r^cits  plus  ou  moins  impressionnants  de  I’emotion  qn’elles 
causerent,  c’est-a-dire  quelque  chose  de  plus  froid  et  de  plus 
incertain  encore  que  la  traduction  d’un  poeme,  ce  que  Heiui 
Heine  appelait  “  un  clair  de  lime  empaille.”  La  fatality  attacbee 
au  triompbe  de  I’acteur  ou  du  virtuose  le  vent  ainsi ;  ils  r^gnent 
souverainement ,  mais  ils  meurent  tout  entiers,  et  leur  gloire  est 
line  mort  lente.  Nous  avons  encore  connu  des  gens  qui  disaient  : 
“  Si  vous  aviez  entendu  la  Malibran,  Fred^rick-Lemaitre, 
Liszt!  ”  Nous  ne  pouvions  qu’etre  touches  par  la  ferveur  de 
leurs  regards  et  de  leur  accent,  mais  cette  ferveur  ne  pouvait  se 
transformer  en  substance  assimilable  pour  nous.  Et  peu  a  peu  ces 
gardiens  du  souvenir  des  gloires  eteintes  sont  devenus  des  ombres 
k  leur  tour.  Et  nous-memes  nous  parlerons  un  jour  comme  eux 
k  des  etres  qui  nous  croiront  mais  ne  nous  comprendront  pas,  et 
a  notre  tour  nous  disparaitrons.  Telle  est  la  loi  dure,  et  qui 
nous  semble  inique,  an  sujet  de  ces  prestiges  incommunicables. 
II  ne  reste  que  des  noms,  entour^s  d’une  brume  de  plus  en  plus 
diffuse ;  et  le  plus  strange  effort  que  I’liomme  contemporain  ait 
fait  contre  cette  loi  d^hirante,  le  disque  phonograpbique  lui- 
meme  ne  lutte  qu’insufiisamment  contre  le  decret  du  destin. 
On  pent  du  moins  dire  qui  si  le  g^nie  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  est 
destind,  apr4s  un  souvenir  longtemps  prolonge,  4  ne  se  r^sumer 
qu’en  un  nom,  ce  nom  ne  perira  pas.  II  restera  grav^  dans 
I’histoire  de  I’art  dramatique  europ^en,  comme  celui  d’une  des 
plus  (^tonnantes  personnalit^s  de  la  fin  du  XIX*  si4cle ;  et  dans 
tons  les  (^crits  de  ce  temps  I’avenir  le  trouvera  comme  I’exemple 
d’une  ^nergie  feminine  insolite,  d’une  nature  aur^l^e  dans  sa  vie 
meine  par  les  graces  de  la  legende.  Camille  IMat’clatr. 

c  c*  2 
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When  the  philosopher  applies  himself  to  politics  or  the  politician 
borrows  from  philosophy  to  inspire  or  justify  his  actions  the 
results  are  apt  to  be  either  ridiculous  or  disastrous.  Yet  parties 
have  iu  the  past  adapted  arguments  and  principles  freely  enough 
from  writers  like  Hobbes  and  Locke  or  Hume,  and  men  like 
Bentham,  Voltaire  and  Eousseau  exercised  in  their  day  no  in¬ 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  events.  Napoleon  was 
full  of  contempt  for  the  ideologues,  yet  perhaps  his  own  grip 
of  fact  would  not  have  relaxed  quite  so  soon  had  he  been  of  a 
temperament  which  was  a  little  more  susceptible  to  the  force  of 
general  ideas. 

While  therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  impute  as  motives  to 
IKjlitical  parties,  as  they  are  hurled  down  the  tonent  of  events, 
too  rigid  general  conceptions — w'ith  which  the  actors  themselves 
are  not  immediately  concerned — it  is  also  true  that  we  shall 
never  understand  the  nature  of  a  party  unless  we  pierce  through 
all  the  layers  of  its  outward  manifestations,  which  seem  to  alter 
from  time  to  time  in  such  a  bewildering  fashion,  to  its  essence, 
to  what  Aristotle  called  the  to  ti  elvai.  Nor  without  this 
knowledge  is  it  possible  to  predict  how  these  groups  will  react  to 
a  given  set  of  circumstances.  The  fact  that  the  parties  them¬ 
selves  may  be  largely  unaware  of  the  central  idea  or  guiding 
instinct  no  more  disproves  its  existence  than  our  unconsciousness 
of  breathing  stops  our  breath.  And  to  understand  Toryism  it  is 
also  necessary  to  grasp  the  essential  nature  of  the  ideas  opposed 
to  it.  For  politics  are  in  essence  an  antagonism  and  could  not 
exist  without  resistance.  That  is  why,  whenever  one  party  or 
combination  of  parties  has  attained  an  overwhelming  preponder¬ 
ance  over  the  opponents,  evil  has  nearly  always  resulted  both  to 
itself  and  to  the  State. 

The  difliculty  of  the  enquiry  is  immensely  increased  by  the 
fact  that  parties  are  always  imputing  to  one  another  motives  and 
characteristics  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them  with  a  view 
to  doing  them  a  damage.  This  misrepresentation  would  be  easy 
enough  to  detect  but  for  the  fact  that  the  maligned  party  often 
seizes  on  the  taunt  and  erects  it  into  a  boast — as  the  very  terms 
Whig,  Tory,  and  Eadical  were  in  their  origin  offensive  party  nick¬ 
names.  Lack  of  patriotism,  lack  of  brains,  intellectual  dis¬ 
honesty,  failure  in  adaptability  have  all  been  imputed  at  one  time 
or  another  to  various  groups  of  opinion,  and  have  often  actually 
modified  these  opinions  in  the  direction  of  making  the  imputation 
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less  ialse  and  more  true.  The  public  mind  grows  horribly  con¬ 
fused  during  this  process,  and  since  it  is  easier  to  grasp  a  label 
than  a  truth,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
often  comes  to  be  accepted  as  a  mere  commonplace.  Thus  a 
Socialist,  owing  to  the  loose  political  abuse  of  twenty  years  ago, 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  unpatriotic,  whereas  of  course  readi¬ 
ness  to  live  and  die  for  the  State  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  Socialist 
creed.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  confusion  arises,  but 
it  is  a  confusion  none  the  less. 

Equally  ^wssibly  when  the  imputation  has  taken  a  form  which 
some  men  regaM  as  a  virtue,  and  when  the  subsequent  modifi¬ 
cation  has  taken  place,  the  original  opponents  or  their  successors 
join  a  party  which  is  not  essentially  congenial  lo  them,  and 
struggle  desperately  to  distort  its  creed  still  further.  The  most 
notorious  instance  of  this  conversion  by  opposition  was  the  Whig 
stampede  over  to  Conservatism  after  the  death  of  Palmerston  in 
1865.  The  Radicals  called  the  party  led  by  Disraeli  “  The  Stick- 
in-the-muds  ”  and  the  selfish  protectors  of  every  form  of  vested 
interest.  The  Whigs,  terrified  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Radicalism, 
assumed  the  charge  to  be  true,  and  by  their  adhesion  to  Conser¬ 
vatism  did  their  best  to  make  it  so.  In  exactly  the  same  way, 
ow’ing  to  conditions  in  1832,  1846,  1866,  1874,  or  1885,  it  was 
easy  and  convenient  for  the  opponents  of  Toryism  to  accuse  it  of 
being  a  mere  static  force,  and  for  the  Tories  to  retort  on  Whigs, 
Liberals,  and  Radicals  with  the  charge  of  restless  innovation 
elevated  into  a  principle.  In  each  case  there  w’as  just  sufficient 
substance  for  the  charge  to  be  an  effective  platform  cry,  to  pass 
into  a  commonplace  popular  belief,  and  therefore  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  work  out  its  own  fulfilment.  Yet  in  each  case  the  charge 
is  not  only  ultimately  untrue,  it  is  the  precise  reverse  of  the 
truth.  No  party  is  completely  static  or  completely  progressive 
in  its  conceptions,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Toryism  is  its  fluidity,  and  that  of  Liberalism  its 
rigidity.  The  schools  are  as  far  apart  as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and 
divided  by  much  the  same  differences.  The  Aristotelian  pursuing 
the  inductive  method  will  reach  his  conclusion  only  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  phenomena.  Like  the  Pragmatist  or  the  enlightened 
man  of  modern  science  he  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
some  new  fact  may  emerge  in  the  course  of  human  enquiry  which 
may  compel  a  recasting  of  his  past  conclusions ;  he  will  always  be 
testing  his  past  facts,  and  judging  by  proved  experience  alone,  he 
will  decline  entirely  to  be  guided  by  brilliant  generalisations  which 
may  not  pass  the  ultimate  test  of  observation.  The  discovery  of 
Einstein  that  some  of  the  truths  and  axioms  of  Euclid  which 
mankind  has  believed  since  the  days  of  Roman  Egypt  are  not 
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strictly  true  will  not  upset  him  in  the  least.  Whereas  to  the 
Ijorn  Platonist  the  idea  is  most  disturbing,  for  it  “downs”  an 
abstract  truth  arrived  at  by  pure  reason.  Some  might  define 
such  an  Aristotelian  as  a  progressively  minded  man  relying  for  his 
judgment  on  his  experience.  But  this  would  be  something  of 
a  misnomer,  for  he  would  reply  at  once  that  he  did  not  agree 
either  that  there  must  be  change,  or  that  if  so  that  change  must 
l)e  progress.  The  Dark  Ages  had  been  change,  but  they  could 
not  be  described  as  an  improvement  on  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
Or  again,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  might  be  right  in  his  romantic  pre¬ 
diction  that  man  would  use  the  weapon  of  science  to  destroy  the 
civilisation  which  forged  the  sword.  Rather  would  he  be  called 
an  open-minded  man,  relying  greatly  on  proved  knowledge, 
building  on  ascertained  facts,  and  especially  as  one  of  these 
facts  on  the  subconscious  instinct  of  what  is  right  and  safe  and 
expedient  which  is  handed  down  to  man  through  the  generations, 
as  ofFier  instincts  are  transmitted  by  the  animals.  His  mind 
would  be  that  of  a  pioneer  indeed,  but  one  never  advancing 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  a  well-stored  base,  and  distrustful  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  staff  measuring  the  day’s  march  with  compasses  on 
the  theory  that  all  surfaces  are  equally  flat.  His  mentality  would, 
indeed,  be  a  compound  of  reasoned  belief,  and  moderate  scepticism 
as  to  the  future. 

In  fact,  if  this  Aristotelian  or  Pragmatist  had  lived  in  England 
in  any  period  since  the  Restoration  he  would  have  been  called  a 
Tory  or  a  Conservative  the  moment  he  started  to  apply  his 
doctrines  to  the  jxditics  of  his  time. 

The  Platonist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  far  more  romantic  and 
conseiwative  individual.  To  him  truth  once  ascertained  stands 
for  ever.  But  the  method  of  ascertaining  truth  is  not  the  close 
observation  of  phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  experience.  Truth 
is  reached  by  a  purely  deductive  process  of  human  reasoning 
which  can  be  carried  on  in  vacuo.  Out  of  the  throes  of  logic 
there  will  be  born  the  shining  goddesses  of  Abstract  Truth, 
Abstract  Beauty,  Abstract  Liberty,  Abstract  Man,  figures  un¬ 
changeable  and  unalterable,  though  the  waters  from  under  the 
earth  whelmed  the  earth — ideals  sent  to  us  from  a  past  life  or 
from  another  sphere,  and  therefore  beyond  the  base  fingering  of 
petty  human  experience.  For  are  not  they,  as  the  master 
himself  says,  the  — the  ideals — the  forms  “of  which  there 

is  laid  up  a  pattern  in  heaven  which  whoso  wills  may  behold  and 
beholding  set  his  house  in  order.” 

The  Platonist,  therefore,  is  bound  to  regard  the  state  of  man¬ 
kind  or  art,  or  anything  else,  as  a  perfectible  object  which  can  be 
hammered  into  a  certain  ideal  shape  quite  regardless  of  the  nature 
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of  the  thing  which  is  going  to  be  hammered.  In  actual  fact,  that 
nature,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  past  and  the  product  of  ex¬ 
perience,  is  likely  to  be  his  worst  obstacle  in  the  process  of 
“reform.”  Plato  himself  admits  this  when  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Republic  he  preilicts  the  fall  of  the  ideal  state, 
bec’ause  when  man  has  done  his  utmost  nature  itself  may  go  on 
strike  by  refusing  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  men.  The  attitude 
of  the  Platonist  to  the  past  will  be  one  of  suspicion,  to  fact  one 
of  dislike,  and  to  knowledge  gained  by  induction  one  of  immobility 
— for  since  he  already  knows  ultimate  truth  what  further  need  is 
there  of  research?  If  Free  Trade  can  be  proved  valid  by  abstract 
reasoning,  what  is  the  use  of  examining  the  protective  policy  of 
Pidward  IV.  and  its  effects  on  English  industry?  In  a  word, 
if  that  Platonist  had  lived  in  England  any  time  since  1660  he 
would  have  been,  not  perhaps  a  Whig,  but  a  Liberal  or  a  Radical, 
and  certainly  against  the  Tory  party  of  the  day.  But  which  of 
these  two  men  has  the  fluid  and  open,  and  which  the  static  and 
unprogressive  mind?  Obviously  the  Aristotelian  Tory  is  the 
progressive  and  the  Platonic  Liberal  the  mere  Conservative. 

I  do  not  profess  to  judge  finally  which  is  the  wiser  man.  It 
may  yet  be  proved  in  the  course  of  experience  that  static 
Liberalism  was  a  safer  and  saner  policy  than  progressive  Conser¬ 
vatism.  But  the  fact  that  I  am  ready  to  admit  this  proves  that 
I  am  a  Tory,  and  therefore  open-minded,  for  no  Liberal  could 
<'.r  hypothesi  make  the  same  admission  on  his  side.  To  him  the 
truths  of  politics  would  be  beyond  the  rebuttal  of  experience. 
That  is  why  Toryism  is  surely  going  to  live,  and  Liberalism,  as 
history  has  known  it,  is  probably  going  to  die. 

This  fundamental  distinction  between  the  way  in  which  the’ 
natural  Tory  and  born  Liberal  look  at  life  and  the  wmrld  w'as  in 
the  nineteenth  century  apprehended,  each  in  a  slightly  different 
way,  by  three  men  only  :  by  Disraeli,  who  preached  the  view  and 
tried  to  put  it  into  practice ;  by  Coleridge,  who  asserted  it  with 
all  his  mystic  eloquence  and  hazy  profundity ;  and  by  the  greatest 
and  wisest  to  be  found  in  the  enemy  ranks,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
whose  essay  on  Coleridge  should  be  read  by  anyone  who  desires  to 
appreciate  the  philosophy  of  Toryism.'  Mill  selects  Bentham 
as  the  most  eminent  of  philosophic  Liberals,  and  opposes  his 
mental  attitude  to  that  of  the  philosopher  poet.  ”  By  Bentham 
beyond  all_  others  men  have  been  led  to  ask  themselves  in  regard 
to  any  ancient  or  received  opinion.  Is  it  true?  and  hy  Coleridge, 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  The  one  took  his  stand  outside  the 
received  opinion  and  surveyed  it  as  an  entire  stranger  to  it ;  the 
other  looked  at  it  from  within  and  endeavoured  to  see  it  with  the 

(1)  J.  S.  Mill,  Diasertatioru  (Coleridge). 
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eyes  of  a  believer  in  it,  to  discover  by  what  apparent  facts  it  was 
first  suggested,  and  by  what  appearances  it  has  ever  since  been 
rendered  continually  credible — has  seemed  to  a  succession  of 
persons  to  be  a  faithful  interpretation  of  their  experience. 
Bentham  judged  a  proposition  true  or  false  as  it  accorded  or  not 
with  the  result  of  his  own  enquiries,  and  did  not  search  very 
curiously  into  what  might  be  meant  by  the  proposition  when  it 
obviously  did  not  mean  what  he  thought  true.  With  Coleridge, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  any  doctrine  had  been  believed 
by  thoughtful  men  and  received  by  wdiole  nations  or  generations  of 
mankind,  w^as  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  was  one  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  .  .  .  the  long  duration  of  a  belief, 
he  thought,  is  at  least  proof  of  an  adaptation  in  it  to  some  portion 
of  the  human  mind,  and  if  on  digging  down  to  the  root  we  do 
not  find,  as  is  generally  the  case,  some  truth,  we  shall  find  some 
natural  want  or  requirement  of  human  nature  which  the  doctrine 
in  question  is  fitted  to  satisfy.” 

“  From  this  difference  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  two 
philosophers  and  from  the  too  rigid  adherence  of  each  to  his 
own,”  adds  Mill  with  magnificent  impartiality,  “it  was  to  be 
expected  that  Bentham  should  continually  miss  the  truth  which 
is  in  traditional  opinions  and  Coleridge  that  which  is  out  of 
them.” 

In  a  word  the  historical  method  of  judgment  is  Tory,  that  of  / 
priori  reasoning  is  Badical.  Disraeli,  looking  at  the  matter  from 
a  slightly  different  angle,  added  his  testimony  to  that  of  Coleridge 
and  Mill.  “This  resjiect  for  precedent,”  he  writes  in  the 
Vindication ,  “  this  clinging  to  prescription,  this  reverence  for 
antiquity,  which  are  often  ridiculed  by  conceited  and  superficial 
minds,  appear  to  me  to  have  their  origin  in  a  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature.”  ‘‘  Action  and  reaction,”  he  said  in  a  later 
phrase  of  more  intense  insight,  “are  but  words  with  which  to 
mystify  the  million,  and  all  the  race.”  'The  idea  that  there  is  a 
force  of  progress  constantly  retarded  and  dragged  back  by  retro¬ 
gressive  powers,  but  yet  constantly  advancing  in  the  long  run. 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Liberal  creed,  is  repudiated 
by  the  Arch-priest  of  Toryism.  We  do  not  even  know  in  what 
progress  consists.  And  only  God  could  tell  us  that.  What  man 
can  see,  not  in  the  light  of  eternity  but  in  the  light  and  shadow' 
of  history,  is  a  powerful  current  of  national  life  and  purpose  flow¬ 
ing  down  to  some  unknown  sea.  The  course  of  this  racial 
development,  in  all  its  twistings  and  turnings,  its  triumphs  and  its 
blunders,  can  be  traced  with  some  measure  of  accuracy.  The 
race  is  the  force  surging  on  with  a  resistless  impulse — yet  that 
onrush  need  not  be  altogether  blind  if  statesmen  w'ill  study  the 
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past,  respect  its  sound  traditions,  and  yet  cut  out  the  rotten 
wood,  foresee  tendencies  and  realise  potentialities,  and  observe 
what  courses  in  the  centuries  have  led  to  peace  or  ruin,  distress 
or  happiness,  to  smooth  or  to  broken  water.  By  looking  back  a 
thousand  years  the  human  mind  may  be  able  to  project  itself 
forward  a  little  in  advance  of  its  contemporaries — for  twenty  or 
fifty — but  surely  not  even  for  a  century.  Above  all,  political 
man  must  always  be  ready  to  re-form  the  ranks  as  circumstances 
break  them,  and  to  face  each  new  situation  with  the  courage  to 
see  fresh  facts  and  with  an  open  mind.  But  the  idea  that  there 
are  definite  principles  of  progress  and  reaction,  that  there  is  a 
single  pattern  of  government  called  Democracy  or  Liberty  or 
Republicanism  or  Socialism,  or  anything  else  laid  up  in  heaven, 
and  to  be  applied  ruthlessly  and  remorselessly  and  logically  to 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  and  Britons,  is  a  fundamental  Radical 
delusion  leading  to  a  fatal  contempt  for  tradition  and  race  alike. 
You  can  only  build  upon  the  past  of  character,  you  can  only 
mould  the  shape  in  accordance  with  the  texture  of  the  clay. 
“The  truth  is,”  said  Disraeli,  voicing  the  fundamental  oppor¬ 
tunism  of  Toryism  in  1834,  ”  a  statesman  is  a  creature  of  his 
age.  the  child  of  circumstance,  the  creature  of  his  times — he  is 
only  to  ascertain  the  needful  and  the  beneficial,  and  the  most 
feasible  measures  which  are  to  be  carried  out.” 

Mill,  however,  himself  as  a  convinced  if  perspicacious  liiberal, 
would  not  have  accepted  the  Disraelian  doctrine  on  the  non¬ 
existence  of  action  and  reaction.  On  the  contrary,  he  regards 
Coleridge’s  Toryism  as  in  itself  ‘‘  a  revolt  of  the  human  mind 
against  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  onto¬ 
logical  because  that  was  experimental ;  conservative  because  that 
was  innovative ;  religious  because  so  much  of  that  was  infidel ; 
concrete  and  historical  because  that  was  abstract  and  metaphysical ; 
|X)etical  because  that  was  matter  of  fact  and  prosaic.”  In  a 
word,  Coleridge’s  philosophy,  Disraeli’s  novels  and  speeches, 
Newman’s  religion,  Carlyle’s  histories  were  in  the  broadest  sense 
a  Tory  protest  against  the  philosophers  who  launched  the  French 
revolution,  and  English  philosophic  Liberalism  which  was  that 
revolution’s  heir. 

Liberalism,  indeed,  has  inherited  from  the  French  Encyclo- 
p.Tdists  the  passion  for  abstract  conceptions,  for  treating  life  as 
a  proposition  in  Euclid,  and  men  as  if  they  could  be  arranged  in 
a  geometrical  pattern  like  so  many  bricks.  But  Liberalism 
would  not  have  assimilated  these  doctrines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  if  that  had  not  already  been  the  bent  of  the 
Whig-Liberal  mind.  These  ideas  could  never  impose  them¬ 
selves  on  the  Tory  mentality  because  it  feels  instinctively  out  of 
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experience  that  they  embody  a  false  conception  of  reality.  “  Man 
is  born  free,”  says  the  French  philosopher,  “but  is  everywhere 
in  chains.”  This  phrase  is,  of  course,  absolutely  meaningless 
unless  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  every  man  has  a 
natural  right  of  freedom— and  if  such  a  right  is  inherent  in  man 
as  man,  clearly  all  men  must  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
freedom,  e.g.,  the  same  political  institutions  or  even  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  economic  conditions.  This  is  the  {xilitical  version  of 
Flat  Earthism.  It  is  obvious  that  no  such  idea  could  ever  be 
realised,  and  that  the  attempt  to  realise  it  would  only  end  in 
some  appalling  disaster.  For  no  man  is  free,  or  born  free,  in 
any  abstract  or  unconditional  sense  which  can  be  taken  as  the 
test  of  what  freedom  means.  His  freedom  is  conditioned  by  all 
sorts  of  circumstances,  in  his  surroundings,  in  the  past,  in  his 
relations  with  his  fellows,  and  therefore  varying  kinds  and 
degrees  of  freedom  will  always  belong  to  varying  units  of  the 
human  race.  After  the  Free  man,  the  economic  man — the  latter 
being  as  much  a  figment  as  the  former — and  so  we  come 
to  Universal  Free  Trade,  Universal  Disarmament,  Universal 
Democracy,  and  the  rest  of  the  idols  of  the  Liberal  cave — all  of 
which  were  to  be  realised  shortly  after  the  great  Exhibition  of 
1852.  When  these  static  conceptions  had  been  erected  like  so 
many  Pagan  Deities  on  the  hill-tops  of  hope  the  Liberal  array 
started  to  march  towards  them,  smashing  down  in  their  course 
not  merely  any  tangled  forests  which  stood  in  the  way,  but  the 
long  cultivated  fields  of  men,  and  burning  not  merely  the  jungle 
but  cities  and  villages  and  churches.  Anyone  who  protested 
against  this  course  of  procedure  was  a  reactionary.  What  would 
happen  if  the  army  ever  reached  its  goal  no  one  has  stopped  to 
enquire.  The  abstract  and  static  ideal  having  been  attained  and 
no  more  ”  progress  ”  being  possible — presumably  the  world  must 
have  come  to  an  end,  on  a  petition  signed  by  the  whole  of  pro¬ 
gressive  mankind  to  Providence.  The  army  never  got  very  far, 
but  fhe  damage  done  to  certain  institutions  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  enough  to  spread  the  opinion  that  Liberalism  was 
the  party  of  change  and  Toryism  of  resistance  to  change. 
Whereas  the  truth  of  the  matter  w^as  that  Liberalism  was  trying 
to  alter  things  in  accordance  wuth  a  fixed  pattern  which  should 
remain  for  ever,  while  Toryism  w^as  trying  to  alter  things  as 
circumstances  demanded  and  not  otherwise — without  professing 
to  foresee  the  ideal  state  or  what  humanity  would  be  like  at  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Philosophic  Liberalism  would  have  received  a  much  narrower 
acceptance  but  for  the  accident  of  the  industrial  revolution  coming 
up  to  its  support.  This  portended  in  itself  gigantic  changes — and. 
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since  it  brought  wealth  in  its  train,  the  ideas  of  change,  wealth 
and  progress  became  hopelessly  intermingled.  In  fact,  the  new 
wealth  went  to  the  heads  of  the  Liberals  of  the  middle  nine¬ 
teenth  century  period.  As  Mr.  Chesterton  has  observed, 
Macaulay,  in  spite  of  his  historical  bias,  writes  continually  as  if 
Progress  consisted  in  machines  continually  making  more  machines 
in  ever  increasing  quantities  ad  infinitum,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  fortunes  or  happiness 
of  the  human  race.  In  fact,  he  and  his  school  viewed  the  future 
as  some  continually  increasing  cotton  boom  which  would  never 
stop.  When  in  1918  the  guns  had  finished  with  the  wealth  of 
nineteenth-century  England  and  the  battlefields  of  the  world 
were  littered  with  the  bodies  of  “the  heir  of  all  the  ages,”  the 
present-day  Liberal  was  left  in  a  position  to  judge  how  wise 
were  the  founders  of  his  creed. 

It  is  the  rigidity  of  Liberalism  which  is  its  fatal  defect.  The 
history  and  destiny  of  mankind  decline  to  be  ruled  by  a  mental 
yard  measure,  however  highly  polished.  Sometimes  this 
rigidity  of  mind  defeats  its  own  ends.  Liberal  dealing  with  the 
League  of  Nations  is  a  case  in  point.  The  most  typical  instance 
of  the  difference  betw’een  the  Tory  and  Tnberal  method  of  handling 
a  problem  occurred  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year  on  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr.  The  Liberal  Party 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  address,  declaring  that  the  whole 
questions  of  Reparations  and  the  Ruhr  should  be  submitted  to 
the  lieague  of  Nations.  The  Government  replied  that  this  was 
impracticable,  because  France  would  not  agree  to  qubmit  the 
(piestion  to  the  League  (as  everyone  present  knew  well),  and  in 
consequence  if  the  League  moved  France  w'ould  leave  the  League 
— and  leave  it  a  mere  empty  shell.  The  argument  w^as  not 
answered  because  it  was  unanswerable.  Tx)rd  Robert  Cecil,  a 
great  believer  in  the  lieague,  voted  with  the  Government.  Next 
day  he  was  solemnly  censured  by  Liberal  members  prominent  in 
the  same  cause.  In  a  word,  to  the  Liberals  the  League  was  just 
a  machine  for  Peace  which  had  to  function  and  chop  out  Peace 
Treaties  and  Arbitration  Treaties  irrespective  of  whether  it  was 
trying  to  chop  wood,  iron  or  coal.  The  fact  that  to  set  it  to  chop 
iron  would  wreck  the  beloved  machine  for  ever  had  simply  no 
meaning  or  relevance  to  the  Liberal  mind.  The  Tjeague,  to 
return  to  the  Platonic  phraseology,  was  the  E/5?;  — the  world, 
including  France,  was  to  be  hammered  into  a  shape  which 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  form.  The  fact  that  France  would 
decline  to  be  hammered  and  would  hammer  back  and  destroy  the 
ideal  of  the  League  was  of  no  importance.  T/ord  Robert  Cecil, 
on  the  other  hand,  viewing  the  League  with  equal  good  will  but 
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fioia  the  Tory  standpoint  as  a  growing  organism,  the  past  and 
powers  of  which  must  be  considered  before  it  could  be  asked  to 
function  in  any  given  way,  refused  to  destroy  it  in  its  infancy 
because  it  could  not  do  the  impossible — to  tear  up  the  sapling 
because  it  could  not  yet  give  the  shade  of  the  oak.  It  is  the 
Platonist  and  the  Aristotelian  over  again,  and  the  censured  Tory 
Aristotelian  was  the  wiser  man. 

If  the  conception  of  Toryism  so  far  put  forward  in  this  essay 
has  any  validity  it  will  possess  two  qualities  suj>erficially 
antagonistic.  It  will  be  extraordinarily  tenacious  and  amazingly 
flexible.  It  will  base  itself  on  tradition  and  precedent  until  its 
creed  will  appear  to  be  set  with  the  indestructible  rigour  of  Eomaii 
mortar.  Yet  it  will  also  possess  all  the  pliability  of  a  growing 
plant,  because  its  central  principle  rejects  principle ;  because  it 
claims  infallibility  in  the  ultimate  resort  for  no  single  one  of  its 
doctrines  if  long  experience  should  prove  one  false,  and  declares 
no  institution,  however  august  and  venerable,  incapable  of  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  better  to  suit  the  alteration  of  the  times.  Ijooking 
on  the  State  and  the  Constitution  as  a  natural  growth  and  not 
as  a  theoretical  machine,  it  will  alw'ays  be  ready  to  turn  old  tools 
to  new  uses,  to  melt  the  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  or  beat  the 
ploughshare  back  into  the  swwd.  For  it  knows  that  the  metal 
is  the  same.  Therefore  the  party  which  clings  closest  to  tradi¬ 
tion  is  at  once  the  most  continuous  in  the  line  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  most  opportunist  in  its  treatment  of  any  given 
crisis.  There  are  ragged  holes  and  great  breaks  in  the  line  which 
connects  the  Whigs  of  the  Eevolution  with  the  Eadical  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Theoretic  thought  has  on  occasion  lea})t  wide 
spaces.  But  the  development  of  Tory  policy  stands  solid  and 
unbroken  from  end  to  end.  And  yet  if  it  was  necessary  to  affix 
one  single  predominant  characteristic  to  the  party  history  of 
260  years  that  w’ord  would  be  Opportunism. 

A  party  so  rooted  in  the  past  and  so  adaptable  to  the  present 
will  not  prove  one  homogeneous  block.  It  is  the  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  ranks  which  has  always  so  shifted  the  weights 
as  to  bear  the  strain  of  each  separate  emergency.  And  since 
Toryism  more  than  any  party  faith  is  an  instinctive  attitude  of 
mind  rather  than  a  formal  creed,  great  latitude  in  divergency 
can  be  tolerated  without  provoking  dissension.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  though  not  at  all  times,  Toryism  reveals  three  schools  of 
thought  running  through  it  and  intertwining  like  threads  in  a 
woven  texture.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  men  of  tradition 
who  will  never  move  an  inch.  Sometimes  they  are  merely 
obdurate  and  silent,  passively  resisting  any  change  in  their  woild. 
More  often  they  are  extraordinarily  shrill,  active  and  vocal, 
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endeavouring  by  frantic  exertions  and  even  at  desperate  risks  to 
restore  a  world  which  has  passed  away.  The  quiet  type  is 
Clarendon,  the  first  Tory  I’remier,  acting  throughout  as  though 
he  was  living  in  the  world  before  the  Civil  War,  and  many  a 
country  squire  Member  of  Parliament  voting  steadily  in  a  hope¬ 
less  minority  after  the  ruin  of  1714  or  the  betrayal  of  1846.  The 
violent  type  finds  its  first  expression  in  the  Jacobites,  who  regarded 
the  Tories  who  called  in  William  as  little  better  than  traitors, 
apd  conducted  what  was  almost  a  separate  Opposition  under  Anne 
and  the  early  Hanoverians.  The  breach,  however,  was  never 
complete,  and  the  Jacobite  returned  by  degrees  to  the  Tory  fold 
as  the  movement  died  of  sheer  inanition.  In  later  days  Eldon 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  their  inveterate  distrust  of 
Canning  and  subsequently  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
“among  our  younger  Senators,”  represented  the  extreme  right. 
Then  came  Lord  Salisbury,  in  full  revolt  against  the  Disraeli 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  :  the  group  which  resented  the  Chamberlain 
influence  on  Conservative  policy  from  1886  onwards,  and  finally 
the  Die-hard  movement  against  the  successive  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ments  which  began  during  the  war  and  was  intensified  after  the 
peace.  Active  or  passive,  silent  or  vocal,  this  group  has  always 
existed  within  the  party,  and  has  on  rare  occasions  exercised  a 
strong  influence  on  the  course  of  policy  from  the  days  when  the 
gentlemen  who  drank  ale  at  the  October  Club  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  Harley.  The  objection  to  this  right  wing  of  the  party 
is  that  though  it  frequently  contains  men  of  undoubted  ability 
and  unquestioned  sincerity,  its  objects  when  desirable  are  nearly 
always  impracticable,  while  the  violence  of  its  language  and  the 
intransigeance  of  its  attitudes  enable  the  enemy  to  ascribe  to  the 
whole  party  the  doctrines  of  extremism.  And  no  extremist  party 
will  ever  flourish  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  left  on  the  other  flank  stands  the  forward  wing  of 
Toryism — equally  small  in  numbers,  but  showing  a  far  longer 
list  of  illustrious  names.  Of  these  are  Pitt,  who  re-formed  the 
new  Tory  party  out  of  the  wreckage  left  by  North,  and  after 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  and  a 
decade  of  unreal  power,  led  it  back  to  the  land  of  promise  and 
left  it  there  for  more  than  forty  years;  Canning,  the  devout 
disciple,  who,  when  the  beacon  fire  lit  by  his  dead  master  was 
dying  down,  strove  with  the  vain  hands  of  his  genius  to  feed 
the  flame.  ”  His  solemn  agony  has  not  yet  faded  from  him.” 
Half  of  Peel’s  mind  is  there  who  taught  Trade  to  Toryism, 
but  the  rest  is  in  shadow,  and  half  of  Chatham’s  who  taught 
them  Empire ;  and  in  the  second  rank  Chamberlain  and 
Randolph  Churchill,  who  in  almost  any  other  company 
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might  claim  pre-eminence,  and  lastly,  master  of  them  all, 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  prophet  and  evangelist  of  the  Tory 
Democracy, 

With  all  their  variety  of  gift  and  temperament  and  circum¬ 
stance,  the  influence  these  men  exercised  on  the  party  by  con¬ 
verts  within  or  pressure  from  without  had  a  great  common  feature. 
All  alike  were  dedicated  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  organism 
did  not  peri.sh  by  a  failure  to  adapt  itself  to  a  changed  environ¬ 
ment.  The  danger  of  the  traditionary  party  must  always  be  that 
it  will  remain  inert  in  the  face  of  some  entirely  fresh  and 
dangerous  condition  of  affairs,  trusting  to  old-proved  weapons 
whose  edges  have  become  blunted  and  to  rusted  armour  against 
some  deadly  new  artillery.  That  a  complete  overthrow  of  this 
character  should  overtake  a  great  national  party  and  that,  in  the 
very  moment  when  sweeping  and  almost  revolutionary  changes 
are  imminent,  the  opinion  which  represents  continuity  with  the 
past  should  be  rendered  completely  impotent,  is  clearly  a  public 
misfortune  of  the  gravest  character.  Yet  Conservatism  is  always 
running  this  risk  of  extinction  if  it  is  left  to  the  devices  of  the 
bulk  of  its  supporters  or  to  the  mercy  of  its  extremist  Ante¬ 
diluvians.  The  Tory-Democrats  or  the  Liberal-Conservatives 
have  been  the  men  who,  w'hile  searching  the  chart  of  the  past 
no  less  carefully  and  often  more  intelligently  than  other  men 
in  their  party,  have  also  watched  the  barometer  and  scanned  the 
horizon  for  a  coming  storm.  Nearly  always  the  right  man  has 
come  in  the  nick  of  time.  Once  in  1832  he  did  not  so  come,  and 
the  Tory  ship  nearly  foundered  for  ever. 

The  lives  of  this  group  of  statesmen  may  seem  to  be  in  the 
main  a  record  of  failure  either  in  the  career  or  in  the  policy. 
The  gadfly  is  not  more  popular  at  Westminster  than  at  Athens. 
Some  of  them  went  to  utter  ruin.  The  successful  were  lucky  if 
they  attained  one-third  of  what  they  asked  in  the  contemporary 
inogramme  of  Toryism.  But  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  super¬ 
ficial.  The  fathers  stoned  the  prophets,  but  the  sons  enshrined 
in  the  sepulchres  they  built  the  policies  for  which  the  prophets 
had  fallen.  Each  struggle  leavened  the  mass  by  a  process  of 
permeation  until  ideas  deemed  highly  heretical  became  the 
commonplaces  of  orthodoxy.  The  great  men  who  fell  in  the 
effort  should  be  the  last  to  whine.  They  desired  to  serve  the 
State  by  preserving  their  party  to  it,  and  if  they  succeeded  almost 
as  well  by  defeat  as  by  victory,  what  matter?  The  Tory  Party 
went  on,  and  as  long  as  it  is  so  served  it  will  go  on.  It  needs 
the  prophet  who  can  see  a  little  glimpse  ahead  down  the  vista 
of  the  years,  but  it  also  needs  the  vast  mass  of  opinion  which 
bases  its  political  judgment  on  custom  and  experience,  which  is 
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wise  in  its  own  generation,  but  whose  natural  wisdom  goes  no 
further. 

It  is  this  vast  mass  of  central  and  moderate  opinion  which  has 
always  proved  the  decisive  factor  in  the  conflicts  of  Toryism.  To 
it  the  right  and  the  left,  the  men  who  look  backward  and  the 
men  who  look  forward,  have  always  appealed  like  advocates  to 
an  arbiter.  The  men  it  supported  won,  the  men  it  rejected  lost. 
More  than  once  it  has  been  the  final  court  of.  ap[>eal  in  the  crisis 
of  national  fate.  It  decided  the  issue  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  in 
favour  of  James  II.  and  the  issue  of  the  revolution  for 
William  III.  Its  passive  obduracy  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
Jacobites  prevented  the  return  of  a  Catholic  Stuart  Prince  in 
1714.  It  decided  for  Pitt  against  North  in  1784,  and  so  created 
the  new  Toryism.  It  stood  in  the  main  for  Peel  against 
Canning  in  1827,  and  so  doomed  itself  to  the  deluge  of  1832.  It 
adhered  to  Disraeli  and  Bentinck  rather  than  to  Peel  in  1840 
and  the  years  which  followed,  and  so  made  the  revolting  lieutenant 
the  moulder  of  the  party  destinies.  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he 
had  ceased  to  be  Die-hard,  held  it  against  Lord  Randolpli 
Churchill.  It  is  probably  the  most  powerful  force  which  has 
ever  existed  consistently  and  consecutively  in  national  affairs. 
It  follows  a  line  deviating  rarely  to  the  right  and  rather  more 
often  to  the  left.  Its  final  judgment  is  compounded  of  respect 
for  old  opinions  and  a  recognition  of  new’  needs  at  any  given 
moment  mixed  in  the  proportions  dictated  by  common  sense. 
It  may  be  persuaded,  but  it  cannot  be  rushed.  This  group  can 
boast  many  famous  names,  though  it  can  hardly  rival  in  this 
respect  the  brilliance  of  the  constellation  of  the  advance  guard 
of  the  party. 

Its  first  and  most  typical  leader  was  Danhy,  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who  w^as  equally  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  French  Monarch.  Nottingham  might  be 
said  to  belong  to  them  save  that  his  views  on  the  Church  were 
too  high  to  admit  of  his  treading  any  broad  middle  way,  and 
possibly  he  should  be  counted  as  a  renegade  who  belonged  to 
4he  right.  Swift  was  certainly  the  evangelist  of  the  vast  central 
bulk  of  the  Tory  opinion  of  his  time.  Wyndham  represents  it  in 
the  middle  eighteenth  century,  and  Dundas  was  the  prop  keeping 
the  centre  firm  for  Pitt.  Lord  Liverpool,  of  course,  was  the 
apotheosis  of  the  type  holding  the  scales  between  Canning  on  the 
left  against  a  Castlereagh  leaning  somewhat  dubiously  towards 
the  right.  The  history  of  nineteenth-century  Conservatism  is 
full  of  the  names  of  luminaries  of  second  rank  who  dealt  success¬ 
fully  with  successive  Prime  Ministers,  of  whom  not  the  least 
typical  or  powerful  was  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.  The  late 
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Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  he  was  brought  up  a  Whig  of  the 
later  dispensation,  probably  represented  this  view  as  ably  and 
sincerely  as  any  man.  Finally,  when  the  original  fire  had  faded 
and  the  old  indiscretions  were  forgotten,  central  Conservatism 
set  up  a  stained  glass  window  saint  in  its  owui  image  and  called 
it  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  if  one  desired  to  express  these 
tendencies  in  current  terms  one  might  say  that  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  stood  for  the  right,  Mr,  Bonar  Law  for  the  centre,  and 
Lord  Birkenhead  for  the  left  of  Toryism. 

One  great  name  has  been  omitted  from  this  list — that  of  the 
man  who  alone  challenges  Disraeli  for  the  intellectual  supremacy 
of  Toryism.  Where  does  Bolingbroke  stand?  Certainly  not  in 
the  vanguard.  If  the  extreme  right  could  claim  him  they  could 
say  that  they  had  possession  of  a  name  more  valuable  than  twenty 
others.  By  conviction  Bolingbroke  belonged  to  the  centre,  or  at 
most  to  the  right  centre,  but  he  was  hurried  violently  to  the 
right,  though  not  to  the  extreme  right,  by  the  urgent  and  special 
necessities  of  1714.  That  Swift  went  with  him  in  a  great  part 
of  his  plan  for  a  Tory  coup  d’etat  is  his  greatest  defence,  for  Swift 
was  no  Jacobite  extremist. 

It  is  in  the  interplay  of  these  three  tendencies  in  the  party 
that  Toryism  has  found  at  once  its  strength  and  its  mobility. 
When  events  have  demanded  a  firm  stand,  as  on  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1885,  the  old  gang  and  the  moderates  have  united  to  take 
that  stand,  and  the  Tory-Democrats  have  fought  in  the  very 
van  of  the  battle.  When  it  has  been  absolutely  essential  to 
re-align  the  ranks  on  a  new  frontage,  as  in  1867,  central  Tory 
opinion  has  almost  invariably  accepted  the  advice  of  the  Tory- 
Democratic  leaders,  and  the  dissidents  of  the  right  have  been  so 
few  as  to  be  unimportant. 

The  explanation  of  this  fluidity  in  the  Tory  temperament  is 
the  major  principle  of  the  Tory  party  that  there  is  no  minor 
principle,  however  important,  which  may  not  be  modified  or 
abandoned  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  that  there  is  no  set 
of  facts,  however  novel,  which  may  not  be  turned  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  people  and  included  in  the  growing  organism  of  the 
body  politic.  The  innermost  belief  of  the  party  is  in  the  unity 
of  the  State  and  the  people,  w'hether  that  union  is  symbolised  in 
the  personal  Crown,  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  Empire — a 
conception  gradually  widening  outwards  in  the  course  of  centuries 
until  it  embraces  all  classes  and  dominions  over  which  the  King 
rules. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  such  a  deep-rooted  instinct  could  be 
torn  and  such  an  age-long  tradition  abandoned  simply  as  the 
result  of  experience?  And  the  answer,  according  to  the  funda- 
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mental  philosophy  of  the  Tory  creed,  is  “  Yes  ” — if  this  doctrine 
were  ever  perverted  to  evil.  That  party  broke  with  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  shattered  its  own  conceptions  of  national  unity 
when  the  Divine  rif^ht  of  Kings  was  used  against  the  interests 
of  the  nation. 

This  generation  has  witnessed  an  instance  of  such  a  perversion 
which  will  make  the  meaning  of  this  saying  clear.  The  German 
Empire  of  1871  was  founded  on  the  justifiable  plea  of  uniting 
the  bulk  of  the  German  race.  There  was  nothing  originally  i)i 
that  Empire  which  a  man  of  Tory  temperament,  if  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  born  a  German,  could  not  readily  have  approved. 
Its  unity,  its  discipline,  its  social  progress,  would  have  made 
a  strong  appeal  to  his  patriotic  sentiment.  But  by  the  perversion 
of  forty  years  the  German  doctrine  of  the  State  and  the  Crown 
became  a  thing  apart  from  the  homely  lives  of  the  men  who 
made  up  the  State  and  supported  the  Crown.  It  became  instead 
a  kind  of  Moloch — a  super-state  controlled  by  a  super-man. 
The  very  phrases  are  a  denial  of  humanity.  If  such  a  creed  of 
the  unity  of  the  Crown,  the  State,  and  the  Empire  superficially 
resembling  the  creed  of  the  Tory  party  were  set  up  in  England, 
the  Tory  party  would  instantly  repudiate  it  and  would  accept  in 
preference  any  conceivable  method  of  government  which  w'as 
sane. 

In  practice  no  body  of  opinion  is  ever  likely  to  be  tried  so 
high.  The  very  nature  of  the  slow  development  of  British 
[wlitics  will  strengthen  the  conviction  of  Toryism  as  it  surveys 
the  past  that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  put  on  the  rack  of  such 
vast  denials.  But  its  history  and  philosophy,  w’hich  are  identical 
terms,  teach  us  that  it  would  never  shrink  from  any  such  test 
imposed  on  it. 


Maurice  Woods. 
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When,  after  repeated  threats,  M.  Poincare  finally  decided  to 
take  liis  courafife  in  liis  hands  and  occniiy  the  Rulir,  he  did  not 
count  on  such  meagre  results  after  three  months  of  occupation. 
Nor  did  he  anticiiiate  that  the  German  resistance  to  the  French 
and  Belgian  will  would  have  been  so  intense.  Resistance  was 
ex|)ected.  An  inquiry  as  to  what  might  happen  should  it  be 
decided  to  occupy  the  industrial  basin  showed  that  there  would 
be  opposition.  But  even  those  who  made  the  inquiry  on  behalf 
of  the  Allied  Governments  will  now  readily  admit  that  they 
under-estimated  the  resistance  that  was  likely  to  be  offered. 

The  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  inevitable.  France  was  forced 
to  embark  on  the  adventure.  It  must  be  the  opinion  of  many 
people  that  but  for  the  Reparations  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  the  Ruhr  would  not  have  been  occupied.  It  was  the 
|X)licy  begun  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  led  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy  to  make  the  attempt  to  obtain  from  Germany  what 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  gave  them.  Germany,  as  was  natural 
enough,  sought  to  profit  from  the  policy  of  concessions,  hoping 
that  if  she  continued  to  plead  inability  to  pay  she  w’ould  gradu¬ 
ally  get  rid  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  her.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  considered  the  interests  of  the  Allies  as  a  whole 
instead  of  showing  a  strange  and  inexplicable  tenderness  towards 
Germany,  if  he  had  co-operated  with  Britain’s  Allies  instead  of 
seeking  to  thwart  their  efforts  to  obtain  their  just  due,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Reich  w'ould  have  been  compelled  to  face  its  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  question  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr. 

For  three  months  I  watched  the  economic  struggle  in  the 
great  industrial  basiji  from  which  it  may  be  said  Germany  draws 
her  life-blood.  It  has  been  a  struggle  of  many  phases,  and  not  a 
fight  based  on  a  w^ell-thought-out  plan.  The  French  had  certain 
schemes  for  getting  coal  and  coke,  but  they  found  that  these 
could  not  be  put  into  operation.  They  had  therefore  to  change 
their  tactics,  to  take  a  course  of  action  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
inflict  considerable  economic  injury  on  Germany.  Whether 
France  and  Belgium  were  right  in  occupying  the  Ruhr  and 
seizing  the  productive  pledges  will  always  be  a  debatable  point. 
They  claim  that  they  were  right  in  law,  and  certainly  in  equity. 
Apparently,  too,  they  held,  contrary  to  British  official  opinion, 
that  the  occupation  would  be  worth  wrhile.  What  they  really 
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did  was  to  apply  the  common  law  governing  the  acts  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  Germany.  When  a  man  flatly  refuses  to  pay  his 
debts  his  goods  are  liable  to  seizure.  In  French  and  Belgian 
eyes  there  was  all  the  more  reason  why  German  property  should 
be  seized  and  exploited,  since  Germany  had  not  only  failed  to 
fulfil  her  obligations  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  coal,  coke,  and 
wood,  but  she  was  seeking  to  evade  them  for  a  period  of  sonie- 
thiiig  like  four  years. 

And  she  was  encouraged  in  this  attitude  by  the  ix)licy  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue.  Our  schemes, 
whether  put  forward  by  Sir  John  Bradbury,  the  British  delegate 
on  the  Reparations  Commission,  or  by  our  Government,  favoured 
a  moratorium  for  Germany,  not  only  in  respect  of  cash  payments, 
but  also  in  kind.  This  policy  was  dictated  by  the  desire  to  put 
Germany  on  her  economic  legs  again,  to  give  her  a  chance  of 
making  her  payments.  The  fact  is  that  Germany  stood  firmly 
on  her  economic  legs  while  we  in  England  were  grappling  with  a 
painful  economic  paralysis.  Our  policy  was  defeated  both  by 
decisions  of  the  Reparations  Commission  and  at  the  abortive 
Conference  in  Paris,  where  we  submitted  a  reparations  scheme 
which  the  majority  of  the  Allies  would  not  consider  for  a  single 
moment.  Consequently,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for 
France  and  Belgium  to  take  the  plunge  with  the  assent  of  Italy. 

The  Ruhr  was  invaded  on  January  11th.  It  was  intended  that 
the  occupation  should  be  invisible,  that  the  troops  would  only 
show  themselves  w  hen  it  was  a  case  of  assisting  the  Commission 
of  Control,  the  body  of  French,  Belgian,  and  Italian  engineers, 
to  do  their  work — to  visit  'the  mines  and  factories  in  the  Ruhr, 
to  take  stock  of  the  production  of  coal  and  coke,  and  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  for  moving  the  fuel  to  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy.  The  military  operation  was  performed  without  a 
hitch,  without  the  slightest  incident.  It  had  been  well  thought 
out.  A  French  general  told  me  that  it  had  been  so  planned  that 
it  could  not  possibly  go  wrong.  Would  that  the  economic 
occupation  had  been  as  carefully  planned  ! 

The  troops  moved  from  the  Diisseldorf  bridgehead  with  clock¬ 
work  precision.  Mulheim,  Oberhausen,  and  Essen  w-ere  first 
occupied.  General  Degoutte’s  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
was  couched  in  clear  language.  They  were  told  that  neither  a 
political  nor  a  military  occupation  was  intended,  that  the  step 
taken  was  of  a  purely  economic  nature.  The  inhabitants  were 
enjoined  to  go  about  their  ordinal^'  wwkaday  affairs  and  to  remain 
calm.  They  were  assured  that  they  would  not  be  interfered  with 
so  long  as  they  w’ent  about  their  tasks  peacefully.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  warned  of  the  consequences  that  hostile  manifes- 
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tations  might  involve.  The  attitude  of  the  people  was  exem¬ 
plary.  I  am  persuaded  that  at  that  time  a  large  section  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Euhr  realised  the  justness  and  the  sincerity 
of  General  Degoutte’s  proclamation,  and  would  not  have  offered 
any  resistance,  passive  or  active,  had  not  the  Nationalists, 
encouraged  by  the  German  Government,  shown  their  hand. 

The  soldiers  kept  out  of  sight.  It  was  part  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Occupation  Authorities  not  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  any 
inconvenience,  and  consequently  there  was  no  billeting  plan.  The 
troops  found  quarters  in  vacant  factories,  barns,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns.  Later  on  the  local  authorities 
offered  them  schoolrooms.  A  false  impression  was  conveyed  in 
England  when  the  troops  began  to  occupy  schools.  The  news 
w'as  sent  from  Cologne,  which  is  not  in  the  Euhr,  and  has 
throughout  the  occupation  been  the  source  of  much  false  news, 
that  there  was  no  education  in  the  industrial  basin,  as  the  French 
and  Belgian  troops  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  schools.  The 
fact  is,  the  schools  w’ere  not  requisitioned,  but  were  offered  to 
the  troops.  The  Germans  made  the  offer,  so  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  should  not  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  by  having  soldiers 
billeted  upon  them.  What  the  local  authorities  did  was  to  make 
two  schools  into  one.  The  education  of  Euhr  children  has  not 
been  stopped,  as  was  pretended. 

The  military  occupation  was  not  effected  all  at  once.  Bochum 
and  Dortmund,  both  large  towns,  were  occupied  a  few  days  later. 
The  French  and  Belgians  had  now  got  the  Euhr,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  :  What  wmuld  they  do  with  it?  The  industrial  basin 
is  probably  the  most  thickly  populated  area  in  Europe.  You 
hardly  know  w’here  one  town  begins  and  another  ends.  From 
Essen  to  Dortmund  green  fields  are  rare.  Y’ou  have  what  you 
do  not  see  in  a  British  coalfield — pits  near  streets.  Pulley  wheels 
tower  amid  bricks  and  mortar.  The  horizon  everywhere  is  black 
with  smoke  belched  from  tall  chimneys,  which  meet  the  gaze  at 
every  point.  Mines,  ironworks,  steelworks,  factories,  and 
myriad  workshops,  well-built  towns  set  with  the  seal  of  efficient 
administrafion,  crowded  streets,  particularly  on  a  Saturday  night, 
when  the  workers,  men  and  w’omen,  are  spending  money  in  the 
well-stocked  shops — this  is  the  Euhr.  The  whole  place  exhales 
prosperity.  Europe  offers  no  more  eloquent  spectacle  of  indus¬ 
trial  wealth.  No  workers  of  any  industrial  centre  could  present 
more  unmistakable  proofs  of  well-being  than  did  those  of  the 
Euhr  when  the  French  and  Belgian  troops  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  among  them.  This  fact  must  have  impressed  the  Labour 
emissaries  from  other  countiles  who  came  to  study  labour 
conditions. 
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it  was  into  this  beehive  of  industry  that  the  forty  French, 
Belgian,  and  Italian  engineers  penetrated  in  order  to  make 
arrangements  for  moving  the  coal  and  coke  that  Germany  had 
failed  to  furnish.  They  occupied  the  offices  of  the  Kohlensyndi- 
kat  at  Essen  deserted  by  the  Euhr  magnates,  who  moved  their 
headquarters  to  Hamburg.  The  Kaiserhof,  the  big  hotel  built 
for  the  industrialists,  was  their  headquarters.  It  was  from  these 
two  places  that  the  Commission  of  Control  counted  on  controlling 
the  industries  of  the  Euhr,  on  getting  coal  and  coke,  and  collect¬ 
ing  the  40  per  cent,  coal-tax  which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  the 
German  Government.  The  troops  were  near  at  hand  ready  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  that  these  forty  engineers  were  given, 
and  after  all  we  have  seen  the  wonder  is  that  they  hoped  to  per¬ 
form  it.  But  did  they  really  expect  that  their  orders  w'ould  be 
obeyed?  Did  they  imagine  that  the  magnates  would  bow  to 
them  and  cany  out  their  wushes?  It  w'as  not  long  before  they 
discovered  they  had  essayed  to  crack  a  hard  nut.  M.  Coste,  the 
President  of  the  Commission  of  Control,  knew  a  great  deal  about 
mining  in  France,  but  something  more  than  expert  mining 
knowledge  was  required.  It  was  all  very  well  to  ascertain  the 
production  of  each  mine  in  the  Euhr  and  to  figure  out  the  yield 
of  the  40  per  cent,  coal-tax,  the  productive  pledge  on  which  M. 
Poincare  had  set  great  store ;  but  it  was  quite  another  and 
different  thing  to  get  results. 

The  Commission  of  Control  went  about  its  work  very  cau¬ 
tiously.  It  assumed  the  polite  manner  at  first.  Herr  Fritz 
Thyssen  and  his  fellow'-rnagnates  were  invited  to  conferences 
at  the  Stahlhof,  the  palatial  building  in  Diisseldorf  where  General 
Degoutte  has  his  headquarters.  They  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion.  There  was  much  talk,  but  no  result.  The  magnates  put 
forward  the  inevitable  argument — they  could  not  pay  the  40  per 
cent,  coal-tax  against  the  wishes  of  their  Government.  Nor  could 
they  give  their  coal  and  coke,  supposing  the  French  and  Belgians 
olTered  to  pay  for  it,  if  their  Government  disapproved.  Even  if 
their  Government  had  not  intervened,  the  magnates,  being  Ger¬ 
man  patriots,  would  not  have  wished  to  assist  the  Occupation 
Authorities.  But  there  was  an  additional  reason  for  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  German  Government  had  threatened  to  confiscate  their 
property  outside  occupied  territory  if  they  agreed  to  pay  the  coal- 
tax  and  defiver  coal  and  coke  to  France  and  Belgium.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  industrialists,  and  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  Authorities  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  workmen. 

The  Ijabour  leaders  were  invited  to  the  Stahlhof  in  turn. 
Would  the  miners  work  under  Franco- Belgian  management  if 
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their  wages  were  guaranteed  and  their  food  supplies  assured? 
This  did  not  mean  confiscation  of  the  mines ;  it  meant  exploitation 
for  the  Reparations  account.  There  were  divided  opinions  among 
the  miners’  leaders,  and  this  fact  was  fatal  to  any  scheme  of 
exploitation.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  now  that  it  would 
have  been  a  failure  if  it  had  been  attempted.  Conceivably  it 
might  have  led  to  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property.  Hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  strong  divisions  of  opinion  among  the  Ruhr 
workmen,  there  might  have  been  a  working-class  war.  We 
should  probably  have  had  the  Socialists  and  Communists  on  the 
one  side — both  are  strong  in  the  Ruhr — and  the  Christian  trade 
unionists  and  the  Nationalists  on  the  other  tearing  at  one  another’s 
throats. 

Nothing  resulted  from  the  conferences  with  the  Labour  leaders. 
The  Occupation  Authorities  had  to  do  something.  So  they 
decided  to  prosecute  the  magnates.  Several,  including  Herr 
Fritz  Thyssen,  were  arrested,  and  in  due  course  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  Mayence.  The  sentences  and  fines  imposed  upon  the 
industrialists  marked  the  beginning  of  an  intensive  propaganda 
of  resistance.  They  w’ere  hailed  as  martyrs.  People  inside 
occupied  territory  and  without  who  had  up  till  now  showm  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  occupation  became  quite  excited.  What  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  had  hoped  for  had  come  about.  There  were 
manifestations  at  Diisseldorf  and  at  Essen  against  the  occupation. 
“  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  ”  and  “  Deutschland  ueber  Alles  ”  were 
sung  in  the  streets.  There  w’ere  demonstrations  against  French 
officers.  Shots  were  fired.  It  looked  as  though  the  occupation 
of  'the  Ruhr  would  be  no  longer  invisible.  Germany  was 
inflamed.  Everybody  thought  that  troublous  days  were  ahead. 
Certainly  the  difficulties  of  the  Occupation  Authorities  increased. 

The  French  and  Belgians  kept  stiff  upper  lips.  They  now 
realised  the  formidable  character  of  the  task  they  had  taken  in 
hand,  and  they  resolved  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.  They  could 
not  get  coal  and  coke  by  asking  politely  for  these  things  and  by 
offering  to  pay  for  them.  But  if  they  could  not  get  the  fuel 
neither  would  Germany  get  it.  So  they  decided  to  close  the 
Ruhr,  to  deprive  Germany  of  her  industrial  sustenance.  The 
blockade  was  completed  in  the  early  days  of  February.  Miles 
of  coal-trains  were  held  up.  Five  control  stations  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  they  were  effective.  Germany,  who  had  hitherto 
received  something  like  80  per  cent,  of  the  residue  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  mines  after  the  requirements  of  the  industrial 
basin  itself  had  been  supplied,  did  not  get  a  coal-nut.  The 
blockade  did  not  end  with  the  stoppage  of  coal  and  coke  exports 
to  unoceupied  Germany;  a  few  days  later  all  steel  and  iron 
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products  were  stopped.  The  lluhr  was  ringed  with  a  line  of 
Customs  posts,  which  also  were  effective.  Like  the  military 
operation,  the  blockade  work  was  very  well  done. 

The  mines  and  factories  continued  to  w'ork  as  though  there 
was  no  blockade.  This  was  what  the  Occupation  Authorities 
desired.  The  German  Government  also  wanted  the  work  to 
continue.  Both  had  different  reasons.  The  French  and  Belgians 
had  an  eye  on  the  coal  and  coke  produced ;  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  dread  of  a  general  strike,  which  would  have  meant  the 
end  of  the  policy  of  resistance  and  possibly  would  have  bred  rebel¬ 
lion  in  the  Ruhr.  It  now  became  a  question  of  getting  away 
the  coal  and  coke.  Here  was  a  problem  bristling  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  One  was  to  load  the  fuel,  another  to  transport  it  to  France 
and  Belgium. 

Whenever  the  French  and  Belgians  entered  a  railway  station 
there  was  a  strike.  The  orders  of  the  German  Government  were 
that  the  stoppage  on  the  railways  had  not  to  be  complete.  There 
had  to  be  a  spasmodic  and  not  a  general  strike.  There  are 
thousands  of  miles  of  railways  in  Rhineland,  and  the  resisters 
soon  saw  that  the  policy  of  partial  strikes  would  not  succeed. 
tBesides,  the  French  were  not  tolerating  any  nonsense.  The 
Rhineland  railwaymen  had  either  to  work  or  get  out.  They 
preferred  to  strike.  In  a  short  time  the  Rhineland  railways 
were  deserted.  Over  100,000  men  left  their  work  and  went  on  a 
holiday  for  an  indefinite  period,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  German 
Government.  The  note-printing  machines  of  the  Reichsbank 
were  laid  under  contribution.  Without  them  the  railwaymen 
would  have  returned  to  work  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  strikers 
were  hailed  as  resisters,  but  it  has  to  be  emphasised  that  they 
were  paid  resisters.  ]t  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  their 
resistance  sprang  from  burning  patriotism.  It  was  fed  by  bank¬ 
notes. 

The  French  and  Belgians  were  faced  with  a  problem  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  they  have  not  yet  solved.  If 
they  wanted  coal  and  coke  they  had  to  run  the  railw'ays.  How’ 
was  it  possible  to  replace  over  100,000  German  railway  strikers? 
It  was  not  possible.  Thousands  of  railwaymen  were  brought 
from  France  and  Belgium,  and  some  sort  of  service  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Meanwhile,  trucks  laden  with  coal  and  coke  were  seized 
in  different  parts  of  the  Ruhr  and  taken  to  the  collecting  station 
at  Wedau,  where  trains  wrere  formed  and  taken  to  France  and 
Belgium.  There  were  not  many  trains — a  few  daily.  Regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tonnage,  the  quantities  of  fuel  trans¬ 
ported  were  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  those  that  France  and 
•Belgium  would  have  received  had  they  not  entered  the  Ruhr. 
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Still,  the  Germans  were  very  sore  when  the  trains  left.  The 
Occupation  Authorities  were  doing  what  the  Germans  said  they 
would  never  be  able  to  accomplish — they  were  getting  coal  and 
coke  away. 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  put  a  spoke  in  their  wheel.  The 
Nationalists  were  gathering  in  strength,  and  displaying  consider¬ 
able  boldness.  Willing  agents  of  the  Cuno  Government,  they 
were  ready  enough  for  any  dirty  work  that  had  to  be  done.  It 
was  they  who  organised  the  propaganda  of  sabotage,  not  only 
on  the  railways,  but  on  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  The 
French  were  considerably  hampered  by  these  acts  of  sabotage. 
The  saboteurs  were  paid  like  the  strikers,  and  for  a  time  they 
were  very  industrious  and  did  much  damage.  They  were  warned, 
but  they  took  no  heed  of  the  warning.  The  notes  of  the  Eeichs- 
bank  spurred  them  on  to  greater  activity.  Finally  General 
Degoutte  threatened  those  who  were  caught  with  death.  And 
death  has  been  the  penalty  of  not  a  few  saboteurs  caught  red- 
handed  in  the  Rhineland  and  the  Ruhr.  Force,  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  to  which  a  German  wdll  listen,  had  the  desired  result.  The 
tools  of  the  Nationalists  set  a  higher  value  on  their  lives  than 
upon  the  Reichsbank  notes.  The  acts  of  sabotage  became  fewer. 
There  have  been  no  serious  accidents  to  speak  of  since  it  was 
decided  to  shoot  saboteurs,  since  German  officials  were  forced 
to  travel  on  trains  running  on  lines  on  which  dynamite  bombs 
had  been  placed.  • 

The  German  Government  has  persistently  refused  to  meet  its 
obligations,  not,  as  I  am  persuaded,  because  it  could  not  meet 
them,  but  because  it  had  not  the  will  to  pay.  But  it  has  found 
money  readily  enough  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  resistance.  All 
these  manifestations  in  the  Ruhr  towms  engineered  by  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Schupos,  or  green  police,  of  whom  more 
anon,  have  been  paid  for.  The  immorality  of  Germany’s  policy 
is  obvious,  and  it  passes  the  comprehension  of  fair-minded 
foreigners  who  have  watched  this  struggle  in  the  Ruhr  from  the  ^ 
beginning  that  there  should  be  in  any  Allied. country  even  a 
semblance  of  sympathy  for  the  attitude  which  the  Government 
of  the  Reich  has  thought  fit  to  adopt.  To  sympathise  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  her  present  struggle  is  to  condone  bad  faith,  to  encour¬ 
age  her  to  persist  in  evading  her  obligations.  Her  resistance  is 
acting  as  a  boomerang.  She  is  suffering  acutely,  for  if  the 
French  and  the  Belgians  are  not  getting  the  coal  and  coke  they 
went  into  the  Ruhr  to  seek,  they  are  inflicting  terrible  economic 
injury  upon  her.  The  aw'akening  will  be  a  nide  one  when  it 
comes.  Germany  is  undoubtedly  putting  back  her  clock.  The 
means  she  is  adopting  to  enable  her  to  bolster  up  her  immoral 
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cause  will  not  always  be  at  her  disposal.  Her  machinery  for 
printing  bank-notes  to  sustain  an  army  of  strikers  and  expelled 
officials,  who  were  compelled  to  resist  or  lose  their  positions  and 
pensions,  cannot  last  for  ever. 

At  the  height  of  the  resistance,  when  partial  strikes  were 
ordered  here  and  there,  when  acts  of  sabotage  on  the  railways 
and  on  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  frequent,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants.  I  found 
that  educated  Germans  were  still  talking  about  their  “  Kultur.” 
In  the  restaurants  they  W'ere  boasting  of  the  superior  German 
civilisation,  chafing  over  what  they  called  the  ignominy  of  the 
Franco-Belgian  occupation.  Before  the  w^ar  they  spoke  of  “  Der 
Tag.”  They  now  began  to  speak  of  ”  Der  schreckliche  Tag  ” — 
the  terrible  day  that  would  dawn  for  France  and  Belgium  and 
all  those  who  had  opposed  the  German  will.  I  thought  that  the 
Germans  who  spoke  thus  might  belong  to  the  Nationalist  party, 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  the  idea  of  a  war  of  revenge  was  not 
confined  to  this  genre  of  German  patriot. 

At  a  time  when  the  Inter- Allied  Commission  of  Control  was 
disarming  Germany,  discovering  here  and  there  depots  of  hidden 
munitions,  Frenchmen  were  continually  asserting  that  Germany 
was  thinking  of  a  war  of  revenge.  There  were  many  English¬ 
men  who  sincerely  believed  that  the  fears  of  Frenchmen  were 
groundless,  that  Germany  had  had  enough  of  militarism,  that  it 
was  true  she  was  preparing  for  another  conflict,  but  this  time  an 
economic  war.  In  my  opinion  the  occupation  of  the  Euhr  has 
completely  dissipated  the  notion  that  Germany  will  be  content 
to  apply  herself  to  the  arts  of  peace  with  never  a  thought  of  war 
either  now  or  in  the  future.  The  spirit  of  revenge  existed  in 
German  hearts  before  the  occupation.  That  spirit  has  become 
intensified.  The  payment  of  reparations,  if  and  when  it  is 
effected,  and  the  admission  of  Germany  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  should  bring  about  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe ;  but  the  present  temper  of  the  Germans,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  study  it,  tells  me  that  they  will  not  forget.  With  that 
efficienc}'  and  thoroughness  which  marks  the  race,  they  will, 
given  the  opportunity,  think  of  and  prepare  for  the  “  terrible 
day"  of  which  they  now  speak. 

France  is  forewarned.  Her  Ruhr  policy  has  been  somewhat 
ill-planned.  Circumstances  arose  which  compelled  her  to  grope 
her  way.  I  found  that  while  the  Quai  d’Orsay  was  saying  one 
thing  the  Occupation  Authorities  W'ere  thinking  quite  differently. 
Thus  we  were  told  that  while  France  had  occupied  the  Ruhr 
purely  and  simply  in  order  to  obtain  reparations  in  kind,  her 
spokesmen  on  the  spot  were  declaring  that,  while  they  were  there 
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they  must,  besides  taking  away  coal  and  coke,  lay  the  foundations 
of  French  security.  Eeparation  is  imperative  and  badly  needed. 
This  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  have  not  recently  passed 
through  the  devastated  departments  and  noted  the  vast  amount 
of  reconstruction  work  that  has  yet  to  be  done.  M.  Poincare 
may  have  reasons  for  not  emphasising  the  question  of  security 
at  a  time  when  his  primary  preoccupation  was  to  get  the  coal  and 
coke  that  Germany  failed  to  furnish.  He  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  that  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  France  as  reparations. 
When  peace  was  in  the  making  he  had  strong  views  as  to  the 
period  during  which  the  Allied  armies  should  remain  on  the 
Ehine.  These,  as  President  of  the  Eepublic,  he  communicated 
to  !M.  Clemenceau,  the  then  Premier.  They  leave  no  doubt 
about  M.  Poincare’s  mind  on  this  subject.  At  the  proi)er 
moment,  and  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of  ofhce,  he  will  display  the 
same  pertinacity  in  seeing  to  France’s  security  as  he  is  now 
doing  in  obtaining  redress  for  the  material  injuries  inflicted  upon 
her. 

The  occupation  of  the  Euhr  has  strengthened  the  demand  for 
security.  The  French  and  the  Belgians  have  obtained  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  to  convince  them  that  when  Germany  is 
brought  to  heel  in  the  matter  of  reparations  they  will  have  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  themselves  from  attack. 
And  when  they  plead  their  case  before  the  w’orld  they  will  be 
able  to  invoke  tw’o  main  arguments.  The  first  is  that  the  niili- 
tary  spirit  is  not  dead  in  Germany,  as  the  temper  of  the  ])eople 
in  the  Ehenish  province  and  Westphalia,  not  to  speak  of  the 
manifestations  in  other  provinces,  shows.  That  spirit  is  incarnate 
in  Hindenburg,  who  is  still  looked  upon  as  an  idol  in  Germany. 
Military  might,  a  thing  impossible  for  the  moment,  is  a  dream 
which  most  Germans  believe  to  be  capable  of  realisation.  The 
other  argument  is  based  on  evidence  of  material  force  collected 
during  the  occupation.  The  world  in  general  innocently  believes 
that  the  German  army,  the  Eeichswehr,  is  restricted  to  100,000 
men  as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  There  never  was 
a  greater  fallacy.  Germany  has  resorted  to  ruses  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  trained  men.  It  remained  for  a  British 
member  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Control,  of  which 
General  Nollet  is  the  head,  to  reveal  one  of  these  ruses.  The 
Eeichswehr  is  a  volunteer  army.  It  was  found  that  miners  were 
joining  it.  After  a  time  they  w’ere  discharged  on  the  pretext 
that  they  had  joined  the  army  without  having  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  their  parents.  They  left  the  Eeichsw^ehr  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  trained  soldiers,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  tricks  that  Germanv  has  re.sorted  to  in  order 
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to  increase  tlie  number  of  trained  men  if  and  when  the  occasion 
should  arise  to  mobilise  her  army. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  camouflage.  In  this  connection  the 
secret  societies  and  military  associations  may  well  excite  suspicion. 
They  are  formed  all  over  Germany,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  about  their  military  character.  But  the  most  daring  ruse 
of  all  was  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Schutzpolizei,  an  armed 
force  of  100,000  men.  It  was  established  and  distributed  in  the 
towns  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them.  It  is  a 
military  organisation  pure  and  simple,  commanded  by  five  thou¬ 
sand  officers  who  fought  in  the  war,  while  all  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  also  saw  war  service.  Each  man  has  a  Mauser 
revolver  and  a  sabre ;  there  is  a  carbine  for  three  men,  a  maschinen 
pistole  for  twenty  men,  and  an  armoured  motor  car  and  two 
machine  guns  for  every  thousand  men.  A  singular  equipment  for 
men  who  are  supposed  to  act  as  policemen ! 

The  experience  of  the  French  and  Belgians  of  this  force  in 
the  Ruhr  has  been  extremely  interesting.  They  saw  sufficient 
of  their  doings  to  persuade  themselves  that  as  a  force  the  State 
police  or  Schupos  was  probably  more  efficient  than  the  Reichswehr. 
It  was  cei-tainly  more  dangerous,  in  that  the  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  potential  agents  of  the  Nationalists.  Their  disarma¬ 
ment  and  disbandment  in  the  Ruhr  were  necessary.  But  the 
Schupos  were  not  got  rid  of  when  their  weapons  and  their  green 
coats  were  taken  from  them.  They  have  been  associated,  either 
passively  or  actively,  with  almost  every  incident  in  the  Ruhr; 
they  have  lent  themselves  to  acts  of  sabotage ;  they  have  organised 
manifestations  against  the  French,  and  given  their  aid  in  every 
department  of  the  resistance  propaganda.  Their  dissolution  as 
a  recognised  armed  force  was  not  deplored  by  the  people  in  the 
Ruhr,  for  the  green  police  were  not  liked  there.  To  the  workers 
they  personified  German  militarism,  and  more  than  once  they 
exercised  brutality  which  the  Ruhr  Socialists  and  Communists 
are  not  likely  to  forget. 

The  disbanded  Schupos  were  paid  by  the  German  Government, 
like  all  other  strikers  in  Rhineland  and  the  Ruhr.  They  were 
the  best  instruments  of  resistance  that  the  Government  could 
command,  and  they  did  their  w’ork,  often  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
with  the  discipline  of  the  seasoned  soldiers  that  they  are.  They 
have  gone  from  the  Ruhr  as  Schupos,  and  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  French  and  Belgians  insist  that  they  be  disbanded 
throughout  Germany  on  the  ground  that  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  law  and  order  their  places  can  w’ell  be  filled  by  the 
ordinary  municipal  policemen.  As  long  as  the  occupation  lasts 
the  Schupos  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  resistance.  They  were 
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expelled,  but  many  of  them  returned  with  false  identity  cards. 
They  have  caused  more  trouble  than  the  recalcitrant  oUicials  or 
the  railway  strikers,  who  are  quite  peaceful  as  long  as  the  German 
Government  provides  them  with  banknotes. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  which  would  have 
resorted  to  the  dishonest  methods  employed  by  Germany  for 
evading  the  payment  of  debt.  Consider  the  way  she  has  manipu¬ 
lated  her  mark  during  the  occupation.  She  was  begged  by  the 
Reparations  Commission  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  stabilise  it, 
and  assistance  was  offered  to  her  to  this  end<  The  Reparations 
Commission  went  to  Berlin  and  offered  them  co-operation,  but 
they  were  politely  turned  down.  The  Government  of  the  Reich 
could  not  do  anything.  The  French  and  the  Belgians  occupy 
the  Ruhr,  and  lo !  the  Government  arrests  the  fall  of  the  mark. 
It  organised  the  means  for  this  purpose.  They  were  substantial 
means,  for  Dr.  Griitziier,  the  biggest  official  in  the  Ruhr,  who 
was  removed  from  his  palace  at  Diisseldorf  and  went  to  Elber- 
feld,  informed  me  wdien  I  talked  with  him  there  on  the  question 
of  resistance  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  means  organised  for 
stabilising  the  mark  had  been  used. 

The  fall  of  the  mark  was  arrested,  but  the  effect  of  this 
manceuvre  was  that  prices  rose  to  an  alarming  height.  Dining 
eleven  weeks  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  threefold.  Living 
in  Diisseldorf,  which  is  in  some  respects  a  more  luxurious  city 
flian  either  Paris  or  London,  and  in  other  Ruhr  towns  became 
insupportable  for  the  workers.  But  the  workers  liad  only  to  ask 
for  more  wages  and  they  were  given  to  them.  The  large  increase 
in  the  wages  bill  did  not  fall  on  the  employers  alone.  The  Cimo 
Government,  which  is  essentially  a  Capitalist  Government,  came 
to  their  rescue.  The  banknote  printing  machines  had  to  wmrk 
a  little  more  overtime.  That  was  all. 

The  distribution  of  banknotes,  an  intensive  propaganda  in  the 
newspapers,  and  notably  in  the  Deutsche  Allgerneine  Zeitmg, 
one  of  the  numerous  papers  owned  by  Herr  Hugo  Stinnes  and 
the  most  vituperative  critic  of  England,  an  orgy  of  sabotage, 
manifestations  against  the  French  organised  by  the  secret  socie¬ 
ties — these  were  the  weapons  employed  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  thw'art  the  Occupation  Authorities.  And  all  this  time 
the  French  and  Belgian  engineers  were  striving  to  obtain  coal 
and  coke.  There  was  something  pathetic  about  tbeir  efforts. 
Here  w'as  the  fuel  in  abundance,  millions  of  tons  stacked  all  over 
the  Ruhr.  It  was  easy  to  seize  it ;  the  problem  was  to  get  it 
away.  The  French  troops  occupied  one  fiscal  mine  after  another 
and  the  coke-ovens  adjoining,  and  in  every  case  the  workmen 
came  out  on  strike.  This  was  expected.  The  strike  was  part 
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of  the  propaganda  of  resistance.  The  workmen  did  not  mind ; 
they  were  paid  all  the  same.  They  were  paid  not  to  work,  but  to 
laugh  at  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  move  the  coke.  The 
Germans  use  special  material  for  loading  trucks,  and  needless  to 
say  this  was  not  available  when  the  French  appeared  on  the 
scene.  For  them  it  was  at  first  a  question  of  impi*ovising 
methods.  Laboriously  the  trucks  were  filled,  formed  into  trains 
and  taken  to  France.  The  Ehine  Herne  Canal,  which  runs 
through  the  Ruhr,  would  have  facilitated  transport,  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  made  it  useless  for  several  weeks  by  sinking  barges  at  two 
important  points,  and  by  destroying  the  locks.  This  was  the 
most  serious  bit  of  sabotage  accomplished  by  the  Germans. 
When  they  performed  this  act  of  destruction  they  thought  they 
had  effectively  queered  the  pitch  of  the  French.  They  were 
mistaken.  The  barges  were  raised,  the  locks  repaired  one  after 
the  other,  and  by  the  beginning  of  April  French  barges  were 
operating  on  an  important  stretch  of  the  canal. 

But  even  if  there  is  plain  sailing  on  the  Rhine  Herne  Canal, 
even  if  railway  transport  is  efficient,  which  is  too  much  to  expect, 
it  is  only  presenting  the  truth  to  say  that  the  French  and  Belgians 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  amount  of  coal  and  coke  which  would 
have  been  furnished  to  them  had  they  not  occupied  the  Ruhr. 
Before  the  occupation  Germany  furnished  something  like  450,000 
tons  of  coke  a  month.  When  he  came  into  the  Ruhr  after  the 
seizure  of  the  mines  and  coke-ovens,  M.  Le  Trocquer,  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  counted  on  moving  3,000  tons  a  day,  or 
90,000  tons  a  month — much  too  small  for  the  needs  of  French 
industry,  which  has  suffered  terribly  from  the  occupation. 
Materially,  therefore,  the  occupation  is  very  far  from  being  a 
good  thing  for  France,  judged  from  the  coal  and  coke  yield. 
But  if  the  position  is  not  good  for  France  it  is  very  bad  for 
Germany.  If  Germany  dares  to  laugh  it  will  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  her  face.  When  this  business  is  settled,  it  is  she  who 
will  have  the  big  bill  to  foot.  She  will  be  made  to  pay  for  her 
folly,  her  pride,  and  her  dishonesty,  in  more  than  one  way. 

There  is  one  bright  note  in  this  sombre  picture  of  the  Ruhr 
as  it  has  appeared  to  me  during  three  months.  It  is  furnished 
by  the  conduct  of  the  French  and  Belgian  troops.  It  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  Germans  would  concoct  stories  of  brutality 
and  oppression,  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  notice 
them  had  they  not  had  echoes  in  English  newspapers.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  troops  have  been  guilty  of  serious  excesses.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  have  provoked  incidents.  The  provocation  has 
been  on  the  other  side. 


John  Bell. 
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Socialist  propaganda  is  clever :  its  main  object  is  to  hypnotise 
us  into  the  belief  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  doctrine, 
although  unwelcome  perhaps,  is  only  a  question  of  time  and 
that  resistance  is  useless.  It  is  curious  how  many  people  have 
been  lulled  into  this  frame  of  mind,  who,  with  cow-like  apathy, 
await  the  gentle  push  which  will  conduct  them  into  the 
Communist  shambles. 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  a  class 
as  when  its  members  begin  to  doubt  their  right  to  live.  In  the 
last  twenty-five  years  this  peculiar  state  of  mind  has  been  subtly 
created  among  great  numbers  of  the  propertied  classes  of  Europe. 
The  Bolshevik  triumph  in  Russia  is  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  moral  apathy  which  had  come  over  the  bourgeoisie  in  that 
country. 

The  significance  of  the  present  political  developments  in  Italy 
is  that  they  have  proved  the  vitality  of  the  social  organisation 
evolved  in  Europe  through  the  centuries.  Mussolini  and  his 
Fascists  have  shaken  off  the  paralysing  incubus  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  Socialist  triumph  is  inevitable.  They  successfully  pro¬ 
claimed  the  right  of  the  propertied  classes  to  a  place  under  the 
sun.  Mussolini  and  the  Fascists  have  destroyed  the  hypnotic 
influence  of  a  small  group  of  people  over  a  whole  nation.  There 
is  an /old  story  about  a  King  whose  custom  it  was  to  come  to 
church  naked.  But  the  reverence  he  had  inspired  in  his  sub¬ 
jects  was  of  so  blind  a  nature  that  they  did  not  see  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  state  of  his  attire.  At  last  a  small  child  discovered  the 
fact,  and  cried  :  “  The  King  is  naked.”  In  a  moment  the 
King’s  shame  became  apparent  to  all,  and  his  reign  disappeared 
in  a  second.  Mussolini  told  the  Italians  :  ”  Socialism  is  not 
King,”  and  suddenly  they  became  aware  of  the  fact. 

We  know  that  the  Italians  worship  strength.  In  this  they 
but  carry  on  the  old  Roman  tradition  of  placing  strength  on 
top  and  of  making  even  beauty  and  art  subservient  to  it.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  to  suggest  that  Mussolini’s  success  is  simply 
that  of  a  super-man  who  has  imposed  his  will  upon  an  inarticu¬ 
late  nation.  If  this  were  true  we  would  have  as  little  use  for 
him  as  for  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

A  visit  to  Italy  must  convince  anyone  that  there  is  much  more 
in  Fascism  than  a  simple  grasp  at  power  by  a  bold  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  man.  First  of  all,  the  Fascist!  are  not  a  party. 
They  come  from  many  parties,  which,  in  fact,  have  sent  out 
their  young  and  active  elements  to  join  in  a  crusade  against  a 
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oommon  enemy.  If  Mussolini  has,  say,  about  a  million  active 
Fascisti  at  his  beck  and  call,  this  means  really  that  through 
family,  party,  and  social  ties  he  has  at  least  ten  times  that 
number  of  people  backing  him  with  all  their  powder.  Fascism 
is  the  conscripted  youth  of  the  propertied  classes.  And  here  let 
ns  say  that  by  ‘  ‘  [)ropertied  classes  ’  ’  we  must  take  to  mean 
not  only  people  with  motor-cars,  but  all  people  who  have  produc¬ 
tion  to  show  by  individual  labour  and  who  believe  in  private 
property.  The  peasant  with  the  small  holding  and  the  work¬ 
man  wdth  his  acquired  skill  belong  to  them,  as  w^ell  as  the 
capitalist  and  the  landowner. 

Mussolini — we  will  concede  the  point — did  not  win  his  success 
through  the  ballot-box ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  only  force¬ 
fully  expressed  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
Fascism  was  born  of  the  will  of  Italian  democracy  to  defend 
itself  against  Communist  tyranny ;  Mussolini’s  genius  it  was  to 
choose  the  right  moment  to  strike. 

In  Fascism  there  is  much  that  is  grotesque  from  our  insular 
point  of  view — simply^  perhaps,  because  we  are  not  used  to  the 
lurid  colours  of  the  Italian  sunlit  landscape.  But  if  we  forget 
the  black  shirts,  the  sticks,  the  upflung  arms,  and  the  castor 
oil,  we  discover  that  there  is  much  more  in  Mussolini’s  policy 
than  spectacular  display  and  forensic  eloquence.  There  are 
sound  principles  also. 

Mussolini  says  that  the  living  generation  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  Italy  as  an  eternal  whole.  The 
living  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  the 
generations  gone  by  and  for  increasing  the  inheritance  of  the 
generations  to  come.  This  is  a  very  sound  and  patriotic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  democracy.  In  modern  times,  under  the  influence  of 
the  materialism  of  the  Socialist  doctrine,  the  interests  of  the 
living  generation  have  been  allowed  to  take  too  important  a 
place.  Mussolini  has  had  the  courage  of  adding  to  the  words 
“advantages  for  the  living’’  the  great  old  formula  :  “Honour 
the  dead,  remember  your  duty  to  the  unborn.’’  This  establishes 
for  him  the  moral  right  of  demanding  sacrifices  from  the  nation. 
Tyrants  usually  begin  by  conciliating  their  subjects  with  material 
concessions ;  Mussolini  asks  for  sacrifices  and  self-abnegation 
from  his  fellow-citizens. 

Then  he  has  another  great  principle.  He  says  that  the  man 
who  has  not  the  courage  of  backing  up  his  vote  is  not  a  citizen. 
Behind  a  man’s  vote  is  a  man’s  life.  Mussolini  has  no  use 
for  the  timid  man  who  does  not  come  out  to  vote  while  bullets 
are  whistling  past  his  door.  If  we  think,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  here  again  we  have  to  do  with  a  principle  which 
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has  existed  in  the  most  high-minded  democratic  communities. 
In  modern  times,  again  under  the  influence  of  Socialist  theories, 
people  have  attached  too  great  an  importance  to  the  mechanical 
counting  of  votes  and  to  subtracting  one  column  of  figures  from 
another  through  the  centuries.  It  is  a  sound  democratic  principle 
to  ask  not  only  for  the  number  of  votes  but  also  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  obtained.  To  be  able  to  decide  their 
own  fate  through  the  ballot-box  democratic  nations  have  had 
to  go  through  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  to  secure  full  liberty 
for  the  balloting.  In  Russia  the  Tsarist  regime  created  Bolshe- 
vi.sm  ;  in  Italy  the  Communist  tyranny  bore  Fascism — two  pheno¬ 
mena  as  widely  separated  as  the  poles  and  as  intimately 
connected. 

Mussolini’s  Fascism  is  nothing  new.  It  is  a  normal  and  logi¬ 
cal  political  development.  Our  post-war  time  has  had  a  very 
good  precedent  already — the  White  movement  in  Finland,  which 
was  caused  by  similar  conditions  and  achieved  as  great  a  success. 

We  have  visited  Italy  six  months  back  and  again  a  few  days 
ago.  One  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  change  of  tone  in  the 
pulse  of  national  life.  It  has  become  stronger,  calmer,  and 
more  regular.  A  general  feeling  of  security,  absent  last  year, 
is  now  to  be  remarked.  Mussolini’s  success  is  confirmed  not  by 
a  few  spectacular  performances,  but  by  the  innumerable 
impondcrabilia  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  nation.  We  must 
confess  that  when  we  w^ent  to  Italy  this  time  we  were  under 
the  influence  of  those  sceptical  people  who  consider  Fascism  a 
flash  in  the  pan  and  no  more.  But  one  has  to  surrender  to 
evidence.  The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  was  illuminating  in  this 
respect. 

The  Vatican  is  the  most  solid  fact  in  Italian  political  life. 
It  thinks  in  centuries,  whilst  ordinary  mortals  cannot  count  more 
years  than  they  have  fingers.  In  the  political  map  of  Italy  the 
Vatican  is  one  of  the  fixed  points  the  work  has  to  be  connected 
with.  And  the  statesmen  at  the  Vatican  have  not  only  accepted 
Fascism  as  a  passing  event  in  the  life  of  the  country,  but  they 
have  given  it  their  support  by  allowing  it  to  devour  the  old 
favourite  the  Popular  Catholic  Party.  At  the  State  Secretariat, 
where  Cardinal  Gasparri  and  his  colleagues  ceaselessly  weave 
their  schemes  and  watch  passing  events,  it  is  expected  that 
Fascism  in  its  present  form  will  last  at  least  three  years.  Then, 
when  the  whole  of  Italy  will  have  become  Fascist,  new  develop¬ 
ments  will  inevitably  come.  But  before  we  speak  of  these  let  us 
discuss  the  present  heroic  period. 

Italy  is  passing  through  an  heroic  period.  The  kinetic  energy 
liberated  by  Mussolini’s  activities  is  colossal.  An  enumeration 
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of  the  reforms  which  are  being  effected  would  need  a  special 
article,  and  would  show  more  practical  work  done  in  six 
»  months  than  in  the  twenty  years  preceding.  The  country 
resembles  a  great  machine  to  which  enormous  power  has 
been  applied,  and  which  throbs  with  concentrated  motion. 
The  reforms  which  have  been  on  the  programme  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  parties  for  two  generations,  and  which  they  lacked  the 
power  to  effect,  are  now  coming  through  in  a  morning  while  the 
rising  sun  sends  the  glory  of  its  rays  over  the  Pincio  to  the 
Eternal  City.  Questions  which  well-meaning  but  flabby  politi¬ 
cians  have  carried  about  with  them  in  their  mind  for  years  are 
being  put  and  answered.  Only  one  quality  is  demanded  :  the 
very  best ;  and  only  one  sort  of  work  is  accepted  :  the  very  best. 
When  some  time  ago  an  under-secretary  fell  ill  and  reported 
that  he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  work,  Mussolini  answered  : 
“  You  can  die  at  the  Ministry.”  The  pace  is  heroic.  Mussolini 
knows  that  it  cannot  last,  but  he  will  keep  it  up  as  long  as  human 
nature  can  stand  it.  But  he  is  preparing  for  the  time  when  Italy 
will  settle  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  "will 
naturally  have  more  time  again  for  discussing  various  political 
views.  He  has  decided  that  when  this  time  comes  the  country 
will  not  go  back  to  the  petty  party  divisions  which  clogged  all 
useful  work  in  the  preceding  period.  Mussolini  will  take  care 
that  the  political  issues  will  be  clearly  put. 

He  is  the  champion  of  organised  individualism  against  Socialist 
levelling.  He  has  won  the  fight.  But  the  attack  will  be 
renewed.  And  he  poses  the  issue  :  Fascism  against  Communism. 
He  has  no  use  for  intermediate  expressions.  For  him  Fascism 
is  a  name  for  the  conservatism  of  the  race  which  demands  respect 
for  tradition,  for  duty  and  honour,  for  individual  effort  and  for 
property.  In  our  country  Mussolini  would  be  called  a  Conser¬ 
vative.  His  reformatory  zeal  does  not  make  him  less  Conserva¬ 
tive.  For  the  object  of  his  sweeping  reforms  is  to  maintain  the 
old  building  and  to  strengthen  it  by  incorporating  new  strong 
parts.  Italy  is  a  country  with  an  ancient  bourgeoisie.  Mussolini 
is  an  Italian  of  the  Italians.  His  Socialist  past  counted  for 
nothing  when,  by  a  wonderful  selective  process,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  Italian  common  sense  and  Italian  Conservatism. 
In  spite  of  our  personal  admiration  for  Mussolini,  we  must  say 
that  he  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  national  will.  Italy  is  all, 
Mussolini  is  nothing. 

We,  who  are  on  the  verge  of  a  Labour  Government,  and 
Labour  government  means  a  free  field  for  a  time  to  the  Socialist 
experimenter,  we  must  take  interest  in  the  Conservative  Renais¬ 
sance  of  Italy  under  Mussolini.  For  *here  we  find  a  political 
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situation  which  has  developed  on  exactly  opposite  lines  to  the 
inevitable  doom  which  we  are  told  is  awaiting  us.  Mussolini’s 
success  in  Italy  is  a  success  for  Conservatism  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  We  watch  him  with  sympathy  and  interest. 

Mussolini  is  no  fool.  He  knows  that  his  difficulties  are  but 
beginning,  for  they  lie  not  in  the  emotional-political,  but  in  the 
matter-of-fact  economic  and  financial  plane.  There  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  for  Mussolini’s  final  success  :  social  policy  and  finance. 

Mussolini’s  social  policy  is  based  on  two  principles  :  First,  the 
working  classes  form  a  part  of  the  nation.  They  are  an  inti¬ 
mately  component  part,  and  not,  as  the  Socialists  want  everybody 
to  believe,  an  entity  by  themselves.  Mussolini  fearlessly  has 
replaced  patriotism  on  the  pedestal  from  which  some  of  us  have 
allowed  the  Socialists  to  remove  it.  And  he  says  that  the  worker 
is  as  great  a  patriot  as  any  other  citizen. 

Second,  Mussolini  says  that  there  is  no  inherent  antagonism 
between  the  man  who  has  work  to  give  and  the  man  who  does 
the  work ;  between  the  capitalist  and  the  worker.  They  have 
one  great  object  in  common  :  to  increase  production.  Produc¬ 
tion,  production,  and  again  production  is  Mussolini’s  slogan. 

If  he  fights  the  trade  unions  it  is  because  they  limit  production ; 
if  he  will  fight  the  capitalist,  it  will  be  for  the  same  reason. 
Produce  or  die  is  the  motto  which  could  be  written  at  the  head 
of  the  Mussolinian  economic  policy.  Where  capital  and  workers 
may  disagree  is  alx)ut  the  distribution  of  profits  from  production. 
But  this  is  quite  a  normal  thing — a  competition  which  goes  on 
among  all  classes  and  groups,  and  one  cannot  make  the  conflict 
over  this  distribution  the  keystone  to  a  governmental  pro¬ 
gramme.  A  national  Government  has  to  admit  that  such  con¬ 
flicts  are  sometimes  inevitable,  and  its  only  duty  is  to  see  that 
fair  play  is  assured,  and  that  Socialist  carpet-baggers  do  not 
envenom  the  business  by  political  propaganda. 

Mussolini’s  policy  is  in  the  making.  There  is  yet  much  which 
needs  clarification,  and  details  will  have  to  be  looked  after.  But 
Italy  undoubtedly  is  swinging  up  in  a  glorious  effort  to  regain 
time  lost  while  she  was  under  the  spell  of  an  internationalist 
theory  for  which  her  people  have  no  real  sympathy.  When  the 
present  heroic  period  of  Fascism  will  come  to  an  end  we  can 
expect  to  see  a  powerful  Conservative  party  in  Italy ;  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  German  Nationalists,  but  very  much  akin  to  what  ' 
has  been  evolved  in  this  country. 

By  his  success  Mussolini  has  been  able  to  destroy  the  hypnotic 
suggestion  that  theoreticians  from  the  Left  have  the  monopoly 
of  receipts  for  the  solution  of  all  political  difficulties,  and  for  this 
Europe  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Mussolini’s  politics  are  conservative,  but  his  methods  are  quite 
the  opposite.  He  says  himself  that  Bolshevism  and  Fascism 
liave  the  same  methods  for  obtaining  opposite  results.  Mussolini 
is  ruthless  in  his  desire  to  see  execution  follow  decision  as 
thunder  comes  after  lightning.  No  half  measures  for  him.  His 
first  step  on  taking  over  the  affairs  of  government  was  to  sweep 
out  the  pohtical  corpses  which  were  barring  all  ways  to  progress. 
Of  all  the  “  great  ”  men  of  the  Italian  Parliament  who  seemed 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  administration  Mussolini 
left  only  two  or  three.  His  Ministers  are  new  men.  Sometimes 
he  has  been  unlucky  in  his  choice,  but  his  principal  advisers 
are  worth  their  salt. 

The  most  prominent  among  them  is  De  Stefani,  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  A  modest  professor  of  economics  at  Padua  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  was  placed  by  Mussolini,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
at  the  head  of  Italian  finance.  He  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
bringing  down  the  Budget  to  sane  dimensions.  If  not  this  year, 
then  the  next  the  deficit  which  seemed  eternal  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  is  being  done  by  drastic  economies  and  by  a 
constructive  financial  policy.  In  every  direction  expenses  are 
cut  down  to  the  bone.  About  100,000  civil  servants  have  been 
dismissed  or  are  to  go  in  a  few  months.  Nationalised  services 
are  being  reformed  and  their  passage  into  private  hands  is  being 
prepared.  The  system  of  subsidies  to  industry  and  trade  has 
been  done  away  with.  Foreign  capital  has  been  put  on  a  level 
with  the  Italian. 

Mussolini  is  all  for  decentralisation.  The  men  on  the  spot  are 
expected  to  take  the  decisions  and  to  accept  responsibility  for 
them.  Bed  tape  is  a  horror,  and  is  forbidden.  If  a  man  is  not 
able  to  say  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ”  he  is  useless.  Mistakes  are  inevit¬ 
able,  and  can  be  condoned;  inaction  is  a  crime,  and  will  not  be 
pardoned.  If  accepted  methods  are  bad,  get  rid  of  them ;  if 
the  letter  of  the  law  prevents  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  all 
the  worse  for  the  letter — it  will  be  changed  immediately.  Two 
men  must  not  do  one  man’s  work ;  each  man  must  do  an 
honest  day’s  work,  or  pay  the  penalty.  In  every  path  of  life 
production  must  be  driven  upwards ;  if  it  goes  down  in  quantity, 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  quality  must  be  shown.  One 
must  never  be  afraid  of  choosing  new  paths — the  sense  of  Fascism 
is  that  it  refuses  to  be  bound  by  old  methods  if  there  are  better 
new  ones. 

The  present  pace  in  Italy  is  killing.  The  machine  will  have 
to  slow  down.  But  Mussolini  will  see  to  it  that  before  this 
happens  the  broom  will  have  swept  thoroughly. 

Vladimir  Poliakoff 
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The  Germans  assert  that  they  have  paid  fabulous  amounts  to  the 
Allies  in  cash  and  kind,  and  give  imposing  figures  in  support  of 
their  contention.  The  Allies  maintain  that  Germany  has  paid 
very  little  and  quote  figures  which  differ  widely  from  the  German 
statistics  to  the  bewilderment  of  outsiders  who  naturally  ask  : 
“What  are  the  facts?”  “Is  Germany  being  exploited  and 
impoverished  by  her  late  opixrnents  or  has  she  not  made  a  real 
effort  to  make  good  the  damage  she  has  done?  ” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  Germany’s 
payments,  because  the  methods  of  accounting  adopted  by  both 
sides  are  extremely  unclear  and  unbusinesslike.  Perusal  of  some 
of  the  official  statements  available  will  leave  even  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  professional  accountant  utterly  bewildered.  Clarity  has  been 
made  difficult  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the  Germans 
have  not  unnaturally  endeavoured  to  exaggerate  their  efforts. 
The  Allies  likewise  may  have  striven  to  understate  receipts. 
Their  accounting  has  been  made  particularly  difficult  because 
different  nations  have  diflerent  methods  of  book-keeping,  and  an 
attempt  to  unify  these  methods  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  confusion. 
In  the  second  place,  the  two  contending  sides  place  widely 
differing  valuations  upon  goods,  services,  etc.,  and  it  is  practically 
imjiossible  to  obtain  an  agreement  between  them.  Matters  are 
so  obscure  that  the  Germans  themselves  do  not  know  how'  much 
they  have  paid. 

In  support  of  their  assertion  that  they  have  paid  gigantic 
amounts  and  that  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  is  utterly  unreason¬ 
able,  the  Germans  have  published  various  official  statements  w'hich 
differ  widely,  as  the  following  examples  show  : — 

Gold  Marks. 

Frankjurter  Zeitunq, IQth,  1^22  ..  ..  46,600,000,000 

Dr.  F.  Schroder  in  Manchester  Guardian  Supplement, 

September  28th,  1922  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  41,000,000,000 

Later  official  statement  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  38,242,970,000 

German  Embsissy  statement,  February  8th,  1923  ..  36,000,000,000 

Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  February  22nd,  1923  . .  56,500,000,000 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  Ger¬ 
many  has  paid  merely  a  fraction  of  the  smallest  of  the  five  sums 
given.  The  accounts  of  the  Reparations  Commission  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  little  volume,  “  Statement  of  German  Obligations,” 
which  was  published  last  autumn.  The  accounts  are  very 
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unclear  to  outsiders.  The  book  itself  is  almost  unobtainable  by 
the  average  reader.  It  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  best  to  give 
a  summary  of  its  contents  which  was  printed  in  the  weekly 
circular  of  October  26th,  1922,  published  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Montagu  and  Co.,  the  well-known  bankers,  which  is  filed  in  a 
great  many  banks.  Messrs.  Montagu  summarised  the  contents 
of  the  Reparations  Commission  Report  as  follows  : — 

“  According  to  the  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Reparations 
Commission,  the  cash  payments  made  by  Germany  up  to  April  30th, 
1922,  totalled  1,426,000,000  gold  marks — less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
military  occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  which  up  to  that  date  has  reached 
2,131,000,000  gold  marks  for  the  Allies,  and  1,000,000,000  gold  marks 
for  the  United  States. 

“  These  hgures  have  been  disputed  by  the  German  Government 
through  its  Consular  Offices  in  New  York.  The  German  Consul,  Lang, 
has  issued  a  statement  showing  that,  according  to  the  figures  recently 
prepared  in  Berlin,  the  Germsm  reparations  payments  in  money  to  date 
aggregated  2,193,470,000  gold  marks — a  difference  of  768,470,000  gold 
marks — and  that  the  total  payments  in  property  and  money,  dire<  t  and 
indirect,  amounted  to  38,242,970,000  gold  marks. 

“  The  Reparations  Commission  now  announces  that  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  accouhts  set  forth  in  the  above  statement  ‘  refer  only  to 
the  cliarges  upon  Germany  under  Parts  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Treaty  for 
which  the  Reparations  Commission  is  responsible,  and  are  not  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  of  all  the  payments  made  by  Germany  vmder  the 
Treaty.’  For  instance,  the  figures  published  in  the  general  statements  of 
Germany’s  deliveries  and  payments  between  November  11th,  1918,  and 
April  30th,  1922,  do  not  include  the  value  of  paper  marks  requisitioned 
by  the  Armies  of  Occupation  (including  the  American  Army)  down  to 
the  latter  date,  amounting  to  571,000,000  gold  marks.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  charges  imder  the  Treaty  which  do  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  tables  of  accounts  in  the  publication  in  question,  as  for  instance  : 
(1)  the  value  of  other  reqxiisitions  and  services  required  by  the  Armies 
of  Occupation  and  paid  directly  by  the  German  Government,  which  is 
officially  stated  by  that  Government  as  14,000,000,000  paper  marks 
between  the  Armistice  and  March  3l8t,  1922  (a  sum  which  might  be 
estimated  as  representing  a  gold  value  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,000,000,000 
marks) ;  (2)  the  pa3nnents  to  the  Allied  Clearing  Offices  on  account  of 
private  debts  down  to  April  30th,  1922,  646,000,000  gold  marks. 
Furthermore,  the  figmes  given  by  the  Reparations  Commission  (as  may 
be  seen  from  the  published  statement)  do  not  include  any  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  Government  properties  in  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia 
ceded  to  Poland,  in  respect  of  which  a  further  credit  will  eventually  have 
to  be  given  to  Poland.” 

While,  according  to  the  various  German  official  statements, 
vast  amounts  have  been  paid  over  to  the  Allies,  the  figures  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Reparations  Commission  show  that  the  cash  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  Germany  were  far  less  than  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  was  left 
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over  for  reparations.  The  grossly  conflicting  statements  issued 
by  the  two  sides  seem  absolutely  irreconcilable. 

An  ofiBcial  statement  issued  by  Germany  is  superscribed  “  Our 
Performances  (Leistungen)  under  the  Peace  Treaty.”  It  con¬ 
tains  the  following  details  :  — 

Preliminary  Deliveries  and  Deliveries  in  Kind. 

State  property  in  ceded  territories  . . 

Merchant  marine,  American  vessels  excluded 
Abandoned  materials  . . 

Railway  rolling  stock,  etc.,  in  ceded  territoric.s 
Saar  mines 

Machines  for  reconstruction  work 
Coni,  coke  and  bye-products  . . 

Livestock 

Inland  navigation  vessels  and  oversea  cables 
Dye-stuffs,  'proceeds  from  sale  of  scrap,  agricultural 
machinery,  etc. 

16,313,000,000 


Gold  Marks. 
6,400,000,000 
4.400,000,000 
1,600,000,000 
1,501,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
871,000,000 
692,000,000 
299,000,000 
218,000,000 

132,000,000 


Cash  Deliveries. 

Under  Peace  Treaty  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 ,596,000,000 

Ditto,  under  Clearing  House  procedure  . .  . .  . .  698,000,000 


2,193,000,000 


Cost  of  Army  of  Occupation,  damages 
and  the  German  colonies 
Loss  of  claims  on  Germany’s  allies  . . 
German  liquidated  property  abroad . . 


in  foreign  countries 

.  1,036,500,000 

.  7,000,000,000 

.  11,700,000,000 


Grand  Total 


..  38,242,970,000 


It  will  be  noticed  .that  the  official  summary  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  reparation  payments  proper,  although  it  is  usually 
asserted  by  the  uncritical  that  ‘  ‘  Germany  has  already  paid  in 
reparations  something  like  40,000,000,000  gold  marks.”  The 
cash  deliveries,  it  will  be  noticed,  come  only  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  that  sum,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  cash  payments 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reparations,  but  they  are  payments  for 
private  pre-war  debts  which  were  settled  by  the  clearing  houses. 
Among  the  items  given  in  the  statement  headed  “Performances 
under  the  Peace  Treaty,”  there  are  some  very  extraordinary  ones. 
Article  261  of  the  Peace  Treaty  states  ; — 

“  Germany  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
any  claims  she  may  have  to  payment  or  repayment  byjthe  Governments 
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of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  emd,  in  particulcu*,  any  claims 
which  may  arise  now  or  hereafter  from  the  fulfilment  of  \mdertakings 
made  by  Germany  during  the  war  to  those  Governments.” 

Germany  advanced  to  her  allies  during  the  war  about 
Mk. 7, 000, 000 ,000,  acting  as  their  banker.  Austria-Hungary  has 
broken  up,  and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  are  practically  bankrupt. 
Even  if  Germany  and  her  allies  had  been  victorious,  Germany 
would  scarcely  have  received  repayment  from  her  poor  associates 
in  the  struggle.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  the  article  quoted  was 
inserted  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  for  it  was  bound  to  be  entirely 
inoperative.  Nevertheless,  Germany  claims  that  she  has  paid 
Mk. 7, 000 ,000 ,000  to  the  Allies  by  agreeing  to  forgo  absolutely 
worthless  claims. 

Examination  of  other  items  in  the  official  statement  reveals 
similarly  extraordinary  entries.  The  merchant  ships  handed 
over,  exclusive  of  those  in  American  waters,  are  valued  at 
4,400,000,000  gold  marks.  In  another  official  German  statement 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  ships  delivered  are  given  at 
4,625,718  tons,  worth  7,310,302,824  gold  marks.  The  value  per 
ton  is  absolutely  fantastic.  The  provisional  valuation  of  the 
Eeparations  Commission  comes  only  to  659,867,000  gold  marks. 
A  detailed  official  statement  published  in  Germany  tells  us  that 
“the  value  of  each  single  ship  has  separately  been  arrived  at, 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  ship  values  obtaining  on  January  10th, 
1920.”  In  January,  1920,  the  temporary  shortage  of  shipping 
and  wild  speculation  had  driven  up  freights  and  the  value  of 
ships  to  a  tremendous  height.  The  British  valuation  is  based  on 
the  money  received  for  the  sale  of  ships. 

In  the  statement  given  above  the  value  of  the  Saar  coal  mines 
is  placed  at  1,000,000,000  gold  marks.  In  the  two  other  official 
statements  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  value 
of  the  Saar  mines  is  given  as  1,100,000,000  gold  marks.  In 
the  British  census  of  production  of  1907  the  capital  of  the  British 
coal  mines  was  given  as  ^128,000,000,  or  about  10s.  per  ton  of 
coal  mined.  Saar  coal  is  very  inferior  to  British  coal.  In  1913 
the  production  of  the  Saar  field  came  to  12,223,000  tons.  On 
the  basis  of  British  valuation,  the  capital  of  the  Saar  mines  would 
be  about  £6,112,000,  or  Mk. 120, 000, 000  gold.  The  value  of 
mines  depends  on  the  profits  they  yield.  The  English  mines 
yielded  before  the  war,  on  a  five  years’  average,  £19,000,000  in 
profits  and  royalties.  On  the  basis  of  5  per  cent,  their  value 
would  be  £400,000,000  for  an  average  production  of  about 
270,000.000  tons.  As  the  Saar  field  produced  in  the  best  pre-war 
year  less  than  one-twentieth  of  that  quantity,  and  as  Saar  coal 
is  very  inferior  to  British  coal,  the  Saar  field  should  at  the 
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utmost  be  worth  £20,000,000,  or  400,000,000  gold  marks,  Ger¬ 
many  has  placed  three  times  as  high  a  value  as  the  sum  mentioned 
upon  the  Saar  mines.  What  is  the  basis  of  her  calculation? 

The  German  Government  has  published  an  official  “  Summary 
of  the  Delivery  and  the  Work  Done,  according  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,”  and  on  page  24  of  that  document  the  basis  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  reserves  of  the  Saar  field  is  given.  It  states  in  sober 
earnest  that  the  Saar  field  contains  the  following  quantities  of 
workable  coal  ; — 

Down  to  1,600  metres  depth  ..  11,382,000,000  tons. 

From  1,500  to  2,000  metres  depth  ..  4,466,000,000  „ 

Below  2,000  metres  . .  . .  . .  20,670,000,000  „ 

36,608,000,000  tons. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Saar  coal  lies  below  1,500  metres,  or  4,600  feet.  According 
to  British  experience  coal  mining  below  4,000  feet  is  impractic¬ 
able  for  technical  and  financial  reasons.  Hence  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  coal  is  to  all  appearances  without  value.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  German  official  statement  puts  in  serious  earnest  a 
value  upon  this  unworkable  'coal.  The  value  of  the  total  coal  is 
given  as  follows  : — 

Down  to  1,600  metres  depth  ..  . .  . .  2*6  pfennigs  per  ton. 

From  1,600  to  2,000  metres  depth  . .  . .  . .  1*6  „  „ 

Below  2,000  metres  depth  ..  ..  ..  ..1-0  „  „ 

As  the  maximum  yearly  production  of  the  Saar  field  was 
12,223,000  tons,  the  estimated  supply  would  last  3,000  years  if 
production  in  that  small  field  should  remain  on  the  scale  of  the 
1913  output.  It  would  last  1,500  years  if  output  should  be 
doubled.  In  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  field,  the  doubling  of 
the  output  may  not  be  feasible.  The  German  Government  puts 
a  cash  value  on  coal  some  of  which  will  be  mined  only  2,000  or 
3,000  years  hence,  supposing  that  by  then  it  will  be  possible  to 
raise. coal  profitably  from  a  depth  of  6,000  feet  and  more. 

With  two  or  three  insignificant  exceptions  all  the  items  in  the 
statement  of  Germany’s  performance  under  the  Peace  Treaty 
given  above  are  as  extraordinarily  over-stated  as  the  few  which 
have  been  criticised.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  most  of  the 
items  given  cannot  give  relief  to  the  French  and  other  peoples 
impoverished  by  the  war.  The  State  property  in  the  ceded  terri¬ 
tories  consists  of  forests,  public  buildings,  etc.  Only  a  few  items, 
and  these  minor  ones,  are  available  for  reparation  purposes. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  Germany  has  put  such  an  excessive 
value  on  certain  properties,  especially  as  some  of  these  values 
are  irreconcilable  with  previous  German  valuations.  In  1913 
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Doctor  Karl  Helfferich,  a  former  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank, 
who  was  the  German  Minister  of  Finance  during  the  war,  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  book,  Deutschlands  V olkswohlstand ,  of  which  there 
is  an  English  translation.  In  the  sixth  edition  of  the  book, 
published  in  1915,  there  is  a  statement  on  page  110  in  which 
the  value  of  all  German  mines  is  stated  to  be  between 
Mk. 5, 000 ,000 ,000  and  Mk. 6, 000 ,000, 000  gold.  Imperial  Ger¬ 
many  had  very  important  iron  mines,  copper  mines,  zinc  mines, 
lead  mines,  etc.  The  relatively  unimportant  Saar  coalfield  pro¬ 
duced  about  one-thirteenth  of  Germany’s  coal.  If  we  assume 
that  before  the  war  all  the  German  coal  mines  were  worth 
Mk.5,000,000,000,  the  Saar  coal  mines,  with  their  inferior  coal, 
would  be  worth  somewhat  less  than  Mk. 400 ,000 ,000,  the  figure 
which  the  Eeparations  Commission  put  on  them.  The  German 
estimate  of  Mk.  1,000 ,000 ,000  or  Mk.l  ,100,000,000  is  obviously 
hugely  exaggerated. 

On  the  same  page  of  Helfl'erich’s  book  the  value  of  Germany’s 
merchant  marine  and  inland  shipping — the  latter  had  a  greater 
tonnage  than  the  former — is  given  as  being  a  little  more  than 
Mk.l, 000 ,000 ,000  gold.  Nevertheless,  the  German  official  state¬ 
ment  puts  the  value  of  the  shipping  ceded  to  the  Entente  at 
Mk. 4, 400, 000, 000,  or  more  than  four  times  as  much,  while  the 
value  of  the  shipping  ceded  to  the  Entente  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  in  American  hands  combined  is  given  as 
Mk. 7,310,302,824,  or  more  than  seven  times  the  value  put  upon 
all  Germany’s  shipping,  both  maritime  and  inland,  by  Herr 
Helfferich.  It  should  be  noted  that  Herr  Helfferich  tried  to 
prove  in  his  book  that  Germany  was  far  richer  than  France  and 
England,  and  that  he  rather  overstated  than  understated  values. 
Hence  his  book  w'as  criticised  by  experts  as  putting  unduly  high 
values  upon  Germany’s  property. 

Germany’s  reparation  payments  in  cash  are  exceedingly  small. 
As  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  they  do  not  even 
suffice  for  paying  the  costs  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  A  glance 
at  the  German  official  table  shows  that  the  money  value  of 
reparations  in  kind,  such  as  coal,  livestock,  machines,  dyestuffs, 
etc.,  is  not  very  great,  even  if  we  accept  the  very  exaggerated 
German  values  which  have  been  put  on  some  of  these  items. 
Still,  to  the  uninitiated  the  number  of  animals  claimed  by  the 
Allies  and  delivered  by  the  Germans,  and  the  quantities  of  coal, 
timber,  etc.,  claimed  and  delivered  seem  very  imposing.  In  the 
absence  of  up-to-date  and  uncontested  figures  regarding  Ger¬ 
many’s  payments  in  kind,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  unchallengeable  statement  of  Germany’s  de¬ 
liveries.  Even  the  German  authorities  scarcely  agree  as  to  the 
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quantities  delivered  as  reparations.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to 
study  the  effect  of  Germany’s  payments  upon  a  single  country. 
Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  Belgium.  Belgium  has  been  given  the 
most  favoured  iwsition  with  regard  to  reparations.  Relatively 
she  has  suffered  far  less  destruction  than  France.  In  view  of 
this  fact  and  in  view  of  her  priority,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
damage  done  to  her  should  have  been  made  good  by  Germany. 
According  to  the  very  latest  Belgian  accounts,  Belgian  damages 
and  reparations  received  compare  as  follows  : — 


Spent  by  Belgium  on  reparations  up  to  March,  1923  : —  Gold  Marks. 

22,712,416,290  paper  francs  ..  ..  ..  =  7,000,000,000 

Estimated  further  payments  required  for  reparations  : — 

12,000,000,000  paper  francs  . .  . .  .  •  =  4,000,000,000 

Total  spent  and  to  be  spent  . .  . .  . .  . .  IdjOOOjOOOjOOO 

Received  up  to  Meirch,  1923  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,600,000,000 


Most-favoured  Belgium  has  received  on  account  of  reparations 
only  about  one-eighth  the  amount  to  which  she  is  entitled. 
Naturally,  France  is  in  a  far  worse  position  because  the  damage 
done  in  France  has  been  much  greater,  while  she  has  not  been 
treated  preferentially  with  regard  to  German  payments. 

The  Press  has  given  numerous  statements  relating  to  German 
deliveries  of  livestock  to  the  Entente.  The  numbers  seem  very 
large  at  first  sight,  and  one  might  think  that  the  Entente  Powers 
had  acted  greedily  towards  Germany  and  were  trying  to  obtain 
from  that  country  more  than  they  had  lost  in  the  war.  Let  ns 
look  at  the  position  by  means  of  the  Belgian  figures,  which  relate 
to  the  period  up  to  August  31st  of  last  year.  Belgium’s  total 
loss  by  German  confiscation,  and  her  receipts  of  animals  from 
Germany  up  to  August  31st,  1922,  compare  as  follow's  : — 

Taken  hy  Germany. 

Horses.  Cattle.  Pigs.  Sheep.  Goats.  Poultry. 

91,124  660,468  260,216  14,091  20,868  1,686,266 

Handed  over  by  Germany  up  to  August  31«^  1922. 

24,686  73,231  None  48,738  9,977  114,056 

Apparently  Belgium  has  had  returned  to  her  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  horses,  about  one-eighth  of  the  cattle,  none  of  the 
pigs,  and  one-fifteenth  of  the  poultry. 

In  France  the  losses  of  livestock  and  the  numbers  restored 
stand  in  a  similar  proportion. 

According  to  the  official  German  publication,  "  Carrying  out  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,”  the  following  quantities  of  livestock  were 
delivered  up  to  January  10th ,  1922  : — 


Country. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Poviltry. 

France  . . 

. .  -62,291 

77,212 

139,170 

11,687 

131,647 

Belgium . . 

..  17,462 

73,781 

48,971 

9,7.')4 

80,645 

Italy 

4,000 

— 

1,800 

— 

— 

Rumania 

296 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Serbia 

..  11,340 

660 

— 

— 

— 
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Additional  deliveries  have  taken  place  since  then.  However, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  totals  are  not  very  large  if  compared 
merely  with  the  losses  of  Belgium. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  Germany  has  been  greatly  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  Allies,  that  the  deliveries  of  cattle  and  of  milch 
cows  have  created  a  scarcity  of  meat  and  milk  in  the  country, 
that  under-feeding  is  general,  and  that  the  people  die  like  flies, 
especially  the  aged  and  the  children.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
at  all  if  the  German  death  rate  was  very  high,  because  nearly 
2,000,000  of  the  healthiest  and  strongest  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
Besides,  the  middle  class,  and  especially  those  in  receipt  of  fixed 
incomes,  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  collapse  of  the  mark. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Germany  has  received  about  1,000,000 
refugees,  chiefly  from  Eastern  Europe,  people  who  had  been 
starved  in  Bussia,  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  and  who  brought  with 
them  typhoid  and  many  other  diseases.  The  fact  that  Germany 
is  prosperous  may  be  seen  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
and  by  lack  of  emigration.  During  the  last  three  years  births 
and  deaths  were  as  follows  : — 


1919 

1920 

1921 


Births. 

1,299,404 

1,651,593 

1,586,836 


Deaths. 

1,017,284 

985,235 

900,181 


Excess  of 
Births. 
282,120 
666,358 
686,655 


The  well-being  of  the  German  masses  is  attested  not  only  by 
the  very  great  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but  also  by  the 
extraordinarily  low  death  rate  among  the  people  in  general  and 
among  infants.  Post-war  and  pre-war  death  rates  compare  as 
follows : — 


General  Death  Rate. 

Death  Rate  Among 
Infants  up  to  One 
Year  Old. 

Pre-war. 

1904 

. .  22-6  per  thousand 

19-6  per  thousand 

1905 

. .  20-8 

20-5 

1906 

..  19-2 

18-5 

1907 

..  190 

17-6 

1908 

..  190 

17-8 

1909 

..  181 

170 

1910 

..  171 

16-2 

1911 

..  18-2 

19-2 

1912 

..  16-4 

14*7 

1913 

..  16-8 

151 

Post-war. 

1919 

..  16-2 

14-5 

1920 

..  15-9 

131 

1921 

..  14-7 

13-3 

The  figures  given 
superfluous. 

are  so  striking  that  comment  seems  quite 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  milk  supply  in  various 
countries.  One  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  number  of 
milch  cows,  but  also  tTie  quantity  of  milk  yielded  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  converted  into  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  quantities  fed 
to  calves,  used  industrially,  etc.  However,  I  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  the  German  milk  supply  per  family  is  superior  to  that 
in  Great  Britain. 

Germany  has  delivered  a  considerable  number  of  animals  lo 
the  Allies.  Still,  the  number  handed  over  forms  an  exceedingly 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  German  livestock.  Germany’s  live¬ 
stock,  far  from  being  depleted  by  these  deliveries,  has  increased 
enormously.  The  official  Statistical  Abstract  of  Germany  con¬ 
tains  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  last  three  livestock 
censuses  : — 

Cattle.  rigs.  Sheep. 

1st  March,  1919  ..  15,828,164  6,756,806  5,684,643 

Ist  „  1920  ..  16,213,454  9,323,444  6,199,481 

1st  December,  1921  ..  16,850,684  15,879,223  6,890,418 

For  some  considerable  time  Germany  has  handed  over  about 
2,000,000  tons  of  reparation  coal  per  month.  Practically  all  the 
time  up  to  the  French  entry  into  the  Euhr  Valley  deliveries  were 
in  arrear,  and  lately  Germany  pleaded  that  she  was  forced  to 
import  English  coal  as  her  production  was  insufficient  for  her 
needs  and  reparations  combined.  Germany’s  coal  shortage  was 
caused  not  by  reparation  deliveries  but  by  gross  under-production, 
the  extent  of  which  may  be  measured  by  the  following  figures 
relating  to  the  Euhr  coalfield  v — 

Output.  Number  of  Workers. 

1913  .  114,550,163  tons.  427,000 

1922  .  97,350,000  „  661,066 

Production  per  worker  per  year  is  equal  only  to  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  pre-war  production.  The  Euhr  coal  output  of  1922 
was  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  1913,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  of  workers  employed.  Had  the  coal  miners 
in  Germany  produced  as  much  per  year  as  before  the  war,  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  been  able  to  supply  all  the  reparation  coal 
demanded;  she  need  not  have  imported  any  foreign  coal,  and 
she  might,  in  addition,  have  had  an  exportable  surplus  of  about 
40,000,000  tons  per  year.  Compared  with  Germany’s  coal  wealth 
and  productive  potentialities,  her  coal  deliveries  were  quite 
unimportant. 

Germany’s  capacity  to  pay  depends  on  the  physical  wealth  of 
the  country  and  upon  the  energy  with  which  the  national 
resources  are  exploited  by  the  people.  Owing  to  her  physical 
and  human  resources,  Germany  is  undoubtedly  the  richest  nation 
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on  the  Continent,  and  she  is  in  all  probability  even  richer  than 
Great  Britain.  Germany  occupies  the  choicest  position  in 
Europe.  Being  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  Germany  is  the 
natural  mart  and  exchange  of  Europe.  Vast  quantities  of  goods 
going  to  and  coming  from  Eastern  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
the  Danubian  countries,  Poland,  Western  Eussia,  and  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  lands  go  by  way  of  Germany. 

The  country  has  not  only  a  most  favourable  geographical 
position  but  a  most  excellent  structure.  All  North  Germany 
forms  a  gigantic  plain  which  is  opened  up  by  a  unique  system 
of  deep  and  gently  flowing  parallel  running  rivers  which  are 
navigable  by  boats  of  1 ,000  tons  and  over.  Railway  construction 
throughout  the  plain  is  very  cheap.  Hence  Germany  has  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  very  low  freights  by  railway  and  water¬ 
way.  The  agricultural  soil  is  extraordinarily  rich.  Although 
Germany  has  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  her  mineral  resources, 
she  remains  the  most  highly  mineralised  country  in  Europe.  Coal 
is  the  most  precious  mineral  rn  the  modern  world.  With  regard 
to  coal,  reduced  Germany  compares  as  follows  with  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  : — 


Germany 
Poland  . . 

United  Kingdom 
European  Russia 
France  . . 
Belgium . . 
Holland 
Other  countries 


235,000,000,000  tons. 
208,000,000,000  „ 
189,000,000,000  „ 
57,000,000,000  „ 

31,000,000,000  „ 
11,000,000,000  „ 
4,000,000,000  „ 

78,000,000,000  „ 


Germany  is  far  richer  in  coal  than  Great  Britain.  Her  coal 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  can  be  won  cheaply  as  it  occurs  in 
thick  seams.  In  addition  to  coal,  Germany  possesses  enormous 
lignite  deposits,  and  her  lignite  production  will  presently  outstrip 
her  coal  production.  She  has  a  great  wealth  of  peat  and  of 
timber,  and  her  water  courses  can  provide  millions  of  hydro¬ 
electrical  horse-power.  Her  store  of  potash  and  of  salts  of 
every  kind  is  absolutely  inexhaustible.  Germany  produces 
minerals  of  almost  every  kind,  and  new  discoveries  are  made 
every  month. 

Owing  to  her  natural  resources,  Germany  is  destined  to  be 
a  great  industrial  and  commercial  country,  and  the  exploitation 
of  her  wonderful  wealth  is  facilitated  by  her  very  large,  rapidly 
increasing,  industrious,  ambitious,  and  intelligent  population.  In 
view  of  these  possessions,  Germany  should  easily  be  able  to  pay 
reparations  on  a  very  substantial  scale.  Her  ability  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  energy  with  which  latent  wealth  is  converted 
into  marketable  commodities. 
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Unfortunately,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  under-production  ban 
become  universal  in  Germany.  Production  has  shrunk  to  60  per 
cent,  of  pre-war  production,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Ruhr 
coalfield,  but  in  mining  in  general,  in  agriculture,  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  in  transport,  etc.  That  is  the  estimate 
officially  given  by  the  German  Statistical  Office.  On  the  other 
hand,  consumption  has  not  diminished  to  a  similar  extent.  I 
estimate  that  consumption  is  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  pre¬ 
war  consumption.  The  nation  consumes  considerably  more  thanit 
produces,  spends  considerably  more  than  it  earns.  Millions  of 
acres  have  gone  unnecessarily  out  of  cultivation. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  pay  taxes  out  of  the  excess  of  income 
over  expenditure.  There  has  been  no  such  excess  in  Germany. 
The  balance  has  been  all  along  on  the  wrong  side,  and  hitherto 
the  country  has  made  both  ends  meet  by  importing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  foreign  goods  and  paying  for  them  with  marks  which 
have  become  utterly  worthless.  Foreign  nations  have  in  this 
way  lost  about  .1:400,000,000.  Thus  Germany  has  obtained  from 
abroad  far  more  than  she  has  paid  in  cash  rejiarations.  Repara¬ 
tions  have  been  paid  twice  over  by  the  victorious  nations  and  by 
the  neutrals. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  under-pro¬ 
duction  and  over-consumption  are  fortuitous  or  deliberate.  Both 
under-])roduction  and  over-consumption  have  largely  been  caused 
by  inflation.  Workers  whose  money  wages  have  been  raised 
very  substantially  desire  to  work  less  and  to  spend  more.  That 
is  a  universal  experience.  Inflation,  while  causing  under-produc¬ 
tion  and  reckless  consumption,  has  ruined  the  unfortunate  reci¬ 
pients  of  fixed  incomes,  but  it  has  vastly  enriched  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  the  industrialists,  the  merchants  and  speculators.  The 
indebtedness  of  all  engaged  in  active  business  has  practically  been 
wiped  out.  The  wealth  of  the  investors  has  been  transferred  to 
the  business  sections  of  the  community.  The  real  wealth  of  a 
nation  con.sists  not  in  money,  which  is  a  mere  simulacrum,  but 
in  valuable  property,  such  as  land,  houses,  machinery,  railways, 
etc.  The  financial  position  of  Germany  may  be  deplorable,  but 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country  has  scarcely  been  diminished.  The 
great  resources  of  Germany  are  still  there,  and  they  can  produce 
unlimited  income.  The  mechanical  outfit  of  the  country  has  been 
vastly  improved.  While  Great  Britain  has  taxed  itself  to  the 
utmost  ever  since  1914,  Germany  has  been  taxed  very  lightly, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  earnings  has  been  applied  to  improving  the 
wealfh-creating  machinery  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  English  plant  had  to  be  neglected  because  the  tax  collector 
had  to  be  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  efficiency. 
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Nominally,  German  taxes  are  high.  On  paper  they  may  even 
be  the  highest  in  the  world.  However,  the  amounts  collected  are 
trivial.  Business  men,  who  have  been  vastly  enriched  by  the 
wiping  out  of  their  indebtedness,  pay  next  to  nothing.  Only 
fixed  income  recipients  and  the  workers  pay  the  legal  proportion 
of  the  income  tax.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
national  income  goes  to  manufacturers,  merchants,  agriculturists, 
professional  men,  etc.  In  Germany  income  tax  for  these  ranges 
up  to  60  per  cent.,  while  a  nominal  10  per  cent. — in  reality 
considerably  less — is  deducted  from  wages.  During  February  the 
income  tax  yielded  the  following  most  extraordinary  result  :  — 

Received  from  trewie,  industry,  agriculture,  &c.  . .  Mk.6, 606, 951,488 

Received  from  wage  deductions  ..  ..  ..  97,218,980,405 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  income  tax  is  paid  by  the  workers. 
On  the  basis  of  the  receipts  of  the  last  few  months,  German  tax 
revenue  comes  only  to  about  :£40, 000,000  per  year,  and  half  of 
that  insignificant  sum  is  returned  to  the  jieople  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  of  every  kind.  As  increased  on  March  Ist,  the  third- 
class  fare  on  fast  trains  is  a  penny  for  every  ten  miles,  foreign 
letter  postage  three  farthings,  domestic  letter  postage  one  farth¬ 
ing,  postage  on  parcels  of  eleven  pounds  IJd.,  etc.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  ludicrous  charges,  railways  and  post  office  deficits 
apparently  exceeded  the  total  revenue  as  follows  : — 

Total  German  revenue  12  months  1922-23..  ..  Mk.  1,288,251,000 

Estimated  deficit  of  railways  and  post  office  . .  1,978,982,000 

The  trifling  amount  of  revenue  received  is  wasted  in  every 
direction.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Germany  is 
very  lightly  taxed.  In  Great  Britain  nearly  one-third  of  the 
wealth  created  is  claimed  by  the  tax  collector.  In  Germany  the 
proportion  is  only  about  one-thirtieth.  Inflation  makes  it  easy  to 
avoid  paying  taxes.  People  pay  their  old  assessments  in  greatly 
depreciated  money.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  the  indus¬ 
trialists,  agriculturists,  and  merchants  are  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  stabilisation  of  the  mark. 

In  the  modern  world  wealth  creation  can  be  extended  to  an 
unlimited  degree.  Germany  can  undoubtedly  pay  very  large 
amounts  in  reparations  in  view’  of  the  vast  real  wealth  which  she 
jiossesses.  However,  at  present  taxation  does  not  even  suffice 
for  her  domestic  requirements,  although  Germany  has  practically 
no  array  or  navy,  and  although  her  national  debt  has  been  reduced 
to  a  few  million  pounds  by  the  collapse  of  the  mark. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  ARAB  QUESTION. 


It  is  to  the  pen  of  an  American  writer  that  we  owe  a  recent  and 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  study  of  changing  conditions  in  the 
East.  There  is  a  note  of  warning  in  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard’s 
New  World  oj  Islam  which  has  been  more  than  justified  by 
recent  events  in  Turkey.  While  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
a  policy  of  procrastination  and  drift  in  the  Near  East  are  now 
evident  to  all,  the  moment  would  seem  propitious  for  calling 
attention  to  the  menace  of  another  neglected  problem.  The 
Arab  Question,  far  from  being  settled  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  has  only  become  more  aggravated,  and,  next 
to  Turkish  Nationalism,  and  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  it, 
Arab  Nationalism  is  the  most  serious  threat  to  European  domina¬ 
tion  in  the  Near  East. 

Since  the  Arabs  joined  the  Allies  in  the  Great  War  in  order 
to  free  themselves  from  Turkish  rule,  how  comes  it  that  they  are 
now  spoken  of  as  constituting  a  menace,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  the  Turks,  to  France  and  England?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  not  difificult.  The  Arabs  rebelled  against  the  Turks 
and  joined  the  Allies  in  order  to  obtain  independence,  or,  at  least, 
freedom  from  a  government  which  they  had  come  to  regard  as 
oppressive.  After  the  War,  however,  they  found  that  they  had 
not  obtained  independence,  but  had  merely  changed  masters. 
Unfortunately  the  new  rulers,  British  and  French,  Jews  and 
Christians,  were  found  by  the  Arabs  to  be  less  to  their  taste 
than  fellow-Mohammedans,  even  if  they  were  Turks.  The  Arab 
Movement  had  not  been  a  serious  one  until  war-time  exactions 
and  severities  of  the  Turkish  military  authorities  combined  with 
economic  and  other  hardships  to  irritate  the  populations  of  the 
Arab  provinces.  The  tyrannical  rule  of  Djemal  Pasha,  Governor- 
General  of  Syria,  did  much  to  inflame  Arab  feeling  against  the 
Turks.  The  Arabs  came  to  look  to  Britain  and  France  for 
dehverance.  The  Sherif  of  Mecca,  encouraged  by  British  sup¬ 
port,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  1916  and  put  himself  and 
his  sons  at  the  head  of  the  Arab  Movement.  A  small  regular 
Arab  army  under  Emir  Feisal  fought  well,  while  large  auxiliary 
forces  of  Bedouins  did  not.  Quantities  of  British  gold,  arms 
and  supplies  poured  into  the  Hedjaz.  But  if  Arab  action  was  not 
always  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  treasure  expended  by 
the  British  Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did 
materially  assist  in  embarrassing  the  Turks  and  in  bringing  about 
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their  eventual  collapse.  The  Arab  populations  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  facilitated  by  their  attitude  the  operations  of  the  Allies, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  maintained  at  heart  feelings  of  sympathy  with  their 
former  government,  mainly  on  religious  grounds.  The  Bedouin 
tribes  were  always  hostile  to  the  Turks,  but  then  that  is  invari¬ 
ably  their  attitude  to  any  authority  which  threatens  to  restrict 
either  their  freedom  or  their  depredations. 

When  victory  was  finally  achieved  by  the  Allies,  the  fruits,  as 
far  as  the  Arabs  were  concerned,  consisted  of  an  Arab  State  in 
the  interior  of  Syria  whose  independence  was  affected  by  French 
claims  under  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  of  1916,  a  National 
Home  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  Anglo-Indian  Administration 
ih  Mesopotamia,  and  an  independent  Hedjaz  in  a  chaotic  Arabia. 
This  was  not  what  the  Arabs  had  fought  for,  and  when  the  Arab 
State  of  Syria  was  overthrown  by  the  French,  when  British  rule 
in  Iraq  led  to  a  widespread  insurrection,^  and  when  it  was  realised 
what  a  National  Home  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine  meant,  the  dis¬ 
illusion  changed  into  bitter  resentment  against  those  Allies  who 
had  lured  the  Arabs  by  false  promises.  Turkish  mismanagement 
and  even  w^ar-time  severities  were  largely  forgotten,  and  men 
compared  their  former  lot,  which  they  began  to  look  upon  as  the 
"good  old  days  ’’  under  the  paternal  Moslem  rule  of  the  Khalif’s 
government,  with  the  times  of  trouble  now  upon  them.  New 
wine  w'as  pouring  too  rapidly  into  old  bottles.  A  suspicion, 
too,  had  arisen  in  certain  minds  that  the  Arab  cause  had  suffered 
by  bad  leadership  and  evil  counsel  from  within  as  well  as  by  false 
friendship  from  without.  It  began  to  be  realised  that  the  loss 
of  Arab  independence  at  Damascus  might  in  part  be  due  to  the 
faults  of  Feisal  himself  and  of  his  councillors.  The  Arab 
Administration  had  also  been  patently  inferior  to  that  under  the 
Turks.  Pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca  brought  back  stories  of 
the  increasing  anarchy  and  dangers  of  the  Hedjaz.  Self-con¬ 
fidence  began  to  fail  in  the  hearts  of  many  Arab  thinkers,  and 
distrust  of  the  abilities  and  intentions  of  the  self-constituted 
leaders  of  the  Sherifian  family  and  their  following  took  its  place. 
At  this  psychological  moment  the  Turks  achieved  a  victory  over 
the  Greek  invaders  at  the  Sakkaria  in  July,  1921.  The  Arabs, 
smarting  under  their  grievances  and  disillusion,  hailed  the 
Turkish  success  not  only  as  a  victory  for  Islam  but  as  that  of  an 
oppressed  Orient  over  the  invading  Occident  and  all  that  New 
Order  of  Things  which  they  now  hated.  More  than  a  year  has 
passed,  and  Mustapha  Kemal’s  army  has  achieved  victories  com- 

(1)  For  an  account  of  some  of  the  causes  I  refer  the  reader  to  General 
Haldane’s  Insurrection  in  Mesopotamia,  pp.  20-29. 
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pared  with  which  the  battle  of  the  Sakkaria  seems  insignificant. 
The  causes  of  Arab  discontent  remain.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Arabs  tend  to  see  in  Angora  rather  than  in  Mecca  the  Kiblah 
to  which  they  must  look  for  help?  These  conclusions  are  the 
outcome  of  over  four  years’  close  observation  on  the  spot,  and 
personal  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  leaders  of  Arab  thought 
and  of  the  Arab  Movement,  but  with  numbers  of  all  classes  of 
society  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Other  observers  have  come  to 
the  same  opinion,  and  will  corroborate  the  view  that  the  Arab 
Movement  to-day  has,  through  lost  confidence  in  its  leaders  and 
disenchantment  with  the  results  achieved,  become  to  a  great 
extent  submerged  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favour  of  some  kind 
of  association  with  the  Turks.  The  Sherifian  family  and  its 
supporters,  who  are  mostly  men  too  seriously  compromised  to 
hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Turks,  remain  for  the  present 
an  uncertain  quantity. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  why  the  Arabs  are  discontented 
with  their  Allies  and  leaning  to  their  former  enemies,  it  may 
occur  to  us  to  ask  another  question  which  will  not  be  so  easy  to 
answer.  Why,  we  may  ask,  did  the  Allies  fail  to  satisfy  Arab 
aspirations  after  the  War  when  it  is  clear  that  they  induced  the 
Arabs  to  revolt  against  the  Turks  by  the  promise  that  their 
aspirations  would  be  fulfilled?  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  as 
Colonial  Secretary  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  14th,  1921,  in  which  he  said  :  “In  order  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  Arabs  against  the  Turks,  w’e,  in  common  with  our  Allies, 
made  during  the  War  another  series  of  promises  to  the  Arabs 
of  the  reconstitution  of  the  Arab  nation  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  restoration  of  Arab  influence  and  authority  in  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces.”  The  promises  made  to  the  Arabs  consisted 
in  the  treaty  made  unth  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  at  the  end  of  1915 
guaranteeing  to  support  Arab  independence  in  return  for  an  Arab 
revolt  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  Allied  Declaration  of  Novem¬ 
ber  8th,  1918.  This  document  stated  in  definite  terms  that  the 
Allies  intended  to  establish,  in  the  provinces  freed  from  Turkish 
rule,  national  administrations  deriving  their  authority  and 
initiative  from  the  local  populations.  In  1916  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  secret  Sykes-Picot  Agreement,  recognised  the 
interior  of  Syria  as  a  sphere  of  French  influence,  though  that 
region  had  already  been  promised  for  an  independent  Arab  State. 
In  November,  1917,  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  issued  promis¬ 
ing  a  National  Home  for  the  Tews  in  Palestine.  It  is  in  this 
tangle  of  mutually  contradictory  agreements  and  promises  that 
we  find  the  principal  reason  why  .\rab  aspirations  w’ere  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  the  War. 
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Although  in  1915  there  was  no  authority  other  than  the  Sherif 
of  Mecca  who  could  be  regarded  as  representing  the  diverse  Arab 
populations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  has  nevertheless  been  an 
inherent  defect  of  British  policy  to  continue  to  consider  the  policy 
of  the  Sherifian  family  as  synonymous  with  the  Arab  Movement. 
The  late  Djemal  Pasha,  in  his  book  Memories  of  a  Turkish 
Statesman  (Chap,  viii.,  pp.  221-239),  throws  some  new  light 
upon  the  attitude  of  Sherif  Hussein  and  his  son  Feisal  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  Arab 
revolt.  Sherifian  influence  and  prestige,  which  stood  high  for 
some  time  after  the  Armistice,  has  steadily  declined,  and  it  would 
be  an  error  to  regard  the  Hashimite  family  to-day  as  representing 
the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  settled  Arab  populations  of 
Syria,  Palestine  and  Iraq. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  with  Turkey  on  October  30th, 
1918,  British  troops  had  practically  completed  the  occupation 
of  the  Arab  provinces.  French  administration  had  been  set  up 
in  the  Tjebanon,  Arab  administration  in  the  rest  of  Syria,  the 
Zionists  w’ere  busy  in  Palestine,  and  British  rule  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Iraq.  Had  the  British  Government  at  this  time 
possessed  both  a  definite  and  moderately  wise  policy  and  some 
statesman  capable  of  carrying  it  out,  it  would,  even  then,  have 
proved  difficult  to  avoid  failure,  owing  to  the  self-contradictory 
promises  made  to  the  French,  the  Arabs  and  the  Jew’s.  As  it 
was,  neither  wisdom  nor  statesmanship  were  apparent,  and 
British  policy  embarked  on  the  one  course  which  was  morally 
certain  to  lead  to  disaster.  How  far  those  experts  upon  whom 
the  Government  was  supposed  to  rely  for  advice  on  the  Arab 
question  were  to  blame  for  advocating  that  line  of  policy  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  Franco- Arab  friction,  and  led  to  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Emir  Feisal’s  government  and  Arab  independence  in 
Syria,  is  a  question  upon  which  opinions  may  differ.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that,  inspired  perhaps  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
Arab  cause,  perhaps  by  a  wish  to  further  the  aims  of  British 
imperialism,  perhaps  even  by  temperamental  Francophobia 
or  by  personal  ambition,  some  British  political,  officers 
adopted  an  attitude  w’hich  was  not  in  keeping  with  our  engage¬ 
ments  to  the  French,  the  real  interests  of  the  Arabs,  nor  with 
the  best  of  British  traditions.  Whether  individuals  alone  are  to 
blame  for  that  attitude,  or  whether  it  received  direct  or  indirect 
encouragement  from  the  British  Government,  the  latter  cannot 
repudiate  responsibility  for  a  policy  which  was  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  whole  year  in  the  face  of  protests  from  the  French. 
In  an .  inspired  article  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  for  December  Ist,  1921,  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
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Mandate  in  Syria,  the  writer  makes  the  following  statement : 

n’y  avail  pour  la  politique  anglaise  qu'une  maniere  de  con- 
cilier  les  engagements  qu'elle  avail  pris  et  qul  chevauchaient  si 
facheusement  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  c'itait  d’intimer  d  Fay^al 
I’ordre  qu*A  Damns  il  ne  devait  plus  recourir  qu'd  Vaide  et  aux 
cons eil s  de  la  France.  Mais  rien  ne  fut  fait  dans  ce  sens.”  The 
writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  not  only  was  Feisal  left  free  to  rule 
S3n*ia  during  the  British  occupation  as  if  France  did  not  exist, 
but  French  partisans  were  intimidated  or  arrested,  a  violent  anti- 
French  campaign  was  inspired  and  subsidised  in  the  Arab  press, 
and  no  form  of  propaganda  was  neglected  which  could  vilify  or 
discredit  French  prestige.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  with- 
out  putting  the  blame  entirely  on  London,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
what  was  permitted  by  the  British  authorities  may  he  gauged 
by  the  declaration  of  a  British  official  to  a  Syrian  notable  ;  “Nous 
saurons  bien  degoMer  la  Syfie  de  la  France  et  la  France  de  la 
Syrie.”  To  my  personal  knowledge  many  British  political,  and 
even  some  other  officers,  were  indiscreet  to  the  point  of  telling 
Syrian  notables  that  the  British  would  never  give  up  that  country, 
that  France  was  bled  white  by  the  War  and  incapable  of  asserting 
her  claims,  and  that  the  French  Socialists  would  soon  be  in  power 
and  prevent  any  attempt  at  controlling  Syria. 

Our  Political  Bureau,  though  generally  successful  in  eliminating 
anti-Zionist  outbursts  in  the  local  Arab  press,  appeared  unable 
to  prevent  inflammatory  effusions  against  the  French.  The  Arab 
army  was  being  reorganised  and  rearmed  by  the  British 
authorities,  and  Syrian  extremists  openly  stated  that  this  was 
with  a  view  to  resisting  the  French  claims  and  driving  them  into 
the  sea.  The  first  French  representative  in  Damascus,  Captain 
Mercier,  was  removed  by  the  British  upon  a  complaint  of  the 
Arab  Administration  that  he  had  been  carrying  on  French  pro¬ 
paganda — this  in  a  zone  allotted  to  French  influence  by  treaty ! 
Eventually  demonstrations  became  more  disorderly,  speeches  and 
press  articles  advocating  war  against  the  French  became  more 
violent,  and  the  situation  became  serious.  Why  no  steps  were 
taken  to. put  a  stop  to  this  harmful  agitation  and  to  make  Feisal 
and  his  entourage  understand  that  such  tactics  were  unworthy  as 
well  as  dangerous,  has  never  been  explained  to  anyone’s  satis¬ 
faction.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  and  with  the  advice  of  men 
who  were  so  determined  to  render  impossible  any  Franco-Arab 
agreement,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Feisal  adopted  an  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  French  which  made  a  crisis  inevitable  and 
finally  lost  him  his  throne  in  July,  1920?  If  the  French  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  Arab  Movement  as  a  cleverly  engineered 
means  of  forwarding  the  aims  of  British  imperialism,  did  not  their 
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suspicions  seem  only  too  well  justified  by  what  happened  in  Syria 
in  1919?  Feisal  was  hopelessly  compromised  as  a  tool  of  the 
British.  “C’etoit  V attitude  de  I’ Emir  Fayqal  qui  a  rendu  impos¬ 
sible  toute  collaboration  entre  lui  et  la  Puissance  qui  allait  assumer 
le  mandat  sur  la  Syrie,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  already 
quoted,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  British  advice  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  attitude  and  therefore  for  its  unfortunate  con¬ 
sequences.^ 

After  the  throne  of  Iraq  had  been  given  to  King  Feisal  as  a 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  Syria  it  might  be  supposed  that  nothing 
could  now  mar  the  happy  relations  between  him  and  his  British 
advisers,  since  no  disturbing  Gallic  influence  could  intervene  at 
Baghdad,  the  Abode  of  Peace.  Strange  to  relate,  however,  the 
situation  there  is  not  unattended  with  the  same  manifestations 
which  appeared  in  Damascus,  and  the  cynic  may  wonder  if 
lessons  in  diplomacy  taught  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana  and 
Pharpar  may  not  prove  embarrassing  when  practised  by  the  pupil 
on  his  teachers  by  the  waters  of  Babylon. 

The  consequences  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  Arabs  against 
the  French  would  hardly  appear  to  justify  a  continuance  of  such 
tactics.  Our  Arab  experts,  however,  are  no  whit  discouraged, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1921  Emir  Abdullah,  King  Feisal’s 
brother,  was  permitted  to  come  from  the  Hedjaz  and  establish 
himself  at  Amman  in  the  British  sphere  of  Trans-Jordania,  and 
there  proclaim  his  intention  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Syria. 
Again,  as  had  been  the  case  in  Damascus  in  1919,  it  was  generally 
believed  by  the  Arabs  that  the  British  Government  was  conniv¬ 
ing  at  preparations  of  war  against  the  French.  I  personally  saw 
letters  from  some  of  Abdullah’s  entourage  plainly  stating  that 
the  Emir  was  receiving  British  official  encouragement  in  his  enter¬ 
prise.  Abdullah  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  Syrian  out¬ 
laws,  and  a  violent  anti-French  campaign  was  begun  among  the 
tribes  in  order  to  obtain  volunteers  for  an  attack  on  Syria. 
Agents  were  sent  to  that  country  to  prepare  a  rising  against  the 
French.  In  March,  1921,  Mr.  Churchill,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  adviser  on  Arab  affairs  and  against  that  of  the  British 
officers  on  the  spot,  decided  to  recognise  Abdullah  provisionally  as 
ruler  of  Trans-Jordania  for  a  period  of  six  months  from  April  Ist 
and  at  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  month  over  and  above  expenses  to  be 
furnished  to  his  administration.  Though  now  warned  that  he 
must  stop  war-like  preparations  against  the  French,  Abdullah 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  warning  as  not  seriously  intended, 
for  he  continued  his  intrigues  in  Syria.  On  June  23rd,  1921,  a 

(1)  Those  interested  are  recommended  to  study  chapter  ix.  of  CJolonel 
Gautier’s  book,  L'Angleterre  et  Nous,  for  a  French  point  of  view. 
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dastardly  attempt  to  assassinate  General  Gouraiid,  the  French 
High  Commissioner  in  Syria,  was  made  by  a  band  of  Arabs 
coming  from  Trans- Jordania.  The  General  escaped  injury,  but 
Lieutenant  Branet,  who  was  accompanying  him,  was  killed. 
The  murderers  escaped  to  Trans- Jordania,  where  they  boasted 
of  their  crime  (even  in  the  presence  of  the  British  Eepresenta- 
tive  at  Irbid),  and  continued  to  move  about  without  fear  of 
arrest.  After  strong  representations  from  the  French,  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Government  and  the  Colonial  Office  requested  Abdullah  to 
arrest  the  assassins,  but  the  Emir,  after  first  disclaiming  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  crime  (which  was  common  gossip  everywhere),  later 
promised  an  enquiry  which  produced  no  result.  The  assassins 
went  scot-free,  not  only  to  the  indignation  of  the  French  but  of 
British  officers  of  the  Palestine  garrison.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  Abdullah  was  receiving  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
British  money  and  was  only  on  probation  as  Governor  of  Trans- 
Jordania.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  intimate  to 
the  Emir  that  unless  he  produced  the  criminals  his  subsidy  would 
cease  and  also  his  recognition  by  the  British  Government  as  a  fit 
person  to  rule  in  Trans- Jordania.  Instead  of  taking  this  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  action,  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Palestine 
Government  preferred  to  adopt  a  non  possumus  attitude,  of 
which  the  result  was  to  convince  the  Arabs  as  well  as  the  French 
that  the  British  did  not  desire  the  arrest  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  on  the  French  High  Commissioner.  The  attitude 
adopted  is  similar  to  that  in  1919  in  Syria,  when  the  British 
authorities  alleged  themselves  unable  to  check  anti-French  agi¬ 
tation.  Had  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Palestine  been 
attacked  by  a  band  of  Palestinian  outlaws  from  across  the  Syrian 
frontier,  and  had  the  French  authorities  then  professed  inability 
to  secure  their  arrest  within  the  French  sphere,  what  should  we 
have  thought  and  said? 

Without  wasting  further  space  on  Abdullah’s  attempts  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  Syria,  which  he  continued  with  little  success, 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  same  pernicious  influence, 
which  set  the  Arabs  against  the  French  in  1919-20,  is  still  at 
work.  Abdullah  is  still  recognised  as  head  of  the  Trans- Jordanian 
Government.  His  unpopularity  with  the  inhabitants  has  per¬ 
haps  found  a  counterpoise  in  Zionist  goodwill,  and  their  discovery 
of  the  Emir’s  easy-going  and  amiable  disposition  may_  result  in  a 
friendship  profitable  to  both  parties.  It  is  even  hoped,  perhaps, 
that  under  the  kindly  patronage  of  His  Highness  “a  national  kind 
of  Jewnsh  life  may  arise  east  of  the  Jordan,”  if  we  may  borrow  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  Jewish  writer.^ 

(1)  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  Voice  of  JeruaaJem,  p.  27.1. 
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Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  in  a  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the 
first  Universal  Eaces  Congress,  held  in  London  iii  July,  1911, 
referring  to  Zionism,  says:  “The  attempt  to  acquire  Palestine 
would  have  had  the  opposition  of  Turkey  and  of  the  600,000 
Arabs  in  possession.”  {The  Jewish  Race,  published  with  the 
papers  of  the  Universal  Eaces  Congress  by  P.  S.  King  and  Sons, 
Westminster,  1911.)  The  same  writer,  in  an  article  which  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  under  the  title  of  “The  Territorial  Solution  of  the 
Jewish  Problem  ”  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  for  April  and  May, 
1919,  and  which  is  republished  in  the  Voice  of  Jerusalem,  says 
(page  269),  in  reference  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  :  “Unfor¬ 
tunately  that  very  promise  is  hedged  with  a  condition  which 
makes  it  positively  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  ‘  nothing  shall 
be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine.’  With  her  deli¬ 
cate  relation  to  the  Arab  and  her  position  as  a  Mohammedan 
Power,  Great  Britain  could  not  easily  act  otherwise,  nor  could 
the  Jews  demand  any  restriction  of  native  rights  so  long  as  the 
tribes  remain  in  Palestine.  But  it  happens  that  these  tribes  out¬ 
number  the  Jews  by  more  than  six  to  one,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  (short  of  amiably  buying  out  the  more  nomadic  and 
loosely  rooted  and  re-settling  them  in  the  vast  new  Arab  kingdom 
which  is  being  set  up  simultaneously)  Palestine  can  become  either 
Jewish  or  national  or  a  home.  Under  any  system  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  there  w’ould.rise  an  Arab  national  autonomy, 
not  a  Jeyvish.”  It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  that  Mr. 
Zangwill  admits  that  Palestine  is  a  country  in  possession  of  the 
Arabs,  and  that,  however  much  he  may  regret  that  the  Balfour 
Declaration  should  have  guaranteed  their  civil  and  religious  rights 
(which,  it  seems  implied,  the  Jews  would  not  be  willing  to 
•  do),  under  any  system  of  constitutional  government  the  Arabs 
would  rule  the  country.  Here  we  have  the  crux  of  the  trouble 
in  Palestine.  The  Arabs  there,  who  had  full  representative 
government  under  the  Turks  from  whose  so-called  yoke  we  pride 
ourselves  on  freeing  them,  expect  no  less  under  the  sway  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments.  But  if  we  accord  a  real  constitution  to 
1  alestine  (I  do  not  discuss  the  sham  constitution  at  present 
offered),  the  Arabs  would  use  their  unquestioned  right  to  stop  or 
seriously  restrict  Jewish  immigration  and  Zionist  pretensions. 
The  British  Government,  having  promised  independence  to  the 
Arabs  and  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  self-determination,  is 
morally  bound  to  grant  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  their  just  demands, 
hut  then  that  would  mean  an  end  to  Zionist  dreams  of  domination. 
Zionist  leaders  have,  moreover,  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  equality  between  Jews  and  Arabs,  but  only 
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Jewish  predominance.  (See  Report  of  the  Commission  oj 
Inquiry  on  the  Jaffa  Disturbances,  May,  1921,  p.  57,  published 
by  H.M.  Stationery  Ofi&ce.)  And  so  the  British  Government, 
bound  by  promises  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  attempts  the  impos¬ 
sible  task  of  fulfilling  its  engagements  to  the  former  without  pre¬ 
judicing  the  rights  of  the  latter,  and  thus  faith  unfaithful  keeps 
it  falsely  true. 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  Political  Keport  of 
the  Twelfth  Zionist  Congress  (which  was  held  at  Carlsbad  in 
August,  1921)  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  many  interesting  things 
which  they  will  learn  about  political  Zionism.  That  report  con¬ 
tains  the  quotation  of  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  addressed  by 
Emir  Feisal  to  the  Zionist  leaders.  If  that  document  is  a  correct 
translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Emir,  it  shows  that  he  was  not 
hostile  to  Zionist  aims,  and  had  perhaps  been  convinced  of  the 
value  of  Jewish  friendship  at  the  time  when  he  became  ruler  of 
Syria.  Now  among  Zionist  aims  is  the  eventual  inclusion  of  both 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  within  the  Jewish  National  Home. 
When  the  French  ousted  Feisal  from  Damascus,  Zionists  were 
angry,  and  have  ever  since  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to  their 
occupation  of  Syria.  Perhaps  Emir  Feisal  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Zionist  leaders  as  a  desirable  ruler  for  Syria,  though  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  followers  showed  no  sign  of  their  being  influenced  by 
the  benevolent  views  on  Zionism  which,  according  to  the  letter 
referred  to,  were  held  by  their  chief. 

And  here,  although  much  more  could  be  said,  we  must  leave 
the  subject,  with  the  hope  that  these  pages  may  haye  helped,  in 
even  a  small  degree,  to  dispel  some  of  the  misconceptions  which 
have  too  long  persisted  in  regard  to  the  Arab  Question.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  in  justice  to  our  Allies,  and  in  the  hope  that 
British  policy  will  revert  to  its  former  high  traditions  and  thereby 
regain  our  lost  prestige  in  the  East,  that  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  it  is  not  French  “imperialism,”  but  our  own  mistakes, 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Arab 
Question.  To  offer  a  solution  of  that  question  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article,  but  the  Arabs  themselves  desire  a 
confederation  of  autonomous  States,  co-operating  with,  but  not 
dominated  by.  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  The  alternative  would 
appear  to  be  co-operation  between  Arabs  and  Turks,  and  in  this 
connection  it  would  be  well  to  realise  that  neither  King  Feisal  nor 
Emir  Abdullah  represent  the  present  trend  of  Arab  opinion  out¬ 
side  the  purely  tribal  elements.  The  Wahabi  movement,  headed 
by  Ibn  Saoud,  is  a  factor  which  may  be  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  Arab  Question. 

Chisholm  Dunbar  Brunton. 


EAST  AND  WEST  IN  RUSSIA  :  PETER  CHAADAEV. 


To  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  Russian  literature  and 
philosophy  the  name  of  Chaadaev  is  unfamiliar,  and  yet  in  his 
own  country  at  a  time  of  uncompromising  reaction  (1836) 
Chaadaev,  by  the  issue  of  his  “Philosophical  Letter”  in  The  * 
Telescope,  suddenly  struck  dismay  into  society  in  Russia  and 
became  the  centre  of  a  violent  criticism.  The  publication  of  this 
article  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  literature  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  “  Never,”  writes  a  Russian  author, 

“  since  Russia  began  to  read  or  w'lite  has  any  literary  event,  not 
excepting  the  death  of  Pushkin,  caused  so  great  a  stir,  nor  has  any 
been  so  much  discussed.”  In  this  remarkable  letter  Chaadaev 
gave  a  dismal  picture  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  of 
Russia,  and  almost  p^phetically  foretold  the  trials  his  country 
would  go  through  before  finally  reasserting  her  right  to  enter 
the  comity  of  nations. 

“  East  is  East  and  West  is  West  ” — it  seems  hard  to  say  so 
now,  when  Afghan  women  have  a  paper  of  their  own  and  a 
Malayan  Mohammedan  comments,  in  The  Islamic  Review,  on 
the  Christology  of  an  English  dean.  Yet  the  closer  we  get  to 
the  real  East — one  can  get  very  close  to  it  in  London — the  clearer 
it  becomes  that  these  and  other  arresting  novelties  are  not  approxi¬ 
mations.  They  give  a  Western  tinge  to  the  aspect  of  the  East : 
they  do  not  indicate  a  “Westernising”  of  the  Eastern  heart. 

In  Western  Europe  conditions  which  were  merely  local  gave 
rise  to  distinctive  activities  and  experiences.  The  East  had 
another  education,  which  fashioned  its  heart  differently. 

I  have  said  “  Western  Europe  ” — one  cannot  say  “Europe  ” — 
because  there  is  a  very  large  part  of  Europe  to  which  the  histori¬ 
cal  processes  which  created  the  Western  spirit  did  not  extend, 
and  that  part — Russia — has  always  seemed  to  Western  men 
at  least  half  Eastern,  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great 
the  history  of  Russia  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  the  history 
of  an  invasion  from  the  West  and  of  its  consequences.  That 
invasion  brought  about  the  tragedy  of  Russia,  and  there  are 
some  who  see  in  the  latest  phase  of  the  tragedy  the  latest 
movement  of  the  invasion.  Upon  a  non-Western  people,  they 
say,  there  has  been  thrust  violently  a  revolutionary  form  of  that 
wholly  Western  thing,  Marxianism. 

Ever  since  Russia  entered  the  circle  of  European  Powers  two 
angels  have  disputed  with  each  other  about  her  soul.  Now  her 
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body  lies  on  the  ground  between  them — seemingly  wounded  unto 
Death.  Where  is  the  dramatist  who  could  do  justice  to  this 
tragedy  ? 

That  spiritual  dispute  about  the  soul  of  Eussia  may  be  seen 
in  a  striking  form  in  the  life  and  work  of  Chaadaev — a  man 
eminent,  forgotten,  almost  unknown  outside  his  own  country. 

“  We  do  not  belong,  he  said,  to  any  of  the  great  families  of  the  human 
race,  neither  to  the  West  nor  to  the  East,  we  have  no  traditions  either  of 
one  or  the  other.  We  exist  as  it  were  out  of  time,  and  the  culture  of  the 
human  race  heis  not  touched  us.  That  wonderful  bond  of  human  ideas 
through  the  ages,  that  history  of  human  imderstanding  which  has  led 
other  coimtries  of  the  world  to  their  present  position,  has  exercised  no 
influence  on  US.  What  long  ago  entered  into  life  in  other  nations,  is  to 
us  mere  argument  and  theory.  .  .  .  Look  around.  Everything  seems  in 
activity.  We  are  but  pilgrims.  No  one  has  a  definite  sphere  of  existence, 
good  customs  don’t  exist  and  there  are  no  principles,  there  is  not  even  a 
family  centre.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  permanent  or  steadfast,  everything  passes 
on  and  drifts  away,  leaving  no  trace  neither  on  the  surface  nor  in  itself. 
At  home  we  live  as  it  were  in  queirters,  in  the  family  we  resemble  stremgers, 
in  the  towns  we  are  nomads  !  Even  more  than  the  races  who  wander  in 
the  Steppes,  because  those  races  are  more  bound  to  their  wastes  than  we 
to  our  towns.” 

Petr  Jakovlevich  Chaadaev  was  a  grandson  of  Prince 
Scherbatov,  the  historian.  He  was  horn  in  Moscow  on  May  27th, 
1793.  Both  his  parents  having  died  during  his  infancy,  he 
passed  into  the  care  of  his  aunt.  Princess  Scherbatova. 

At  that  time  Russian  culture,  which  was  confined  within  a 
small  circle, 'was  wholly  French.  Into  this  alien  culture  young 
Chaadaev  was  initiated — like  other  boys  of  his  time  and  class. 
One  may  reasonably  suppose,  however,  that  the  grandson  of 
Scherbatov  learned  more  of  the  history  of  his  own  land  tlxan 
did  his  young  contemporaries. 

Chaadaev  was  intended  for  a  military  career,  but  he  did  not 
receive  a  military  training.  The  French  armies,  however,  which 
were  marching  in  Eussia  made  the  schoolboy  throw  aside  his 
books  and  take  to  the  sword.  He  went  straight  from  the  school¬ 
room  to  the  army,  fought  at  Borodino,  and  won  the  Iron  Cross 
at  Kutin. 

To  Herzen,  years  afterwards,  the  educated  men  of  Chaadaev’s 
day  seemed  deracinis.  “  Foreigners  at  home,  foreigners  abroad, 
spoilt  for  Eussia  by  their  Western  prejudices,  and  for  the  West 
by  their  Russian  habits” — thus,  not  without  bitterness,  he 
described  them.  No  doubt,  as  Chaadaev  and  his  contemporaries 
grew  older,  there  came  a  time  when  Herzen’s  words  were  largely 
apt.  But  they  were  not  apt  to  the  early  years,  the  Napoleonic 
years  of  Chaadaev’s  generation.  In  the  wars  against  France 
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Kussian  armies  had  fought  in  most  countries  of  the  continental 
West,  and  Eussian  ofi&cers — the  largest  and  chief  part  of  the 
educated  class — had  seen  the  West  alight  with  new  thoughts 
and  uplifted  to  victory  by  new  energies.  The  spectacle  passed 
into  their  hearts,  already  made  receptive  by  their  French  educa¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  foresee  the  repression  which  would  make 
them,  in  the  later  years,  exiles  and  aliens  in  their  Motherland. 

That  repression,  which  stained  the  Kussian  lands  with  Kussian 
blood  and  made  sacrosanct  Kussia  a  prison-house,  was  a  result 
of  the  short-sightedness  and  inadaptability  of  the  Kussian 
Government.  It  became  afraid  of  the  Kussian  people. 

In  the  Western  parts  of  the  Continent  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon’s  militant  autocracy  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
uprising  of  peoples  to  wars  of  liberation.  And  in  Kussia  itself 
the  catastrophic  repulse  of  Napoleon’s  invasion  had  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  work  of  the  people.  The  strength  hitherto  latent 
iu  the  Kussian  people  became  strikingly  apparent  in  a  great 
national  achievement.  The  Eussian  Government  saw  the  new 
force,  but  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Therefore  it  turned  to 
repression,  and  circumstances  which  it  had  not  itself  created 
enabled  it  to  give  to  its  reaction  a  patriotic  guise. 

Not  all  educated  Kussians  had  accepted  the  West;  some, 
variously  moved,  discerned  or  felt  its  incompatibility  with  Kussia. 
With  these  the  most  eminent  was  the  historian  Karamzin,  whose 
reaction  from  the  West  found  voice  in  his  famous  appeal  to 
Russia  to  remain  faithful  to  her  traditional  watchwords — Auto¬ 
cracy,  Orthodoxy,  Nationality.  Those  are  not  ignoble  words, 
but  the  Government  appropriated  them  and — as  Governments 
usually  do — made  them  petty  and  sterile.  They  might  have 
become  the  beginning  of  a  non -Western  renaissance  in  Kussia  : 
they  became,  in  fact,  the  death-bearing  instruments  of  stupidity 
and  selfishness. 

Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I., 

“  Mighty  Russia’s  brave  defender, 

First  in  Europe’s  banded  war,” 

the  younger  generation-^r  that  part  of  it  which  had  accepted 
the  West — had  fallen  away  from  the  Government.  Masonic 
lodges  and  private  political  societies  were  formed,  and  that  secret 
activity  commenced  which  led  up  to  the  massacre  of  the  Guards 
in  1825. 

In  this  lapse  of  the  intelligentzia  Chaadaev  had  part.  For  a 
short  time  he  belonged  to  a  Masonic  lodge ;  in  1820  he  refused 
appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar  and  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  commission  in  the  army.  In  1821  his  resignation 
was  accepted.  He  turned  his  face  Westward  and  left  Kussia — 
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not  to  return  until  1826.  He  visited  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  became  wholly  Western — so  Western 
that  after  his  return  it  took  him  years  to  find  his  bearings  in 
Bussia. 

The  Bussia  to  which  he  returned  was,  to  him,  a  new  Bussia. 
It  was  dark  and  unfriendly.  The  Decembrist  tragedy — the 
massacre  of  the  Guards — was  only  a  few  months  old.  Chaadaev’s 
generation  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  The  Bussia 
of  the  future  existed,  as  Herzen  said,  “  only  in  a  few  boys  who 
had  just  passed  their  childhood.”  Of  the  friends  who  had 
encircled  Chaadaev  before  his  Wander jahre ,  Pushkin  w'as  almost 
the  only  survivor. 

The  lonely  revenant  gave  himself  to  a  hermit-like  life.  At 
first  he  shut  himself  up  on  his  estate,  and  when,  under  medical 
advice,  he  moved  to  Moscow,  the  English  Club  was  the  only 
place  he  visited,  and  there,  though  respected,  he  was  more  feared 
than  loved. 

Ten  years  passed  away.  Then,  one  day  in  1836,  there  appeared 
in  a  Moscow  magazine — The  Telescope — that  famous  ”  Philoso¬ 
phical  Letter  ”  which  made  the  hermit  instantly  eminent.  The 
magazine  was  at  once  suppressed ;  its  contributor  was  declared 
insane  and  was  forbidden  to  write ;  the  publisher  was  exiled. 

From  the  Bussia  of  that  day — or,  rather,  from  the  only  Bussia 
which  was  then  allowed  to  have  a  public  voice — Chaadaev’s  letter 
evoked  widespread  indignation.  This  is  not  surprising.  It  was 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nicolas  I.  The  aristocracy  of 
the  elder  generation  deeply  distrusted  all  new  ideas.  Of  the 
younger  men — the  men  of  Chaadaev’s  own  generation — only  the 
docile  were  permitted  to  carry  on  their  work.  The  Government 
was  bent  on  excluding  the  West,  especially  from  the  educational 
system.  ”  I  firmly  believe,”  said  S.  Ouvarov,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Construction,  “  that  we  shall  succeed  in  gradually  captur¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  youth  and  in  bringing  them  to  the  point  where 
a  regulated,  fundamental  education  must  pass  into  a  deep  con¬ 
fidence  and  warm  belief  in  those  true  Bussian  conservative  prin¬ 
ciples — Orthodoxy,  Autocracy,  Nationality — which  are  our 
safety’s  last  anchor  and  the  most  sure  pledge  of  the  strength 
and  majesty  of  our  country.” 

In  the  reign  of  the  first  Nicolas  it  was  idle  to  trifle  with  the 
Bussian  Government.  The  sentence  pronounced  on  Chaadaev 
was  conclusive.  Never  a  man  of  action,  for  the  twenty  years 
that  remained  to  him  he  lived  a  self-secluded  life  of  mute  protest. 
He  wrote  hut  little,  and  that  little  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish. 
He  died  at  Moscow  in  April,  1856,  when  the  Crimean  War  had 
already  shown  that  the  Colossus  of  the  North  had  feet  of  clay. 
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“The  sad  and  original  personality  of  Chaadaev,”  wrote 
Herzen,  “  stands  out  clearly  as  a  sad  reproach  on  the  baokground 
of  the  society  of  Moscow.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  stood  for  ten 
years  motionless,  leaning  on  a  column  somewhere  in  the  streets, 
theatres,  or  clubs,  looking  with  protesting  eyes  at  the  senseless 
turmoil  around  him.  He  despised  society,  but  could  not  leave 
it.  He  uttered  his  one  word  of  condemnation,  and  then  became 
mute ;  nor  to  the  very  last  did  he  succeed  in  tearing  himself 
away  from  his  environment.” 

To  Chaadaev’s  eyes  Western  Europe  presented  itself  as  a 
spiritual  unity.  “The  European  nations, ”»he  said,  “have  a 
common  character,  a  family  likeness.”  From  different  starting 
points  they  set  out  along  different  paths,  but  they  have  met  in 
one  and  the  same  highway  of  progress.  Each  nation  retains 
its  individuality,  but  a  common  physiognomy  gives  to  them  a 
unity  which  is  more  than  historical,  more  than  psychological. 
It  is  a  unity  which  subsists  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  West. 
Into  this  unity  every  European  child  is  born  to  take  possession 
while  he  is  in  the  cradle ;  it  passes  into  him  from  his  mother’s 
caresses ;  it  gives  him  a  morality  even  before  he  knows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  constituted  by  the  common 
inheritance  of  four  great  thoughts — Duty,  Justice,  Order,  Law. 

What  brought  about  this  Western  unity — this  unification  of 
peoples  who  yet  remain  different?  It  was  brought  about, 
Chaadaev  thinks,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Catholicism 
seemed  to  him  ‘  ‘  a  great  principle  of  action  whose  influence  was 
chiefly  social.”  One  must  remember,  he  says,  that  for  fifteen 
centuries  the  West  spoke  to  God  in  one  speech,  recognised  one 
authority  and  one  faith.  This  religious  unity  moulded  the  West¬ 
ern  mind,  and  gave  to  diverse  peoples  a  common  point  of  view, 
a  common  practical  logic.  For  century  after  century  all  hopes 
and  fears,  all  thoughts,  purposes  and  imagination — in  a  word, 
all  experiences— were  moments  in  that  unity.  This,  at  least, 
is  what  Chaadaev  saw  in  the  West. 

In  Russia  he  saw  something  wholly  different.  There  he  saw 
a  lonely  country,  a  backward  people,  a  discontinuous  history. 
Russia,  outside  the  great  educational  history  of  the  West,  had 
provided  no  education  of  her  own  for  her  people.  Russian  life 
was  still  inchoate,  still  without  inner  direction  and  general  forms. 
This  is  what  he  wrote  : — 

“  We  are  still  seeking,  not  something  to  fulfil  our  lives,  but  something 
to  occupy  a  single  day.  No  one  has  a  definite  way  of  life  or  definite  rules 
and  habits.  Every  new  thought  sweeps  away  its  predecessors,  because 
there  is  no  organic  continuity  in  our  life.  We  are  like  children  who  have 
not^been  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  When  they  grow  up,  they  have 
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nothing  that  is  really  their  own.  We  grow,  indeed,  but  we  do  not  mature. 
All  our  knowledge  is  superficial,  we  are  strangers  to  ourselves,  our  souls 
are  outside  of  us.” 

This  unstable,  indeterminate  chaos  revolted  him.  For  the 
official  creed  which  was  too  apologetic  for  the  policy  that  con¬ 
tinued  it  he  had  nothing  but  condemnation. 

An  ob.scuration ,  which  thought  itself  patriotic,  declared— in 
a  foreign  tongue,  be  it  noted — “  Le  pass6  de  la  Russie  a  etc 
admirable,  son  present  est  plus  que  magnifique ,  quant  a  Vavenir, 
il  est  au  deld,  de  ce  que  V imagination  la  plus  hardie  se  peut 
figurer.”  What  could  Chaadaev  say  to  this  distorted  vision, 
this  baseless  phantasy?  He  rejected  it  utterly. 

Between  him  and  the  Slavophils  this  rejection  dug  a  gulf  which 
was  never  bridged.  Slavophils,  it  is  w’ell  known,  made  of  the 
isolation  of  Russia  a  policy,  a  philosophy,  a  hope.  “  Here,” 
says  Chaadaev,  “  comes  a  new  school.” 

”  The  West,  it  said,  is  not  necessary  to  us.  We  must  destroy  the  work  of 
Peter  the  Great,  we  must  go  out  into  the  desert  again  ;  forgetting  what  the 
West  has  done  for  us  and  refusing  gratitude  to  the  great  man  who  civilised 
us,  and  to  Europe  which  taught  us,  it  denies  Europe  and  the  Great  Man. 
What  use  is  it  to  seek  culture  in  the  people  of  the  West?  Have  we 
not  the  beginning  of  a  social  structure  superior  to  that  of  the  West? 
Why  should  we  envy  the  West  with  its  religious  wars,  its  feudal  system, 
its  chivalry,  its  inquisition?  Is  the  West,  forsooth,  the  birthplace  of  Art 
and  all  spiritual  things  ?  No,  you  know,  it  is  the  East.  The  East, 
which  we  touch,  from  which  we  received  our  beliefs,  laws  and  virtues, 
everything  that  has  made  us  mighty — of  that  East  we  are  the  natural 
heirs.” 

The  Slavophils  looked  to  the  East  :  Chaadaev  looked  to  the 
West.  “I  love  my  country,”  he  said,  “as  Peter  the  Great 
taught  me  to  love  it.  Peter’s  work  must  be  resumed  and  com¬ 
pleted.”  Chaadaev,  however,  was  far  from  thinking  that  Russia 
should  become  a  mere  dependency  of  the  West.  Imitation  of  the 
West  would  not  suffice.  The  West  must  become  in  Russia  a 
native  principle  of  growth.  Were  this  brought  about,  Russia, 
the  pupil  of  the  West,  would  surpass  the  West.  In  this  thought 
Chaadaev’s  first  phase  culminated. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  Chaadaev  began  to  doubt  whether 
Russia  could,  in  fact,  accept  the  West.  After  all,  Peter  the 
Great  had  not  succeeded.  “  At  one  time,”  wrote  Chaadaev,  “  a 
great  man  wdshed  to  civilise  us.  He  threw  us  the  mantle  of 
civilisation  :  we  seized  the  mantle,  but  we  missed  the  civilisa¬ 
tion.  We  have,”  he  exclaimed,  “  something  in  our  blood  which 
prevents  progress.  We  belong,”  he  .said,  “  to  those  nations 
which  do  not  seem  to  form  an  integral  part  of  humanity,  but 
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exist  in  order  to  give  some  great  lesson  to  the  world.  The  lesson 
which  we  are  destined  to  give  will  assuredly  not  be  lost,  but  who 
can  foresee  the  day  when  we  shall  find  our  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  human  family,  or  can  foretell  what  misery  will  be  ours 
before  our  destiny  is  accomplished?  ” 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  the  growing  disbelief  in  Russia, 
there  was  an  ever-increasing  confidence  in  Russia,  an  ever- 
deepening  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  her  mission. 

He  reviewed  his  appreciation  of  the  West  and  he  altered  it. 
Western  life  was  at  times  a  heavy  burden  for  the  Western  mind. 
Western  thought  moved  in  a  narrow  circle.  Western  social 
order  was  but  the  deplorable  juste  milieu  of  a  petty  bourgeoisie. 
“The  East,”  said  the  new  Chaadaev,  “develops  by  secluding 
itself  from  things  external,  and  from  the  height  of  its  medita¬ 
tion  it  shed  upon  the  world  rivers  of  light.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  West  had  progressed  by  outward  expansion.  It  grasped  the 
Eastern  thought  and  tried  to  realise  it,  but  the  externality  of 
its  methods,  and  the  fierce  conflicts  this  brought  about,  mutilated 
and  impoverished  that  thought.” 

Russia’s  very  aloofness  from  the  West  now  seemed  to 
Chaadaev  a  privilege.  It  opened  up  to  her  all  roads  to  progress, 
both  the  rationality  of  the  West  and  the  spiritual  genius  of  the 
East.  The  Russia  that  Chaadaev  now  saw  was  a  Russia  without 
inveterate  prejudices,  stubborn  habits,  without  strong  routine. 
Great  ideas,  thought  Chaadaev,  would  find  in  it  the  advantages 
of  a  virgin  soil,  and  a  faculty  for  expansion  which  they  could 
not  find  in  the  West.  Russia’s  much-lamented  isolation  marked 
her  out  for  generous  initiative.  In  the  West,  a  new  idea  is 
stilted,  mutilated,  dwarfed  by  childish  vanity,  by  petty  egoism, 
by  party  strife.  Russia  is  too  big  to  be  egoistic,  too  powerful 
to  be  chauvinistic.  Her  destiny  has  kept  her  outside  relation.^ 
in  order  to  make  her  a  trustee  for  humanity.  The  East  and 
West  must  no  longer  remain  apart  from  one  another.  Their 
diverse  cultures  must  be  synthetised  in  a  new  culture.  It  is 
Russia’s  mission  to  bring  about  this  millennial  synthesis,  not  by 
force,  but  by  means  of  a  new  social  system  or  church  which  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  universal  Kingdom  of  Truth.  In  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  Russia  has  to  give  the  world  new  interpreta¬ 
tions,  a  new  message,  a  new  example. 

In  his  Western  days  Chaadaev  had  condemned  his  country's 
church.  It  had  seemed  to  him  a  chief  cause  of  that  isolation  in 
which  he  then  saw  nothing  good.  Now  he  placed  his  hopes  in 
her.  Her  gospel  of  resignation  and  humility,  her  asceticism, 
even  her  abstention  from  social  activity,  seemed  to  him  notes 
of  a  Christianity  purer  than  that  of  the  West.  Only,  he  thought, 
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by  the  Orthodox  Church  could  East  and  West  be  brought  together 
in  a  new  human  synthesis. 

“  My  young  country,”  he  said,  ‘‘  has  not  known  the  violent 
emotions  which  have  marked  the  Western  soul  so  deeply,  and  so 
often  made  men  lose  their  way  in  forbidden  paths.  1  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  first  to  jiroclaim  the  simple 
and  great  truth  which  the  world  will  have  to  acknowledge. 
Because  Russia’s  Christianity  has  kept  itself  from  being  involved 
in  worldly  passions  and  in  worldly  interests,  it  is  Russia’s  self- 
created  destiny  to  actualise  the  promises  of  Christ  before  any 
other  country.  The  Russian  Church  has  lived  in  Russia  as  the 
Divine  Founder  of  its  religion  lived — in  prayer  and  humility.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  favoured  with  its  religion’s  last 
and  most  excellent  inspirations.” 


C.  Hagbero  Wright. 


IRELAND’S  TWO  NATIONS  :  ULSTER  AND  THE 
FREE  STATE. 


One  would  have  thought  that  with  the  passing  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  under  which  a  Parliament  was  set 
up  for  the  six  Northern  counties  and  the  granting  of  a  Free 
State  for  the  remaining  twenty-six  counties,  the  age-long  question 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  had  been  finally  and  irrevocably  settled. 
But,  apparently,  that  is  not  so.  The  Republicans,  led  by  De 
Valera,  are  still  fighting  for  an  independent  Republic,  while  the 
Free  Staters,  headed  by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  demand  further  con¬ 
cessions  from  Ulster.  Under  the  Treaty  entered  into  between 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  representatives  of  Sinn  Fein,  behind 
the  back  of  Ulster,  a  Boundary  Commission  is  to  be  set  up  in  order 
to  refix  the  boundary  line  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
This  Commission  is  to  consist  of  three  persons,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  one  by  the 
Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  one,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  this  subject  of 
the  border  which  is  agitating  men’s  minds  and  threatening  to 
throw  the  whole  Irish  problem  again  into  the  melting-pot. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act, 
1920,  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  settlement  was  final, 
without  any  going  back.  On  this  condition  the  loyalists  of  the 
North  accepted  their  Six-County  Parliament.  They  were  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  T'nion.  They  firmly  believed 
in  the  Union  then,  as  they  do  now,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Of  course, 
their  political  opponents  never  ceased  to  assert  that  the  Union 
had  proved  a  failure,  at  least  in  Southern  Ireland  :  hut  the  late 
Mr.  John  Redmond  was  candid  enough  to  say,  on  July  1st, 
1915  : 

“  To-day  the  people,  broadly  speaking,  own  the  soil.  To-day  the 
labourers  live  in  decent  habitations.  To-day  there  is  absolute  freedom  in 
local  government  and  local  taxation  of  the  country.  To-day  we  have  the 
widest  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  franchise.  The  congested  districts, 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  awful  horrors  of  the  old  famine  days,  have 
been  transformed.  The  farms  have  been  enlarged,  decent  dwellings 
have  been  provided,  and  a  new  spirit  of  hope  and  independence  is  to-day 
among  the  people.  In  town,  legislation  has  been  passed  facilitating  the 
housing  of  the  working  classes-  —a  piece  of  legislation  far  in  advance  of 
anything  obtained  for  the  town  tenants  of  England.  We  have  a  system 
of  old  age  pensions  in  Ireland  whereby  every  old  man  and  woman  over 
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seventy  is  safe  from  the  workhouse  and  free  to  spend  his  or  her  last  days 
in  comparative  comfort.” 

Again,  on  May  10th,  1916,  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  issued 
a  manifesto  in  which  they  stated  : 

“  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  land  of  the  country  has  peissed  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  .  •  .  Tens  of  thousands  of  cottages  have  been  built  all 
over  Ireland  in  which,  at  a  moderate  rent  and  with  a  portion  of  land,  the 
Irish  labourers  have  been  transformed  from  the  worst-housed,  the  worst- 
clothed,  and  worst-fed  class  in  Europe  into  the  best-housed,  the  most 
comfortable  and  the  most  independent  body  of  labourers  in  the  world. 

.  .  There  has  grown  up  in  some  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts 
in  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland  a  new  Ireland  of  happy  and  prosperous 
homes.  ...  In  so  far  as  the  local  government  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  it 
is  now  in  entire  possession  of  the  people,  with  chairmen  and  members 
freely  chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  .  .  .  The  tenants  in  the  towns 
have  achieved  a  charter  far  in  excess  of  anything  ever  extended  to  any 
city  or  town  of  England.” 

These  statements  are  surely  significant  in  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  It  used  also  to 
be  asserted  that  if  Ulster  had  prospered  under  the  Union  then 
she  must  have  had  some  special  advantages.  Such  a  statement 
is  without  foundation.  Ulster  has  never  received  any  favours  or 
benefits  from  the  British  Government  which  were  not  conferred 
upon  the  rest  of  Ireland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  far  more  money 
has  been  spent  upon  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  than  in  Ulster.  The  light  railways,  harbour  improve¬ 
ments,  and  various  grants  to  backward  parts  of  the  country  were 
given  nearly  always  to  districts  outside  Ulster.  The  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which  was  employed  in  settling 
people  on  land  or  in  giving  money  grants  to  help  the  tenants 
in  backward  parts  of  the  country,  was  almost  entirely  outside 
Ulster.  The  grant  of  £‘250,000  for  helping  evicted  tenants  lo 
get  farms  was  mostly  spent  in  the  South  and  West.  Though 
Ulster  contributed,  at  that  time,  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  revenue, 
she  probably  did  not  receive  one-fourth  of  the  Irish  expenditure. 
Nor  has  Ulster  any  natural  advantages  over  the  rest  of  Ireland 
in  situation,  climate,  or  fertility  of  land.  The  position  is  entirely 
the  other  way.  As  a  rule  the  greater  portion  of  Leinster  and 
Munster  is  better  land  than  any  to  be  found  in  Ulster.  The 
Midlands  and  South  of  Ireland  have  a  better  climate  than  Ulster. 
All  that  Ulster  possesses  she  has  largely  gained  by  her  own 
industry.  Belfast,  for  example,  originally  had  no  harbour, 
merely  a  sluggish,  shallow  river  flowing  between  mud-flats;  but 
now,  through  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  her  citizens,  Belfast 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  without  having 
received  a  single  penny  from  the  Imperial  Government.  If  the 
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other  parts  of  Ireland  had  shown  the  same  energy  and  industry 
they  would  have  prospered  as  much  as  Ulster,  or  even  more. 

In  a  book  entitled  Some  Ethical  Questions  of  Peace  and 
War,  by  the  Eev.  W.  M’Donald,  a  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Maynooth  College,  the  famous  training  school  of  the  Irish  priest¬ 
hood,  very  clear  evidence  is  given  as  to  the  reasons  why  Ulster 
has  prospered  more  than  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Dr.  M’Donald 
says : 

“  Certain  facts,  I  fear,  are  commonly  lost  sight  of  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  Belfast,  in  the  first  place,  fiourished  mightily  under  the  Union 
without  any  special  favour,  that  ^  I  can  discover.  In  1800,  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  the  population  of  that  city  was  but  20,000,  now  it  is  450,000. 
It  grew  like  any  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  and  by  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes — application  of  the  new  energy  of  coal,  through  the  newest 
and  best  machinery,  spinning-jenny,  power-loom,  and  the  rest.  The 
same  holds  of  the  other  towns  of  Ulster  where  factories  rose  and  prospered  ; 
everywhere  coal,  working  through  the  newest  type  of  machine.” 

Again  comparing  the  position  of  Waterford,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  two  fine  rivers," the  Suir  and  Barrow,  with  Belfast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lagan,  Dr.  M’Donald  says  : 

“  The  two  Southern  rivers  are  as  near  the  coal  and  iron  of  Wales  as 
is  Belfast  to  those  of  Scotland ;  why  is  not  Waterford  another  Belfcust  ? 
Why  did  the  Vulcan  Fovmdry,  the  graving  dock,  and  the  glass  industry 
fail  ?  Because,  I  suppose,  they  were  not  dry-nursed  from  the  public 
exchequer  ;  as  if  Harland  &  Wolff’s,  or  Goodbody’s  Jute  Works  or  Jacob’s 
Biscuit  Factory  were  fostered  in  that  way.” 

And  he  adds  as  the  final  conclusion  : 

“  The  fact  is,  I  fear,  that  we  Gaels  have  not  the  business  turn  of 
mind,  and  so  do  not  build  factories  even  now  anywhere ;  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  or  Mississippi  any  more  than  on  the  Suir  or  Liffey.  We 
never  built  them — we  never  were  a  commercial  people.” 

As  the  policy  of  the  Union  is  at  an  end  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  further  particulars.  The  opponents  of  loyal  Ulster  are 
also  very  fond  of  unearthing  ancient  history  and  of  embittering 
themselves  with  memories  of 

Old,  imhappy,  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago. 

This  may  be  to  them  a  congenial  occupation,  but  of  what 
practical  value  can  it  be?  The  loyalists  might  reply  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  persecutions,  tortures  and  massacres  of  the  Protestants 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  and  the  rule  of  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconnel.  They  might  point  to  the  turmoil,  misery  and 
thraldom  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  when  William  III.  arrived, 
and  to  the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Eapparees,  the  Whiteboys, 
the  Ribbonmen,  the  Molly  Maguires,  etc.  But  would  the  raking 
up  of  such  pieces  of  history  tend  to  promote  good-will? 

The  cry  is  now  against  partition,  or,  rather,  against  the  Ulster 
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loyalists  having  a  Parliament  for  the  six  counties.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled  by  statute,  though  illegally  reopened  by  the 
Treaty  in  December,  1921,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show 
that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Northerner  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  To  quote  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Woodburn,  M.A.,  D.D,  : 

“  First,  there  is  the  history  of  Ulster,  which  has  been  entirely  different 
from  the  other  provinces  in  Ireland  from  the  earliest  known  days  to  the 
present  time.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Plantation,  Ulster  weis  the  most 
Celtic  part  of  Ireland.  For  more  than  four  centuries  the  three  Southern 
provinces  had  been  wholly  dominated  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  who  reached 
Ireland  in  1172  and  made  many  settlements  there,  but  they  touched  Ulster 
only  on  a  small  fringe  of  the  coast  of  Down.  The  moimtains  which  extend 
along  the  South  borders  of  Ulster  furnished  a  natural  boimdary  which 
prevented  the  incursions  of  the  foreigner  into  the  Northern  province. 
Also,  the  chiefs  of  the  Northern  Clans  were  very  warlike,  and  were  too 
strong  to  be  conquered  amid  their  woods,  their  bogs,  and  their  hills. 
When  the  day  of  their  defeat  did  come,  when  Hugh  O’Neill  surrendered 
in  1603  after  seven  years  of  hard  ffghting,  the  country  W6i8  devastated, 
many  people  killed,  and  the  residue  fled  to  the  mountains.  Up  to  that 
time  Ulster  had  been  entirely  Celtic,  while  the  rest  of  the  land  had  been 
to  a  large  extent  Anglicised.  Then  came,  in  1605  and  the  following 
years,  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  by  the  Scots,  and  in  much  lesser  numbers 
by  the  English.  These  settlers  were  largely  Celtic,  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  inter-married  with  many  of  the  native  Irish.  So  we  see  that  before 
the  seventeenth  century  the  history  of  Ulster  was  different  from  that  of 
the  other  three  provinces.  Tliis  is  a  fact  that  is  not  generally  known. 
Everyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  recent  history  of  Ulster  knows  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centurj%  it  has 
had  a  history  apart  from  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

“  The  second  factor  that  has  made  the  Ulsterman  is  the  climate  of 
the  Northern  province.  Lecky  says  truly  that  climate  is  a  more  important 
influence  than  race  in  determining  the  character  of  a  people.  As  a  rule 
the  Northern  regions  of  a  coimtry  produce  a  more  virile  race  than  the 
Southern.  For  example,  we  have  the  Yemkee  in  the  United  States  of  America^ 
the  Normans  in  France,  the  men  of  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  the  Yorkshire- 
man  and  Lancashireman  in  England.  Climate  is  closely  connected  with 
the  ‘  lie  ’  of  the  country,  and  the  position  of  Ulster  is  peculiar.  It  differs 
greatly  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Irishman  would  have  been  very  different  if  Ireland 
had  been  mountainous  in  the  centre  and  level  near  the  sea.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  its  configuration  is  exactly  the  reverse  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been 
sometimes  described  as  a  dull  and  uninteresting  picture  set  in  a  very 
beautiful  frame.  The  mountains  in  general  (except  on  a  part  of  the  east 
coast)  rise  near  the  sea,  while  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  level  plain.  But 
to  this  rule  Ulster  presents  an  exception.  It  is  hilly  throughout,  and  some 
mountains  (Sawel,  for  example)  lie  well  in  the  centre.  Its  geographical 
position  and  its  climate  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  more  sturdy  rtice  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  provinces.  There  is  an  old  saying,  dating 
back  to  the  time  when  there  were  five  provinces  in  Irelwd,  that  ‘  Ulster 
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ia  the  thumb  on  the  hand  which  is  able  to  grip  and  hold  against  the  four 
fingers — Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught  and  Meath.’  Further,  the  land 
is  not  as  fertile  as  in  the  other  three  provinces,  in  which  the  pastiureland 
is  magnificent.  Wherever  one  finds  that  men  have  had  to  work  hard  to 
wrest  a  living  from  Nature,  virility  and  strength  of  chareuster  and  of 
mind  are  developed.  The  Ulsterman  has  had  from  the  time  of  his 
settlement  in  1606  to  work  harder  and  to  endure  greater  privations  than 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost  any  other  people.  He  works  early  and 
late,  with  the  result  that  now  his  work  is  his  life.  The  hilly  situation  of 
Ulster  and  its  cold  and  bracing  climate  have  helped  to  determine  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  people. 

“  But  after  all,  climate  is  not  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  life 
of  a  people.  It  is  religion.  The  North  of  Ireland  is  mainly  Protestant, 
the  South  and  West,  Roman  Catholic.  Protestantism  breeds  liberty  of 
life  and  conscience  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  Roman  Catholicism 
does.  The  faith  of  the  Ulster  Scot  ia  strongly  Calvinistic  and  that  has 
been  the  chief  influence  in  forming  his  ohareuster.  On  a  people’s  conception 
of  God  hangs  their  fate.  All  history  proves  the  truth  of  this  statement.” 

Mr.  Ronald  McNeill  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  idea 
of  ‘‘Two  Nations”  in  Ireland.  There  may  be  many  obvious 
identities  of  interest,  of  sentiment  or  of  temperament  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  The  Ulsterman 
no  more  denies  these  than  the  Greek,  the  Bulgar  and  the  Serb 
would  deny  that  there  are  features  common  to  all  dwellers  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  but  he  is  more  deeply  conscious  of  the 
difference  than  of  the  likeness  between  himself  and  the  man  from 
Munster  or  Connaught.  His  reply  to  those  who  denounced  the 
Irish  Government  Act  of  1920  on  the  ground  that  it  set  up  a 
‘‘partition  of  Ireland”  is  that  it  did  not  ‘‘set  up,”  but  only 
recognised,  the  partition  which  history  made  long  ago  and  which 
wrecked  all  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  Irish  Government 
that  neglected  to  take  it  into  account.  Mr.  Ronald  McNeill 
writes  : 

“  In  the  mind  of  the  average  Ulster  Unionist  the  particular  point  of 
contrast  between  himself  and  the  Nationalist  of  which  he  is  more  forcibly 
conscious  than  of  any  other,  and  in  which  all  other  distinguishing  traits 
are  merged,  is  that  he  is  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  and  the  British  Flag, 
whereas  the  other  man  is  loyal  to  neither.  Religious  intolerance,  so  far 
as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  is  in  actual 
fact  mainly  traceable  to  the  same  sentiment.  It  is  unfortxmately  true 
that  the  lines  of  political  and  of  religious  division  coincide  ;  but  religious 
dissensions  seldom  flare  up  except  at  times  of  political  excitement ;  and, 
while  it  is  undeniable  that  the  temper  of  the  creeds  more  resembles  what 
prevailed  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  than  in  the  twentieth  centiuy, 
yet  when  overt  hostility  breaks  out  it  is  because  the  creed  is  taken — and 
usually  taken  rightly —  aa  prima  facie  evidence  of  political  opinion — poli¬ 
tical  opinion  meaning  ‘  loyalty  ’  or  ‘  disloyalty,’  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
label  of  ‘  loyalist  ’  is  that  which  the  Ulsterman  cherishes  above  all  others. 
It  means  something  definite  to  him  ;  its  special  significance  is  reinforced 
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by  the  consciousness  of  its  wearers  that  they  are  a  nainority ;  it  sustains 
the  feeling  that  the  division  between  parties  is  something  deeper  and 
more  fimdamental  than  anything  that  in  England  is  called  difference  of 
opinion.  This  feeling  accounts  for  much  that  sometimes  perplexes  even 
the  sympathetic  English  observer,  and  moves  the  hostile  peirtisan  to 
scornful  criticism.  The  ordinary  Protestant  farmer  or  artisan  of  Ulster 
is  by  nature  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  being  who  is  derisively 
nicknamed  the  ‘  Noisy  Patriot  ’  or  the  ‘  flag-wagging  jingo.’  If  the 
National  Anthem  has  become  a  ‘  party  time  ’  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  because 
the  loyalist  sings  it,  but  because  the  disloyalist  shuns  it ;  and  its  avoidance 
at  gatherings  both  political  and  social  where  Nationalists  predominate, 
naturally  makes  those  who  value  loyalty  the  more  punctilious  in  its  use. 
If  there  is  a  profuse  display  of  the  Union  Jack,  it  is  because  it  is  in  Ulster 
not  merely  ‘  bunting  ’  for  decorative  purposes  its  in  England,  but  the 
symbol  of  a  cherished  faith.” 

This  difference  of  loyalty  between  the  North  and  the  South  was 
strikingly  displayed  during  the  big  war,  when  Great  Britain 
was  fighting  for  her  very  existence.  In  the  South  the  Sinn 
Feiners  conducted  a  widespread  anti-oonscription  campaign, 
followed  by  an  insurrection  in  Dublin  in  1916.  Ulster,  on  the 
other  hand,  proved  the  reality  of  her  loyalty  when  some  80,000 
of  her  bravest  sons  voluntarily  enlisted.  It  was  Parnell  who 
said  that  Nationalist  (now  Sinn  Fein)  Ireland  would  never  be 
satisfied  until  the  last  link  with  England  was  severed.  It  was 
Lord  Carson  who  said  that  England’s  difficulty  is  Ulster’s  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  England’s  sorrows  are  Ulster’s  sorrows. 

If  there  be  any  force  in  Renan’s  saying  that  the  root  of 
Nationality  is  “the  will  to  live  together,’’  the  cry  of  “Ireland 
a  Nation  ’’  harmonises  ill  with  the  actual  conditions  of  Ireland 
North  and  South  of  the  Boyne. 

The  Ulster  Loyalists  are  as  loyal  to-day  as  ever  they  were 
and  they  are  determined  not  to  give  up  any  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  them  under  the  1920  Act.  On  the  Boundary 
Question  there  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  the  Northern 
Government.  The  Prime  Minister,  Sir  James  Craig,  writing  to 
the  Imperial  Government  on  February  16th,  1922,  said  : 

‘‘We  cannot  consent  to  any  alteration  of  our  Boundary  except  by 
mutual  agreement,  failing  which  in  respect  of  any  territory  in  dispute 
the  Boundary  to  stand  as  defined  in  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act, 
1920.” 

This  is  the  final  word  so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned.  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  Sir  James  Craig  amplified  his  position. 
He  said  : 

‘‘  Mr.  Cosgrave  by  implication  is  still  throwing  out  the  suggestion 
that  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  might  possibly  be  voted  by  the  Boundary 
Commission  into  the  Free  State.  Picture  Mr.  Cosgrave  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  and  myself  or  my  representative,  sitting  [at  a  table  with  a  third 
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party.  Mr.  Cosgrave  claims  the  whole  of  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  and  I 
say  I  am  not  going  to  give  away  one  inch.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the 
destinies  of  those  two  Coimties  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  may 
possibly  know  very  little  about  Ireland?  Was  there  ever  such  a  prepos¬ 
terous  proposition  ?  I  hold  that  the  portion  of  the  Treaty  which  deals 
with  the  Commission  is  ultra  vires.  I  have  held  that  opinion  straight 
through  without  any  hesitation  whatever.  It  is  common  law  that  if  an 
arbitration  is  suggested  and  one  party  to  that  arbitration  refuses  to 
function  the  arbitration  cannot  take  place.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion, 
and  I  am  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  Counsel  of  the  highest  eminence, 
that  if  the  two  who  entered  into  this  bargain  behind  our  backs  agree 
together  and  say  that  there  is  to  be  a  Bovmdary  Commission  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  have  such  a  Commission.” 

In  view  of  the  exorbitant  and  persistent  claims  of  the  Free 
State  Government  to  further  concessions  from  Ulster,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  British  Ministers  have  said  on  the 
Boundary  Question.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  on  December  15th  last, 
said  : 

“  I  am  going  to  deal  now  with  the  only  aspect  of  this  Treaty  which 
is  open  to  serious  objection.  That  is,  the  Boundary  Commission.  If 
ever  the  Ulster  people  considered  that  anything  was  settled  and  settled 
for  ever,  it  was  the  Boundary.  The  great  mistake  which  has  been  made 
is  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  have  put  this  provision  in,  signed, 
sealed  and  ratified  without  consulting  Ulster.” 

Sir  Laming' Worthington-Evans,  on  November  6th,  said: 

“  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  such  a  body  will  ever  come  into 
existence.  I  feel  certain  the  sound  commonsense  of  Sir  James  Craig 
and  Mr.  Cosgrave  will  assert  itself  in  a  satisfactory  settlement  on  the 
lines  of  mutual  consent.” 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty, 
has  stated  that  the  Commission  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  border,  straightening  out  the  line,  taking  in  a 
portion  here  and  leaving  out  a  portion  there. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ijloyd  George?  He  said  : 

“  What  we  propose  I  think  is  wise  for  Ulster,  namely,  that  she  should 
have  a  readjustment  of  the  Boundary,  not  for  the  Six  Counties,  but  a 
readjustment  of  the  Boimdary  of  the  North  of  Ireland.” 

These  statements  surely  suggest  that  the  Boundary  is  settled 
except  for  a  mere  rectification  and  straightening  out.  But  the 
Free  State  Government  is  not  content  with  this  definition.  They 
want  so  much  territory  from  Ulster  as  to  render  the  Northern 
Parliament  ineffective  and  useless.  In  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Six  Counties,  the  returns  at  the  elections 
(on  the  Proportional  Eepresentation  system)  to  the  Northern 
House  of  Commons  on  May  24th,  1921,  are  illuminating — 
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I..oyalist. 

Sinn  Fein. 

Nationalist. 

Belfast — North . 

4 

0 

0 

South  . . 

4 

0 

0 

East 

4 

0 

0 

West . 

3 

0 

1 

Antrim 

6 

0 

1 

Armagh  . . 

2 

1 

1 

Down 

6 

I 

1 

Londonderry  (Co.  and  City)  . . 

3 

1 

1 

Tyrone  and  Fermanagh 

4 

3 

1 

Queen’s  University 

4 

0 

0 

Totals 

40 

6 

6 

Number  of  Votes  Recorded. 

Loyalist' 

. .  343,347 

Sinn  Fein 

..  104,917 

Nationalist 

60,577 

Independent  . . 

2,114 

Socialist 

1,887 

Total 

..  512,842 

Population  in  Northern  Parliamentary  Area  (according  to  Census  of 
1911)  was  1,250,533,  but  since  then  it  has  greatly  increased.  In  Belfast 
alone  it  has  risen  from  368,941  to  450,000. 

In  Belfeist,  which  has  a  valuation  of  £1,746,182,  most  of  the  large 
industries,  inanufactxiring  concerns,  and  wholesale  and  retul  houses  are 
owned  by  Protestants,  while  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  rates  are  paid  by 
Loyalists. 

These  are  facts  which  no  jugglery  with  figures  can  get  rid  of ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  take  the  counties  of  Fermanagh 
and  Tyrone  and  portion  of  Londonderry  claimed  by  the  anti¬ 
loyalists.  In  Ijondonderry  county  and  borough  the  Protestants 
number  76,224,  as  against  64,401  Roman  Catholics,  while 
Londonderry  City  has  a  loyalist  mayor.  In  County  Fermanagh 
there  is  a  Protestant  population  of  27,096,  against  a  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  34,740.  These  returns  are  from  the  census 
of  1911,  but  since  then,  owing  to  the  reign  of  terror  in  the 
South  and  West,  large  numbers  of  loyalists  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  North.  In  Fermanagh  nearly  all  the  businesses  and 
industries,  large  and  small,  are  carried  on  by  loyalists.  The  chief 
industry  is  farming,  and  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in 
the  county  are  Protestants  and  loyalists.  In  the  town  of  Ennis¬ 
killen  the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  business  premises  owned 
by  Protestants  comes  to  about  £3,500,  while  the  valuation  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  is  put  down  at  £796.  Taking  the  entire 
county  of  Fermanagh,  the  gross  valuation  of  property  in  the 
occupation  of  Protestants  totals  .£160,500,  as  against  £83,400  in 
the  occupation  of  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  yearly  rates  paid 
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by  Protestants  amount  to  about  ^647 ,000,  as  against  £24,500  paid 
by  Roman  Catholics. 

Tyrone  has  the  same  tale  to  tell.  Nearly  all  the  big  industries 
and  farming  interests  are  owned  by  loyalists.  On  a  valuation 
basis  they  represent  over  £300,000  and  pay  almost  £60,000  in 
rates,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  represent  about  £156,000  in 
valuation  and  pay  £25,000  in  rates  per  year. 

A  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  periodical  incur¬ 
sion  of  servant  boys  and  girls  into  both  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone 
from  the  adjoining  counties  of  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Cavan  and 
Monaghan.*  They  are  engaged  by  the  well-to-do  farmers  for  a 
few  months  at  a  time  and  thus  qualify  for  the  vote  ;  but  they 
have  no  stp,ke  whatever  in  these  counties,  not  owuiing  even  a 
blade  of  grass.  Their  power  in  the  ballot  box,  however,  is  as 
great  individually  as  the  merchant  prince,  the  captain  of  industry, 
or  the  hard-working  farmer.  But  it  is  absurd  to  argue  that 
because  a  particular  district  in  the  Six-County  Area  may  have 
a  majority  of  Roman  Catholics  it  should  then  be  thrown  into  the 
Free  State.  The  proper  w’ay  is  to  take  the  Northern  Area  as 
a  whole  (fixed  by  the  1920  Act),  and  on  that  basis  the  loyalists 
are  in  a  vast  majority,  as  indicated  by  the  Parliamentary  Election 
returns. 

It  might  be  asked.  Have  the  loyalists  any  inducement  to  enter 
the  Free  State?  So  far  from  any  inducement,  there  are  sound 
and  weighty  reasons  why  they  desire  to  remain  out.  During 
the  years  1920  and  1921  Sinn  Fein  gunmen  carried  out  a  wicked 
campaign  against  Ulster  in  the  hope  of  terrorising  her  people 
and  creating  general  anarchy.  Buildings  estimated  in  value  at 
almost  £4,000,000  were  maliciously  burned  and  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed  and  wounded.  But,  thanks  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  Northern  Government  and  the  determination  and 
perseverance  of  the  loyalists,  the  desperadoes  were  overcome  and, 
since  then,  a  better  state  of  feeling  has  existed. 

What  of  the  South  ?  It  is  in  a  perfect  uproar,-  anarchy  reigns 
supreme.  There  is  no  security  for  life  or  property,  and  hundreds 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants  are  fleeing  to  the  North  and  elsewhere. 
Lest  this  statement  be  regarded  as  biassed,  what  do  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  say? 

Cardinal  Logue  : 

“  The  plagues  of  bloodshed,  destruction,  pillage,  rapine,  robbery,  even 
sordid  theft,  have  invaded  at  least  a  part  of  the  archdiocese,  with  a  virulence 
which  leaves  in  the  shade  even  the  most  outrageous  excesses  of  the  Black 
and  Tans.  .  .  .  We  suffer  from  our  own  people  with  little  to  console  us  in 
our  trials,  and  the  depressing  conviction  that  our  coimtry  is  not  likely  to 
emerge  for  centuries  from  the  depths  of  devastation  and  ruin  to  which 
she  has  been  reduced.  .  .  .  These  young  people — inured  to  bloodshed. 
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violence,  rapine,  deetruotion  of  their  neighbour’s  property,  public  and 
private,  in  their  youth — when  they  grow  up  into  men  will  be  very  undesir¬ 
able  members  of  society.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell  (Apostolic  Administrator  of  Eaphoe) : 

‘‘  It  was  a  black  day  for  Ireland  when  the  rule  of  the  revolver  was 
introduced.  The  bloodshed  alone  is  a  shocking  record  of  violence  in  the 
most  extreme  form.  ...  It  makes  its  authors  cruel,  savage,  inhuman, 
and  it  holds  up  to  the  nation  a  lesson  of  brute  force  instead  of  reason.” 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  : 

”  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  was  bound  to  ensue  from 
such  a  form  of  opposition,  the  criminal  elements  which  are  latent  in  every 
community  have  come  to  the  surface,  with  the  result  that  ihurder,  arson, 
robbery,  the  destruction  of  bridges  and  the  blocking  of  roewls  are  a  daily 
occurrence.” 

• 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Fogarty  (Killaloe)  : 

“  For  all  this  war-making  on  their  mother  coimtry — for  that  is  what 
it  comes  to — inhuman  and  almost  barbarous  in  many  of  its  incidents,  all 
this  shooting,  burning  and  wrecking,  and  letting  hell  loose  upon  the 
community  in  general  demoralisation  is  so  obviously  wicked  and  wrong 
that  it  shocks  the  moral  sense  of  everyone  not  blinded  with  passion.” 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cohalan  (Cork)  : 

”  The  country  is  distracted  and  tom  by  a  sort  of  civil  wa  r.  Life  is 
insecure.  Serious  destruction  of  public  and  private  property  is  frequently 
reported  in  the  papers.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Mulhern  (Dromore) : 

‘‘  Instead  of  charity,  obedience,  justice,  and  purity  there  is  widespread 
disunion,  disregard  for  authority  spiritual  or  temporal,  murder,  robbery, 
and  immorality.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dea  (Galway)  : 

‘‘  For  months  past  war  heis  been  raging  in  the  country,  not  war  with 
another  nation,  but  civil  war  ;  and  worse  still,  a  civil  war  so  destructive 
that  if  it  be  not  stopped  quickly  the  nation  can  hardly  live.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Coyne  (Elphin)  : 

“  Half-crazed,  hysterical  women,  who  know  not  what  they  want, 
devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  circulation  of  calumnies  and 
misleiuling  statements  about  bishops  and  priests.  They  assist,  by 
oarr3dng  despatches  and  arms,  in  the  slaughter  of  some  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  Ireland’s  sons.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Browne  (Cloyne) : 

”  After  a  thousand  years  of  bondage  and  servitude  we  are,  at  last,  a 
free  people.  .  .  .  Last  year — notwithstanding  the  pacts  and  truces — was 
the  blackest  in  the  history  of  Ireland.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hoare  (Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise) : 

“  Could  you  ever  have  thought  it  possible  that  Irishmen  could  be  so 
cruel,  so  lost  to  all  the  finer  feelings  of  religion  and  civilisation,  as  to  organise 
a  system  of  assewsination  and  robbery  and  destruction  such  aa  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes?  ” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hugh  (Derry) : 

”  The  past  year  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  stained  by  deeds  of 
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blood,  so  cruel,  and  in  some  cases  so  revolting,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel  for  them  in  any  Christian  land.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Morrisroe  (Achonry)  : 

“  The  tragedy  of  blood  that  is  thrilling  our  hapless  people  with  horror 
ifl  levying  its  heavy  toll  from  off  our  Diocese.  In  some  cases  the  victims 
were  despatched  with  savage  cruelty,  the  mutilated  remains  presenting  a 
deformity  that  was  rarely  seen  even  in  the  big  Weu*.” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Gaughran  (Meath) : 

“  Stealing,  usury,  oppression — how  common  they  are  now,  even  when 
people  know  that  they  are  bound  to  give  back  stolen  property.  Away 
to  that  hell  which  you  have  chosen  by  your  theft,  robbery  and  extortion !  ” 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly  (Ross)  : 

“  Ireland  is  full  of  foul  sins,  stained  with  abominable  iniquities,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  parish  in  the  whole  country  free  from  the 
pollution  of  cruel  and  inhuman  crimes.” 

These  are  extracts  from  recent  Lenten  pastorals  in  regard  to 
the  awful  conditions  at  present  in  the  Free  State.  Can  the 
loyalists  in  any  part  of  Northern  Ireland  be  blamed  if  they  decline 
to  enter  such  a  slaughter-house?  How  true  the  words  of  Lord 
Carson,  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  Slst,  1920  : 

“  I  believe  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will  be  fraught  with  disaster 
to  your  country  and  to  mine.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
alternative  to  the  Union  unless  it  be  sepcuration.” 

The  outlook  at  present  in  Ulster  is  bright.  Trade  is  reviving. 
Law  and  order  prevail.  There  is  security  for  life  and  property. 
A  better  feeling  exists  among  all  creeds  and  classes.  The  people 
are  happy  and  contented.  The  Northern  Government  is  work¬ 
ing  most  efficiently  in  all  its  departments.  Under  the  Act  of 
1920  the  North  contributes  £8,000,000  towards  Imperial  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  Free  State  Government  contributes  nothing.  Ulster 
has  achieved  for  herself  by  industry  and  hard  work  a  proud  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Her  sons  have 
borne  their  full  share  in  the  burden  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire  and,  when  danger  threatened,  rallied  loyally  to  her  call. 
In  the  political  chaos  of  recent  years  the  Province  has  more 
than  once  shown  its  willingness  to  make  large  sacrifices  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  Her  people  are  doing  their  best  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties  to  promote  the  social  welfare  of  all  classes 
in  the  community  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  interests  of  all.  The  great  desire  of  the 
loyal  population  is  to  have  peace  to  carry  on  their  business; 
they  are  prepared  to  co-operate  on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
may  be  opposed  to  them  politically  in  the  South ;  they  are 
not  prepared,  however,  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  any  out¬ 
side  authority,  nor  will  they  allow  themselves  to  be  terrorised 
by  force  of  arms.  . 
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The  stage  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  evolution  of  the  Empire 
is  beyond  doubt  one  of  amazing  difficulty.  To  deny  that  recent 
events  have  raised  an  issue  which  is  both  real  and  grave  would 
be  sheer  affectation.  Yet  difficult  as  the  situation  is,  grave  as  is 
the  issue,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  problem  almost  obliterates 
the  sense  of  difficulty  and  of  apprehension.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  anything  precisely  parallel  with  the 
present  situation.  But  then  the  British  Empire  itself  is  an 
absolutely  unique  phenomenon.  In  the  history  of  political  insti¬ 
tutions  there  is  no  precedent  for  it,  no  parallel  with  it.  The 
student  is  conscious,  therefore,  that  he  is  travelling  an  un¬ 
trodden  path,  or,  rather,  that  he  is  seeking  a  path  where  none 
exists.  The  quest  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  baffling.  The  states¬ 
man  naturally  looks  for  precedents  to  help  him  in  the  framing 
of  a  policy.  He  will  find  none.  As  the  British  Empire  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  character,  so  are  the  situations,  constitutional  and 
diplomatic,  which  inevitably,  from  time  to  time,  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  ;  so  are  the  problems  which  demand  solution. 

Such  a  situation  has  recently  arisen  in  reference  to  the  Treaty¬ 
making  power  of  one  of  the  constituent  nations  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  On  Friday,  March  2nd,  there  was  signed  at 
Washington  a  Treaty  designed  to  protect  the  halibut  fishery  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  contracting  parties  were  the 
United  States  of  America  and  British  North  America  (the 
Dominion  of  Canada),  and  the  signatories  were  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Lapointe,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  No  papers  have 
yet  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
would  appear  from  a  reply  given  by  the  Prime  Minister  on 
March  8th  (Official  Report,  Vol.  161,  No.  18,  713-714)  that  the 
Imperial  Government  do  not  intend  to  lay  them.  If  this  decision 
be  deliberate,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted;  for  whatever  view  be 
taken  of  the  incident,  whether  the  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Dominion  Government  be  constitutionally  valid  or  the  reverse,  it 
is  plain  that  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between  a  Dominion  and 
a  foreign  Power  without  tl?e  overt  approval  of  a  plenipotentiary 
exclusively  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government  raises  abruptly 
an  issue  of  first-rate  political  importance. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  absence  of  papers,  and,  indeed, 
of  official  information,  it  is  imprudent  and  impolitic  to  submit 
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the  incident  to  analysis.  Under  ordinai’y  circumstances  the 
objection  would  have  weight ;  but  the  whole  question  is  being 
canvassed,  actively  if  not  acrimoniously,  in  the  Dominions — in 
South  Africa  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  Canada  itself — to  say 
nothing  of  the  homeland,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  desir¬ 
able  that  one  who  has  given  long  years  to  the  study  of  political 
institutions  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the  constitutional 
relations  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  component  parts,  should 
attempt,  without  heat  or  conscious  bias,  an  analysis  of  the 
situation. 

Asked  by  Mr.  Percy  Hurd  on  March  8th  ‘  ‘  whether  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  British  Treaty  with  a  foreign  Power 
has  not  borne  the  signature  of  a  representative  of  the  British 
Executive ;  and  whether,  in  signing  the  Treaty,  the  Canadian 
Minister  did  so  as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty,”  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  replied  ;  ”  The  plenipotentiary  who  signs  a  Treaty  does  so 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  by  whom  his  full  powers  are  issued,  and 
the  Canadian  Minister  acted  in  that  capacity  on  the  present 
occasion.”  The  reply,  wuth  obvious  intention,  left  the  position 
in  much  obscurity.  Yet  even  the  telegraphic  summary  of  the 
correspondence  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  on  March  17th  makes  certain  points  clear.^  It  is  clear, 
for  instance,  that  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  was 
reluctant  to  concede  the  claim  of  Canada  for  exclusive  signa¬ 
ture,  and  that  he  was  at  first  supported  in  his  reluctance  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  On  January  3rd  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  wrote  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
requesting  that  the  words  ‘  ‘  Dominion  of  Canada  ’  ’  should  be 
substituted  for  ”  Great  Britain  ”  as  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Lapointe,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
as  the  special  envoy  in  Washington  from  the  Dominion 
Government,  should  sign  it  as  representative  of  Canada.  On 
January  26th  Lord  Byng  telegraphed  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  : 
‘‘  Canadian  Government  will  be  grateful  if  steps  can  be  taken  to 
conclude  Convention  at  earliest  possible  moment.”  Five  days 
later  Lord  Byng  again  telegraphed,  stating  that  Canada  was 
anxious  for  a  reply  as  to  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty,  and  in 
particular  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  Mr.  Lapointe.  This  mes¬ 
sage  was  repeated  on  February  12th,  and  on  the  same  day  Sir  A. 
Geddes  wrote  to  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy  that  he  had  sent  a  message 

(1)  In  what  follows  I  have  reiiod  upon  telegrams  from  the  very  alert 
correspondents  of  The  Times  in  Ottawa,  Capetown  and  Melbourne,  as  no  “  papers” 
have  yet  (April  10)  been  received,  either  at  the  Colonial  Office  or  at  the  office 
of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada.  To  the  Ottawa  correspondent,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  public  in  this  coimtry  is  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  very 
early  and  very  full  information  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 
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to  Mr.  Hughes,  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  as 
he  said  with  marked  emphasis,  “he  had  omitted  to  substitute 
the  words  ‘Dominion  of  Canada’  for  ‘Great  Britain.’’’ 

In  this  “  omission,’’  or,  in  undiplomatic  language,  this  refusal, 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  was  simply  following  precedent  virtually 
unbroken ;  and,  in  my  submission,  he  could  do  no  other.  On 
the  following  day,  however.  Lord  Byng  again  wrote  to  enquire 
as  to  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty — the  crucial  point  in  regard 
to  which  Canadian  feeling  was  acute, — and  the  English  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  Washington  replied  :  “In  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty 
I  understand  that  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  have  the  full  pow’ers  necessary.’’  We  may  infer 
that  on  the  receipt  of  Sir  Auckland’s  uncompromising  reply  the 
Canadian  Government  appealed  to  Whitehall,  for  on  Febru¬ 
ary  13th  we  find  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
Governor-General,  giving  full  powers  to  Mr.  Lapointe  to  sign 
for  Canada.  But  did  that  exclude  the  necessity  for  a  co-signa¬ 
ture  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes?  The  Canadian  Government  would 
appear  to  Have  interpreted  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  telegram 
in  that  sense,  since  on  February  21st  Lord  Byng  telegraphed 
to  Sir  A.  Geddes  as  follows  ;  “  My  Ministers  are  of  opinion  that, 
as  regards  Canada,  the  signature  by  Mr.  Lapointe  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  sign  as  well.’’ 
The  wording  of  this  telegram  was,  it  will  be  observed,  cautious. 
Mr.  Lapointe’s  signature  would  suffice  “  for  Canada.’’  Would 
it  suffice  for  the  British  Empire?  Apparently  the  Imperial 
Government  held  the  opinion — as  well  they  might — that  it  w^ould 
not ;  and  on  February  23rd  Sir  A.  Geddes  telegraphed  to  the 
Governor-General  :  “I  have  been  instructed  by  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  sign  the  treaty  in  association  with  Mr.  Lapointe.’’ 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  instructions  so  explicit 
would  have  closed  the  incident.  Not  so.  On  February  28th 
Lord  Byng  replied  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  as  follows:  “My 
Ministers  are  of  opinion  that,  as  respects  Canada,  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Lapointe  alone  should  be  sufficient,  as  it  affects  solely 
Canada  and  the  United  States,’’  and  later  the  same  day  Lord 
Byng  informed  the  British  Ambassador  that  Mr.  Lapointe  was 
leaving  for  Washington  to  sign  for  Canada.’’ 

A  question  of  considerable  importance  obtrudes  itself  at  this 
point.  It  will  not  escape  observation  that  between  Sir  A.  Geddes’ 
telegram  announcing  the  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  Colonial 
Office  and  Lord  Byng’s  reply  there  was  an  interval  of  five  days. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  during  that  interval  Lord  Byng  should 
not  himself  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  is  essential  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
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be  informed  of  the  precise  tenor  of  those  communications. 
Did  the  Governor-General  seek  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial 
Grovernment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  signature  of  the  British 
Ambassador?  If  so,  was  that  sanction  given?  We  must  assume 
that  it  was,  or  a  situation  of  extreme  gravity  would  plainly  have 
arisen.  But  in  that  case,  what  became  of  the  instructions 
directly  given  to  Sir  A.  Geddes  and  reported  hy  him  in  his 
telegram  of  February  23rd?  It  cannot,  of  course,  have  been  that 
the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  was  instructing  the  Ambassador  in  one  sense 
and  the  Colonial  Office  the  Governor-General  in  another.  We 
have,  indeed,  gone  some  way  in  the  direction  of  Departmentalism, 
but  so  grave  a  breach  of  Cabinet  solidarity  is  happily  unthink¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  the  explanation  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  important  to  realise  the  precise  point  at  issue. 
That  a  Dominion  Government  is  constitutionally  competent  to 
negotiate  directly  with  a  foreign  Government  and  to  conclude 
with  it  an  “  agreement  ”  is  not  disputed.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  that  arrived  at  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
January,  1911.  It  proposed  that  the  two  countries  should,  by 
concurrent  legislation,  reciprocally  lower  the  duties  imposed  in 
each  country  upon  the  products  of  the  other.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Bryce,  the  Ambassador  at  Washington,  assured  himself 
and  the  Imperial  Government  that  British  interests  were  not  to 
any  appreciable  extent  prejudiced ;  but  nevertheless  the  result  of 
the  negotiation  was,  as  Professor  Keith  points  out,  “embarrass¬ 
ing  to  the  Imperial  Government,  which  had  ...  no  really  effec¬ 
tive  chance  of  controlling  the  negotiations.”  ^  The  situation,  he 
adds,  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  “  by  the  imprudence  or 
candour  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  considered  that  the  policy  would  tend  to 
lead  Canada  into  political  union  with  the  United  States  of 
America.”  Such  an  issue  was  by  no  means  desired  in  Canada, 
as  was  made  manifest  when  the  Liberal  Government  in  Canada, 
which  had  concluded  the  arrangement,  appealed  to  the  electorate 
to  ratify  it.  The  electorate  decisively  declined  to  do  so.  The 
Laurier  Government  was  overthrown,  and  consequently  the  agree¬ 
ment  never  became  effective.  Since  that  fiasco  there  has  been, 
until  now,  “no  further  attempt  in  any  Dominion  to  arrange 
serious  commercial  negotiations  on  any  independent  basis,” 
although  various  minor  agreements  have  been  carried  through  with 
other  Powers.  “  Such  agreements,  however,  are  not,”  says  the 
high  authority  already  quoted,  “in  the  international  sense, 
treaties;  most  important  of  all,  they  impose  no  obligation  on  the 
(1)  Imperial  Unity  and  the  Dominions,  p.  273. 
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Imperial  Government,  and  a  breach  of  them  is  no  ground  for 
diplomatic  representations,  as  is  fully  recognised  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.”^ 

But  is  this  true  of  the  Convention  recently  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Lapointe?  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  contention  of  the  Canadian  Government  that,  as  the 
Treaty  solely  affected  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  British  Ambassador  w'ould  be  superfluous.  But, 
without  assenting  to  the  doctrine  implied  in  that  contention, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  is  not  the  view 
entertained  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  informed  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy  (March  9th)  that  the  United 
States  Senate  had  ratified  the  Treaty  subject  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  ‘  ‘  that  none  of  the  nationals  or  inhabitants  or  vessels  or  boats 
of  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain  shall  engage  in  the  halibut 
fishery  contrary  to  any  provision  of  the  Treaty.” ^  What  then 
becomes  of  the  Canadian  contention  that  the  Treaty  only  affected 
the  two  countries  whose  signatures  were  attached  to  it?  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  according  to  the  Ottawa  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  interprets  this  action  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
has  widened  the  scope  of  the  Treaty  ‘‘  to  embrace  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole,  instead  of  Canada  alone,  to  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  the  Dominion  (jovernment  intended  it  to  refer  ”  ;  and  he 
adds  that  in  view  of  this  development  ‘‘  a  copy  of  the  Note  from 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  concerning  the  matter 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  London  in  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  regard  to  this  understanding.”  An  expression 
of  those  views  will  be  awaited  with  interest  not  unmingled  with 
anxiety  by  all  those  (and  would  they  were  more  !)  who  follow 
closely  the  course  of  constitutional  evolution  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  seem, 
on  their  part,  to  be  as  clear  and  emphatic  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  implications  of  the  Treaty  as  are  the  Canadian 
Ministers  in  theirs.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  a  Note  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  concerning  the  Senate 
resolution,  refers  in  explicit  terms  to  the  Convention  as  having 
been  signed  “between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,” 
and  adds  :  “  Your  Excellency  will  see  that  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Senate  assent  to  ratification  is  given  subject  to  the  under¬ 
standing  above  referred  to,”  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
British  Government  will  accept  it  as  such. 

(1)  Letter  to  The  Times,  March  19th,  1923. 

(2)  Ottawa  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  March  20th. 
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The  Ottawa  correspondent  of  The  Times  states  that  “it  is 
understood  that  the  Canadian  Government  disagrees  with  the 
view  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddas  that  the  arrangement  is  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  is  intimated  that  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  Canada  will  agree  to  any  such  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  Canadian  Government  will 
propose  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  the  United  States  Senate  by 
proposing  concurrent  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments 
closing  their  ports  to  fishermen’s  boats  of  all  other  nations  during 
the  period  of  the  close  season  covered  by  the  Treaty.’’^ 

If  this  be  indeed  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Minister  it 
would  seem  to  argue  a  curious  misapprehension  of  the  precise 
point  at  issue,  and,  indeed,  of  the  significance  of  the  whole 
episode.  The  fears  of  the  United  States  Senate  may,  on  points 
of  detail,  be  allayed  very  easily  by  such  action  as  is  proposed 
by  the  Dominion.  But  the  Senate  wants  to  know — and  very 
naturally — with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  how  far  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Treaty  extend.  It  is  not,  as  Ottawa  would  seem 
to  suppose,  a  question  as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes’  views.  The  issue  is  a  far  larger  one.  Is  the 
Convention  of  March  2nd  solely  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  or  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States?  In 
the  absence  of  ‘  ‘  Papers  ’  ’  it  would  be  imprudent  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  point,  but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  how'  far 
the  contention  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Secretary  of 
State  would  carry  us.  The  Convention  does  not  bear  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington.  Nay,  that  signa¬ 
ture  was  specifically  excluded.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  assurance  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  Mr.  Lapointe  acted  as 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  King,  by  whom  his  full  powers  were 
issued. 

Does  this  assurance  meet  in  full  the  point  made  by  the  United 
States  Senate  ?  Does  it  meet  it  at  all  ?  The  Senate  has  ratified 
the  Treaty  subject  to  the  understanding  that  the  Canadian  con¬ 
tention  is  inaccurate  and  that  the  Treaty  is  one  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Nor  can  the  correctness  of  the 
view  maintained  by  the  Uirtted  States  be  seriously  questioned. 
Professor  Berriedale  Keith  has  virtually  endorsed  it  :  the  Con¬ 
vention  “is  a  complete  treaty  engagement,  binding  the  Imperial 
Crown  and  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  though  its  operation  is 
local.  It  has,  therefore,  been  concluded  in  the  only  manner 
|)OSKible  in  such  a  case — namely,  under  full  ])owers  issued  by  the 
King,  authorising  the  Canadian  Minister  to  treat  and  sign.” 

Another  vital  question  obtrudes  itself  :  On  whose  advice  and 
(1)  The  Times,  March  20th. 
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responsibility  did  the  King  issue  full  powers?  I  agree  with  Dr 
Keith  that  such  powers  can  be  issued  by  the  King  only  on  the 
advice  and  responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Government.  “  His 
Majesty  cannot  sign  such  a  document  save  on  such  advice," 
writes  Dr.  Keith,  “and  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  full  powers 
could  be  issued  by  His  Majesty  in  any  other  way,  nor  can  the 
Governor-General  issue  full  powders  with  international  validity 
in  any  matter  not  connected  with  Dominion  representation  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  Treaty,  therefore,  was  concluded 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  it  can 
be  ratified  only  with  such  full  sanction.”^  Whether  Professor 
Keith  is  equally  right  in  brushing  aside  as  of  secondary,  indeed, 
of  quite  negligible,  importance  the  fact  that  in  this  case  formal 
signature  by  the  British  Ambassador  was  waived  I  am  not  so 
clear.  It  is  at  least  arguable  whether  he  does  not  go  too  far  in 
saying  that  “  these  formal  signatures  have  never  meant  anything 
of  value,”  though  I  agree  that  “  the  real  ” — or  perhaps  one  might 
say  the  more  effective — “  control  is  exercised  through  the  issue 
of  powers  and  ratification.”  ^ 

The  essential  point  is  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
assume  full  responsibility  for  advising  His  Majesty  to  issue  powers 
to  Mr.  Lapointe  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  Treaty.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  point  has  been  already 
placed  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  has  more  than  once  given  an  assurance  that  to  his 
request  that  a  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Government  should  be 
given  full  powers  to  sign  the  Imperial  Government  had  given 
“full  approval.”  Moreover,  those  powers  were  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Lapointe  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who 
by  so  doing  assumed  responsibility. 

Yet  it  w^ere  futile,  and  might  prove  mischievous,  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  in  Canada — at  any  rate,  in  some  quarters  in  the 
Dominion — the  conclusion  of  the  Halibut  Fisheries  Treaty  has 
been  hailed  as  marking  a  new  era  in  inter-imperial  constitutional 
relations.  In  South  Africa  it  has  been  acclaimed  as  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  new  status  acquired  by  the  Dominions  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  “The  new  status  of  the  Dominions,”  wrote  the  Cape 
Times  (March  28th),  “has  certainly  been  taken  here  and 
in  Canada  as  including  a  Treaty-making  power  which  would  be 
exercised  by  the  King  acting  on  the  advice  and  through  the 
agency  of  his  Ministers  in  the  Dominion  concerned,  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  Parliament  of  that  Dominion.  (The  italics 
are  mine.)  This  is  the  constitutional  practice  as  understood  here, 
and,  it  seems  clear,  in  Canada  too.  It  is  not  affected  by  the 
(1)  TheTimea,  March  19th. 
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attitude  towards  it  of  foreign  Powers — (surely  an  extraordinary 
doctrine) — such  as  the  United  States.  When  a  Dominion’s  own 
interests  are  primarily  concerned  and  the  interests  of  other  States 
of  the  Empire  are  only  remote,  then  there  can  surely  be  no 
question  of  the  right  of  that  Dominion,  with  the  consent  of  the 
^ng,  which  would  in  practice  not  be  withheld,  on  advice  of  his 
Dominion  Ministers  to  make  its  own  treaties  for  itself.”  (Times, 
March  29th,  1923.) 

That  is,  indisputably,  a  very  strong  claim ;  and,  let  me  add, 
it  is  a  new  claim.  No  distinction  would  appear  any  longer  to 
be  drawn  between  commercial  and  political  treaties.  In  fact, 
it  is  claimed,  in  express  terms,  that  as  regards  external,  no  less 
than  internal,  affairs  the  King  in  (a  Dominion)  Parliament  is 
Sovereign. 

Down  to  1914  no  such  claim  was  ever  advanced  by  a  Dominion  ; 
yet  it  may,  with  reason,  be  contended  that  the  situation  created 
by  the  signature  of  the  Halibut  Fisheries  Convention  has  not 
arisen  suddenly,  but  marks,  on  the  contrary,  the  climax  of  a 
lengthy  process  which  has  tended  consistently  in  one  direction  : 
the  enlargement  of  the  autonomy  of  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
That  the  Imperial  Government  should  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Colonial  dependency  have  been  solely  and  exclusively  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Empire  went  with¬ 
out  saying.  Yet  as  far  back  as  the  early  ’seventies  a  political 
society  in  Canada,  known  as  the  Canadian  National  Association, 
demanded  that  the  Colonial  Government  should  have  some  voice 
in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  which  specially  affected  Canada ; 
and  in  1878  Sir  John  A,  Macdonald  sent  over  Sir  Alexander  Galt 
to  England  on  a  special  mission  to  discuss  with  the  Imperial 
Government  the  tariff  arrangements  between  Canada  and  foreign 
States.  No  reasonable  person  could  deny  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  vitally  affected  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  which 
might  affect  each  Colony  differently.  Macdonald’s  action  was 
justified  by  the  part  which  Galt  was  permitted  to  take  in  the 
negotiation  of  tariff  agreements  with  France  and  Spain.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  formal  negotiations 
with  the  Governments  of  France  and  Spain  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  British  representative,  the  settlement  of  details  being 
left  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Alexander  Galt.^  The  treaty  did  not, 
as  a  fact,  materialise,  but  the  claim  of  the  Colony  to  virtual 
participation  was  none  the  less  admitted. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  considerable  hesitation,  and  even 
reluctance,  that  the  British  Government  aasente<l  to  the  wish 

(1)  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy  ;  The  ConaUtution  of  Canada  (Humphrey  Milford’ 
1922),  p.  344.  A  valuable  and  recently  published  work. 
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of  the  Colony  for  the  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner 
who  should  represent  it  in  London  in  a  quasi-diplomatic  capacity. 
In  1880,  however,  Sir  Alexander  Galt  was  in  that  capacity 
received.  A  few  years  later  (1893)  his  successor.  Sir  Charles 
Tapper,  was  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  the  actual 
negotiator  and  signatory  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  Canada 
and  France.  Nor  did  the  matter  rest  there.  The  question  was, 
almost  inevitably,  raised,  whether,  since  a  Dominion  could  nego¬ 
tiate  and  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  on  its  own  behalf,  it 
ought  in  future  to  be  bound  by  commercial  treaties  concluded 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  foreign  Powers.  The  plan 
was,  therefore,  adopted  of  including  in  such  treaties  a  clause 
giving  to  the  Dominions  the  right  to  adhere  or  to  refuse  adher¬ 
ence  to  such  treaties.  How'  scrupulously  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  observed  this  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  caveat 
entered  by  the  British  delegates  when  concluding  at  Washington 
an  International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property  (June  2nd,  1911).^  It  was  laid  down  therein  (Article 
xvi.bis)  that — 

“  The  contracting  country  have  the  right  of  acceding  to  the 
present  Convention  at  any  time  on  behalf  of  their  Colonies, 
Possessions,  Dependencies,  and  Protectorates,  or  of  any  of  them. 
For  this  purpose  they  may  either  make  a  general  declaration 
including  all  their  Colonies,  Possessions,  Dependencies,  and 
Protectorates  in  the  accession,  or  may  expressly  name  those  in¬ 
cluded,  or  may  confine  themselves  to  indicating  those  which  are 
excluded  therefrom.” 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  when  this  clause  was  accepted 
by  the  British  delegates  a  statement  was  put  in  as  to  the  right 
of  our  self-governing  Dominions  to  be  separately  represented  and 
to  have  a  separate  vote. 

One  point  inevitably  led  to  another.  If  the  Dominions  were 
not,  without  their  own  consent,  to  be  included  in  new  treaties, 
ought  they  to  be  bound  by  the  old?  The  question  first  arose,  in 
an  acute  form,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  concession  of 
preferential  rates  to  the  trade  of  the  Mother  Country.  Such 
concessions  appeared  to  be  precluded  by  the  existing  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  (1862)  and  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  (1865),  unless,  indeed,  those  countries  and  all 
others  with  most-favoured-nation  clauses  in  their  treaties  were 
included.  In  1897,  how^ever,  the  particular  difficulty  was  got  over, 
and  the  Dominions  were  left  free  to  give  a  preference  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties  of  1862  and  1866. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  at  the  Ottawa 
(1)  oa.  6842  of  1912. 
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Conference  of  1894,  the  Imperial  Government  laid  down  (1895) 
certain  general  regulations  as  to  separate  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  States  in  the  matter  of  Dominion  trade.  “The 
treaty  must  be  between  the  Imperial  Government,  not  the 
Dominion,  and  the  foreign  Power.  To  grant  to  Canada  (or  other 
Dominions)  the  power  of  independent  negotiation  would,  it  was 
held,  concede  its  sovereignty  in  international  law,  and  would 
amount  to  the  admission  that  Canada  had  ceased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Empire.  Negotiations  must  be  conducted  by  the  Imperial 
representative  at  the  foreign  Court,  aided  by  a  [Dominion]  repre¬ 
sentative  as  a  second  plenipotentiary,  or  as  a  subordinate.  Any 
treaty  which  they  might  conclude  would  be  signed  by  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  oiily  after  its  aims  had  been  approved  by  the  Imperial 
and  [Dominion]  Governments.  It  would  ultimately  be  ratified 
by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  British  Government,  if  the 
[Dominion]  Government  so  desired  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  legislation 
being  necessary  to  make  it  effective,  if  the  Dominion  Parliament 
so  desired.”  Various  stipulations  were  also  made  as  to  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  other  Powers  possessing  treaties  with  the 
raost-favoured-nation  clause,  and  of  all  British  Possessions.  But 
it  has  now  been  established  that  the  Crown  can,  on  giving  twelve 
months’  notice  to  any  Power  with  whom  a  most-favoured-nation 
treaty  exists,  withdraw  in  respect  to  any  Dominion  without  hurt 
to  the  validity  of  the  treaty  in  respect  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  A  Dominion  is  consequently  free  to  make  commer¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  a  foreign  State  without  being  under  any 
obligation  to  extend  similar  rights  to  other  Powers.”  ' 

The  position  which  had  been  reached,  prior  to  the  Halibut 
Fisheries  Treaty,  in  the  development  of  constitutional  theory 
and  practice,  as  regards  commercial  treaties,  was  summarised  by 
the  same  authoritative  writer  as  follows.  (Mr.  Kennedy  writes, 
it  will  be  noted,  of  Canada ;  but  what  is  true  of  Canada  is  true 
of  the  Dominions  in  general — including,  we  must  presume, 
Southern  Ireland.)  “  Canada  is  not  bound  by  any  trade  treaty 
to  which  its  assent  has  not  been  given.  Canada  will  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Imperial  Government  when  a  general  commercial 
treaty  is  under  consideration,  in  order  that  special  concessions, 
if  desired  by  Canada,  may  be  secured.  If  Canada  wishes  to 
establish  closer  commercial  relations  with  a  foreign  State  the 
Imperial  Government  will  appoint  Canadian  plenipotentiaries  to 
carry  on  negotiations,  and  they  will  sign  jointly  with  an  Im¬ 
perial  representative  any  treaty  which  may  arise  out  of  the 
discussions.  The  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large  must  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  Canada  must  extend  to  the  Empire  all  conces- 
(1)  Kennedy  :  op.  cit.,  pp.  347-349. 
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sions  grants  to  a  foreign  Power.  The  treaty  must  be  ratified 
by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  acting  on 
the  request  of  Canada.”  ^ 

Among  several  points  of  interest  and  importance  which  emerge, 
two  are  specially  noteworthy  :  (i)  as  late  as  1922  there  was  no 
question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  signature  of  the  Imperial  repre¬ 
sentative  ;  and  (ii)  ratification  must  take  place  on  the  advice  of 
the  Imperial  Ministry.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
has  been  any  infraction  of  the  latter  rule  in  the  recent  case. 
Quite  otherwise.  But  the  refusal  to  allow — for  it  amounted  to 
no  less — Sir  Auckland  Geddes  to  sign  along  with  Mr.  Lapointe 
does  unquestionably  constitute  a  constitutional  innovation  of 
considerable  significance. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  what  the  Dominion  gains  by 
it.  It  may  be  said  that  the  claim  now  made  is  a  logical  sequel 
to  the  demand  made  and  conceded  that  the  Dominion  should 
have  separate  diplomatic  representation  at  Washington.  Be  it 
so.  But  this  permission  has  not  yet  been  made  use  of,  and  1 
confess  to  a  hope,  perhaps  illusory,  that  the  privilege  might  have 
remained  in  abeyance.  That  His  Majesty  is  free — always,  of 
course,  on  the  advice  of  his  Imperial  Ministers — to  issue  full 
powers  to  anyone  he  chooses  is  not  disputed.  That  he  might 
wish  to  grant  them  on  a  special  occasion  exclusively  to  a 
Dominion  representative  is  equally  certain.  But  the  United 
States  Senate  has  explicitly  asserted  that  the  Treaty  just  con¬ 
cluded  is  by  it  regarded  as  a  covenant  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  If  that  be  so,  it  would  seem  highly  incon¬ 
venient,  to  put  it  no  higher,  that  the  document  should  not  bear 
the  signature  of  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington.  Nor 
have  Canadians  failed  to  apprehend  this  point.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Lapointe  acted,  not  as  a  Canadian,  but 
as  the  Imperial  representative.  ‘‘If  Mr.  Lapointe  did  not  sign 
Imperially,”  wrote  the  Montreal  Star  (March  26th),  ”  when  he 
signed  the  Treaty  between  the  King  and  the  American  Execu¬ 
tive,  then  his  signature  is  not  worth  the  ink  he  made  it  with.” 

Precisely ;  and  it  is  perhaps  safest,  pending  a  full  statement 
from  the  Imperial  Government,  to  leave  it  at  that.  But  the 
moral  of  the  whole  incident  must,  nevertheless,  be  enforced. 
If  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  is  to  endure,  unless  the  several 
nations  of  the  Commonw^ealth  are  to  become  wrholly  independent, 
alike  of  Great  Britain  and  of  each  other,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
constitutional  machinery  of  the  Comraonw’ealth  should  be  im¬ 
proved.  To  refuse  in  1918  to  the  representatives  of  the  British 
communities  beyond  the  seas  the  coveted  privilege  of  an  independ- 

(1)  Ibid.,  p.  360. 
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ent  status  in  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  was  impossible. 
Those  communities  had  the  high  sensitiveness  of  youth,  and  they 
had  earned  by  superb  valour  and  splendid  sacrifice  anything  and 
everything  which  they  thought  fit  to  ask.  Canada,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa  were  equally  emphatic  in  their  desire  for 
separate  representation  :  and  they  obtained  it.  But  they  and 
the  Motherland,  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  have  yet  to  learn 
the  full  significance  of  the  demand  so  lightly  made  and  so 
ungrudgingly  conceded. 

“  The  Crown,”  wrote  Sir  Eobert  Borden  in  a  formal  document 
in  1919,  ‘‘is  the  supreme  executive  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  all  the  Dominions,  but  it  acts  on  the  advice  of  different  Minis¬ 
tries  in  their  different  constitutional  units.”  The  doctrine  thus 
laid  down  is  unquestionably  sound  as  regards  the  internal  con¬ 
cerns  of  each  several  unit  of  the  Commonwealth  which  has  been 
admitted  to  the  full  status  of  a  Dominion.  Is  it  also  applicable 
to  external  affairs?  Can  the  Crown  hct  upon  the  advice  of  more 
than  one  Ministry  in  foreign  policy?  In  regard  to  domestic 
affairs  no  conflict  can  arise,  since  the  area  of  competence  is 
precisely  defined.  Who  shall  delimit  the  area  in  which  foreign 
policy  operates?  Is  not  logic  with  the  United  States  Senate 
in  its  insistence  upon  the  Imperial  character  of  the  Fisheries 
Treaty?  But  if  so,  on  whose  advice  can  the  Crown  act  save 
on  that  of  the  Imperial  Ministry,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  on 
that  alone? 

These  interrogatories  cannot  at  the  moment  be  pushed  further ; 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  asked,  and  not  answered,  would  seem 
to  supply  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  prompt  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question  at  the  hands  of  a  body  truly  Imperial  in 
composition.  No  one  is  more  acutely  aware  than  the  present 
writer  of  the  formidable  obstacles  which  have  hindered,  and  still 
hinder,  the  creation  of  such  a  body.  Federalism,  w-ith  its  com¬ 
plete  articulation  of  Executive,  Legislature,  and  Judiciary,  must, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  be  regarded  as  a  vanished  dream. 
Even  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  actually  in  being  during  the  last  two 
years  of  war,  and  virtually  reproduced  in  the  British  Empire 
Delegation  at  Paris,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  competence  of 
constructive  statesmanship.  The  Premiers’  meeting  of  1921 , 
summoned  specifically  as  a  Cabinet,  shied  at  the  name,  and 
emerged  as  a  mere  Conference.  But  a  Conference  is  better  than 
nothing — provided  its  meetings  are  held  at  short  intervals,  and 
provided  also  that  during  the  intervals,  short  or  long,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  continuous  consultation  between  the  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Dominions  is,  in  one  way  or 
another,  formally  secured.  Continuous  consultation  is,  indeed. 
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essential,  alike  for  the  avoidance  of  friction  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  mutual  information  and  of  agreement  on  matters  of  common 
concern. 

In  conditions  of  peculiarly  unstable  equilibrium,  when  awkward 
problems  may  suddenly  present  themselves  for  quick  solution  in 
any  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  while  the  war-racked  nerves 
alike  of  rulers  and  ruled  are  still  frayed,  and  their  tempers  are 
still  uncertain  ;  while  great  burdens  of  debt  have  still  to  be  carried 
as  cheerfully  as  may  be,  and  the  memory  of  great  sacrifices  is  still 
fresh ;  the  solidarity  of  the  British  peoples  is  an  asset  of  incom¬ 
parable  value,  not  merely  for  the  Commonw'ealth  itself,  but  for 
the  stability  and  tranquillity  of  the  world  at  large.  To  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  solidarity,  and  by  every  means  to 
promote  the  cohesion  and  unity  of  the  scattered  peoples  of  British 
blood,  should,  therefore,  be  the  first  care,  as  it  is  the  highest 
privilege,  of  statesmanship,  in  all  the  sister-lands  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Nothing  which  can  impair  that  solidarity,  in 
however  trifling  degree,  may  be  lightly  regarded,  still  less  sub 
silentiohe  accepted.  The  Halibut  Fisheries  Treaty  of  March  2nd, 
1923,  may  in  itself  be  no  great  matter,  but  the  issues  raised  by 
the  method  of  its  accomplishment  are  far  from  unimportant. 
The  Treaty-making  powder  is  an  essential  attribute  of  Sovereignty ; 
treaties  imply  obligations  wliich  have  to  be  enforced,  it  may  be 
by  war ;  the  responsibilities  of  w'ar  are  not  divisible ;  if  a 
Dominion  is  at  war  the  Empire  is  at  w'ar ;  if  the  Empire  is  at 
war  every  Dominion  and  Dependency  within  it  is  at  war.  The 
conclusion  and  contents  of  treaties  are,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
common  concern ;  of  such  concerns  the  Imperial  authority ,  how¬ 
ever  constituted,  is  and  must  be  the  guardian  and  trustee. 


J.  A.  K.  Marriott. 


from  coal  to  OIL:  THE  EXISTING  WASTE  OF 
LIFE  AND  MONEY. 


The  future  prosperity  of  this  country  will  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  adequate  and  cheap  supplies  of  oil  fuel  being  secured  for 
transport  afloat  and  ashore,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of 
power  in  factories  and  workshops.  Our  security  also  rests,  in 
the  last  analysis,  on  oil.  In  the  Royal  Navy  oil  has  replaced 
coal  in  vessels  small  and  large,  with  the  result  that  during 
the  Great  War  the  Allied  cause  was  in  danger  when  the 
Admiralty  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  one  and 
a  half  million  tons  of  oil ;  it  had  to  be  almost  literally  smuggled 
into  the  country  in  the  double  bottoms  of  merchant  ships.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  is  also  dependent  upon  oil — motor  spirit ;  so  long 
as  we  have  to  rely  upon  foreign  supplies  this  branch  of  our 
defences  may  also  at  any  moment  be  demobilised  owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  our  control.  Our  merchant  shipping  is  using 
increasingly  oil  instead  of  coal.  The  revolution  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  mercantile  marine  is  reflected  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  which  was  prepared  by  Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping  in 
June  last,  showing  the  motive  power  of  British  shipping  : — 


1914. 

1922. 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Total  Gross 

Total  Gross 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

Sail  power  only 

7*95 

4-70 

Oil,  etc.,  in  internal 

combustion 

engines 

0-47 

2-35 

Oil  fuel  for  steam  boilers 

2-62 

22-34 

Coal 

88-96 

70-61 

100-00 

100-00 

The  percentage  of  shipping  using  coal  had,  it  will  be  seen, 
declined  from  about  89  per  cent,  in  June,  1914,  to  about  70 
per  cent,  in  June  last,  and  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  the 
ships  afloat  at  the  later  date  were  oil-driven.  The  revolution 
promises  to  make  accelerated  progress  in  the  future.  According 
to  the  latest  shipbuilding  returns,  vessels  of  327,232  tons  are 
now  being  built  in  various  shipyards  of  the  world  with  a  view  to 
internal  combustion  engines  being  installed.  In  some  types  of 
ships  and  on  some  trade  routes  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
internal  combustion  engine  have  been  shown  to  be  overwhelming 
in  contrast  with  the  steam  engine.  In  many  factories  and  work- 
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shops  there  is  much  the  same  tendency.  Everyone  concerned 
with  industry  and  commerce  must  be  impressed  by  the  changed 
situation  which  is  developing  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
heat  for  the  manifold  purposes  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  for 
transport  by  land  and  sea,  and,  over  and  above  all,  our  Navy 
and  Air  Force  must  be  reduced  to  impotence  and  our  Army 
imprisoned  unless  we  can  obtain  supplies  of  oil  in  large  quantities 
at  all  times  and  regularly. 

At  present  this  country  controls  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
oil  resources  of  the  world,  and  only  2|  per  cent,  is  found  within 
the  British  Empire ;  and  that  fuel,  whether  of  British  or  foreign 
origin,  reaches  us  in  ships,  which  in  war  will  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to  attack  by  submarine  and  aeroplane.  Before  the 
internal  combustion  engine  appeared,  reacting  on  our  defensive 
arrangements  as  w’ell  as  on  our  industrial  activity,  the  nation 
was  warned  that  it  lived  precariously,  since  four  out  of  every 
five  loaves,  and  no  mean  proportion  of  its  meat  supplies,  as  well 
as  most  of  its  raw  materials,  were  brought  overseas  in  conditions 
which  inevitably  became  perilous  immediately  peace  was  broken 
with  any  other  nation  with  any  pretensions  to  sea  power. 
Memory  is  still  fresh  of  the  straits  to  W’hich  the  enemy  reduced 
our  vast  population  of  upwards  of  forty  millions  during  the  late 
war.  It  w'as  necessary  to  introduce  a  system  of  rationing, 
although  we  possessed  a  fleet  far  exceeding  the  Two- Power  Stand¬ 
ard  and  were  able  to  apply  a  strangulating  blockade  to  Germany. 
Our  position  is  now  much  more  precarious  than  it  w^as,  for 
increasingly  the  merchant  ships  which  in  war-time  would  carry 
our  food  and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  transport  our  troops,  are 
relying  upon  liquid  fuel  instead  of  upon  coal,  and  the  factories 
and  workshops,  which  would  have  to  equip  our  oil-dependent 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force,  as  well  as  supply  them  with  muni¬ 
tions,  are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon  oil  instead 
of  coal. 

The  situation  which  is  coming  into  view  is  unique  in  our 
history,  for  hitherto  w’e  have  had  in  this  country  ample  supplies 
of  fuel,  either  w’ood  or  coal.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its 
implications.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  reported  that  this 
country  possesses  untapped  oil  wells.  The  hopes  which  were 
raised  have  not  been  realised,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
they  never  wdll  be  realised.  It  is  true  that  oil  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Norfolk,  but  that  oil  contains  sulphur,  which  renders 
it  unmarketable.  It  may  be  that  some  means  will  be  discovered 
of  extracting  the  sulphur,  but,  in  any  event,  the  amount  of  oil 
to  be  so  obtained  will  be  so  small  as  to  exert  little  influence  on 
our  economic  position.  We  must  realise  that  Nature  never 
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planned  that  this  small  country  should  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  rich  in  coal  measures  as  well  as  oil  wells.  There  is  no  hope 
in  that  direction,  as  research  has  proved ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
activities  of  prospectors  and  financiers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crude  oil  supplies  are 
under  British  control,  and  those  supplies  have  to  be  conveyed 
to  our  shores  in  ships  open  to  enemy  attack.  The  Coal  Con¬ 
servation  Committee,  which  reported  as  recently  as  1918, 
reminded  us  that  in  Great  Britain  ‘  ‘  we  have  neither  water  power 
nor  natural  oil,  or  natural  gas  in  any  appreciable  quantity.”  Our 
position  is  apparently  becoming  very  precarious  as  far  as  liquid 
fuel  is  concerned. 

The  position  is,  fortunately,  by  no  means  hopeless.  The 
engineer  and  the  scientist  have  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  distil 
coal  so  as  to  obtain  oil,  as  well  as  other  valuable  products. 
Research  on  this  problem  has  been  in  progress  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  for  several  years  past,  and  the  practicability 
of  extracting  oil  out  of  coal  has  been  completely  demonstrated. 
The  Fuel  Eesearch  Board,  which  was  set  up  during  the  war 
under  Sir  George  Beilby,  has  removed  the  last  remaining  doubt 
that  from  raw  coal  it  is  possible  to  produce  oil,  gas,  and  a  kind 
of  coke  for  domestic  use  which  is  not  only  smokeless,  but,  from 
a  heating  point  of  view,  superior  to  any  fuel  which  has  hitherto 
been  available.  Sir  George  Beilby,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  study  of  the  problem,  declared  two  years  ago  that 
it  has  two  distinct  sides,  the  technical  and  the  economic.  “  On 
the  economic  side  the  data  for  a  final  solution  will  only  be 
obtained  after  a  technical  solution  has  been  reached — in  other 
words,  until  a  fair-sized  industrial  plant  has  been  carried  on  con¬ 
tinuously  over  a  long  period,  making  and  disposing  of  all  the 
products  of  carbonisation  (or  distillation)  under  steady  market 
conditions,  no  one  can  say  whether  or  not  the  business  will  be 
a  profitable  one.” 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Can  the  distillation  of 
coal  be  carried  on  so  as  to  yield  a  profit?  We  possess  immense 
resources  of  coal,  which  in  the  past  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  this  country  has  rested.  The  Eoyal 
Commission,  which  issued  its  final  report  in  1905,  estimated  the 
total  coal  reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  147,000  million 
tons;  about  three-quarters  of  that  coal,  it  was  estimated,  lies 
in  proved  coalfields  at  depths  not  exceeding  4,000  feet,  the  seams 
being  one  foot  or  more  thick ;  while  of  the  remainder,  4,722 
million  tons  are  in  concealed  and  unproved  coalfields  at  depths 
not  exceeding  4,000  feet,  the  balance  of  the  total  being  at 
greater  depths  in  proved  coalfields.  Other  geologists  have  from 
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time  to  time  estimated  the  coal  resources  of  this  country  at  an 
even  higher  figure.  But  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  this  Eoyal  Commission,  and  we  thus  reach 
the  consolatory  conclusion  that  this  country  still  possesses  vast 
stores  of  such  potential  wealth  if  only  they  can  be  utilised  scienti¬ 
fically  now  that  oil  is  asserting  its  dominion  over  transport  by  land 
and  by  sea,  as  well  as  over  an  increasing  range  of  industrial 
production. 

Coal,  of  course,  varies  in  its  character,  but  patient  research 
has  established  the  fact  that  an  average  ton  of  coal  can  be  so 
treated  as  to  produce  from  16  to  18  gallons  of  tar  oils,  the  oil 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1’05  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
In  addition,  a  ton  of  coal  yields  about  14  cwts.  of  solid  fuel,  which 
forms  an  admirable  smokeless  domestic  fuel,  easily  ignited; 
and  it  also  gives  off  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  high 
calorific  value.  In  face  of  these  facts,  must  we  not  adjust  our 
minds  to  a  new  conception  of  the  wealth  which  still  lies  buried 
in  this  country?  Urgent  necessity — for  we  need  oil  for  many 
purposes — warns  us  against  continuing  to  regard  our  coal  as  a 
gift  to  be  used  in  its  natural  state  with  careless  profusion.  The 
scientist  has  revealed  to  us  that  our  great  reserves  contain 
unlimited  supplies  of  smokeless  fuel,  vast  quantities  of  gas, 
besides  many  million  gallons  of  oil  for  the  purposes  of  transport 
and  industry ;  our  coal  reserves,  with  their  by-product  of  tar, 
constitute,  moreover,  a  storehouse  from  which  we  can  produce 
dyes,  explosives,  medicines,  disinfectants,  and  artificial  manures 
which  the  agriculturists  now  import.  The  research  worker  has 
opened  up  a  new  vision  of  the  blessings  which  Nature  conferred 
upon  us  when,  by  her  mysterious  processes,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  stored  for  our  use  in  the  bowels  of  this  country  countless 
centuries  ago. 

At  this  moment,  as  for  many  years  past,  we  are  dissipating 
our  wealth.  As  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  miner, 
it  is  consumed  either  in  the  open  fireplace,  in  the  kitchen  range, 
or  under  various  types  of  boilers  installed  either  on  shore  in 
factories  and  workshops,  or  in  ships  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 
In  our  profligate  way  we  are  wasting  a  large  proportion  of  our 
wealth,  which  disappears  up  chimneys  and  smokestacks  instead 
of  being  pressed  into  our  service.  The  present  method  is  not, 
moreover,  merely  wasteful  directly,  but  it  is  also  wasteful  in¬ 
directly,  injuring  our  health  as  well  as  our  buildings,  and  adding 
to  the  work  of  cleansing  to  be  done  in  every  house.  When  the 
question  is  asked,  Can  coal  distillation  be  made  to  pay?  the 
tendency  is  to  regard  the  problem  from  the  narrowest  standpoint, 
ignoring  broader  considerations  which  must  appeal  to  any  person 
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who  travels  through  this  country  and  is  reminded  of  the  damage 
we  are  inflicting  upon  ourselves  and  our  property  by  burning 
raw  coal  in  a  manner  which  is  the  despair  of  every  scientist, 
social  worker,  public  administrator,  and  housewife. 

Coal,  with  its  smoke,  is  an  old  problem,  as  history  records.  In 
the  early  years  of  this  century  the  London  County  Council 
reviewed  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  mitigate  the 
evil : 

“  It  appears  that  coal  was  brought  into  use  in  London  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  at  first  was  used  only  in  certsdn 
manufactures,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  wood  its  use  soon  became 
general.  The  smoke  given  off  by  its  imperfect  combustion  was  considered 
injurious  to  health,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and  again  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  proclamations  were  issued  forbidding  the  use  of  coal  in  London 
whilst  Parliament  was  sitting.  In  1648  Londoners  petitioned  Parliament 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  coal  from  Newcastle  on  account  of  the 
injury  from  smoke.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Evelyn  attacked 
the  subject  strongly,  writing  a  pamphlet  pointing  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  evil,  and  had  a  Bill  prepared  with  the  object  of  mitigating  the  nuisance. 
The  Bill  did  not  become  law,  and  little  more  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  the  matter  tmtil  the  year  1819,  when  the  nuisance  from  smoke  had 
assiuned  such  importance  that  Parliament  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  how  far  persona  using  steam  engines  and  furnaces  could  erect 
them  in  a  manner  less  prejudicial  to  public  health  and  comfort.  This 
Committee  reported  that  the  evidence  taken  bore  out  the  practicability 
of  smoke  prevention,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  result  followed. 

“In  1843  another  Select  Committee  recommended  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  dealing  with  nuisances  from  furnaces  and  steam  engines,  and  stated 
in  their  report  that  according  to  the  evidence  it  was  confidently  hoped 
‘  that  the  same  black  smoke  proceeding  from  fires  and  private  dwellings, 
and  all  other  places,  may  eventually  be  entirely  prevented.’  ” 

In  subsequent  years  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  deal  with 
the  smoke  nuisance — from  factories  in  particular — and  legisla¬ 
tion  was  from  time  to  time  enacted  to  check  the  abuse,  but 
the  main  problem  still  remained  unsolved  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.  During  the  winter  of  1913-14  many  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  resolutions  urg¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  further  legislation  for  abating  the  nuisance 
caused  by  the  emission  of  smoke  from  factory  chimneys,  and  speci¬ 
fically  supporting  the  Smoke  Abatement  Bill,  which  Lord  Newton 
was  about  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords.  This  measure, 
representing  a  large  body  of  enlightened  opinion,  was  eventually 
withdrawn  upon  an  assurance  from  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  the  Government  would  appoint  a  strong 
Departmental  Committee,  on  which  all  the  interests  concerned 
would  be  represented,  to  examine  the  existing  law  and  its  adminis- 
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tration,  and  to  suggest  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  by 
Parliament  to  deal  with  the  nuisance.  The  war  then  intervened 
but  in  January,  1920,  the  Committee  was  re-appointed,  with 
Lord  Newton  as  Chairman, 

A  fresh  realisation  has  now  been  reached  of  the  waste  and 
damage  due  to  smoke  and  other  noxious  vapours  w’hich  are 
emitted,  not  only  from  domestic  chimneys,  but  also  from  the 
smoke  stacks  in  the  great  and  small  factory  towns.  Over  no  small 
part  of  England,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  a  pall  hangs, 
through  which  the  sun  has  to  find  its  way ;  and  hour  by  hour 
this  smoke  pall  sheds  a  rain  of  minute  soot  particles  which  not 
only  arrest  the  growth  of  vegetation,  but  enter  our  homes,  to 
the  despair  of  the  cleanly  housewife  and  the  injury  to  health, 
particularly  of  young  children.  Lord  Newton’s  Committee'  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  this  smoke  nuisance 
is  costing  the  nation  a  vast  sum  of  money  which  might  well 
be  diverted  to  some  useful  purpose,  if  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  National  Debt.  Londoners  are  grievous  sufferers,  owing  to  the 
recurrence  of  fogs.  The  quantity  of  smoke  required  to  produce  a 
dense  smoke  fog  over  London  is  about  200  tons,  and  considerably 
more  than  this  amount  is  emitted  by  London  chimneys  between 
6  a.m.  and  10  a.m.  every  morning  during  the  winter  months. 
"  One  of  the  causes  of  smoke  fog  is  the  inversion  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gradient  from  the  ground  upwards.  Ordinarily  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  falls  as  the  distance  from  the  ground  increases, 
and  the  smoke  under  such  conditions  rises  from  warmer  to  colder 
air  and  escapes ;  but  when  the  air  near  the  ground  is  colder  than 
the  air  overhead,  as  may  happen  in  still,  frosty  weather,  there 
is  formed  what  is  known  as  a  ‘  deck  ’ ;  the  hot  air  having  risen 
from  the  lower  strata  presently  reaches  a  layer  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  as  itself,  which  it  cannot  penetrate  :  the  smoke 
therefore  collects,  and  forms  a  dense  smoke  fog.” 

Everyone  is  suffering  as  a  result  of  want  of  national  effort  to 
deal  with  a  matter  which,  because  it  is  everyone’s  business,  is 
regarded  as  no  one’s  business. 

As  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  examination  of  many  well-informed 
witnesses.  Lord  Newton’s  Committee,  surveying  the  effects  on 
the  nation  generally  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  : — 

“  The  waste  of  fuel  alone  is  a  very  serious  consideration.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  potential 
fuel  in  the  form  of  soot  escape  annually  into  the  atmosphere  from  domestic 
fireplaces  and  600,000  tons  from  industrial  chimneys.  At  £2  per  ton  this 

(1)  Ck>mmittee  on  Smoke  and  Noxious  Vapours  Abatement. — Final  Report. 
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represents  an  annual  and  direct  waste  of  £6,000,000.  But  the  damage  is 
not  confined  to  waste  of  fuel.  The  unconsumed  particles  of  fuel  escape  into 
and  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  our  cities  and  towns,  materially  increasing 
the  expense  and  impairing  the  amenity  of  life  in  urban  communities. 

A  valuable  investigation  was  made  in  1918  by  the  Manchester 
Air  Pollution  Advisory  Board  into  the  comparative  cost  of  household 
washing  in  Manchester — a  smoky  town — eis  compared  with  Harrogate — 
a  clean  town.  The  investigator  obtained  100  properly  comparable 
statements  for  Manchester  and  Harrogate  respectively  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  weekly  weishing  in  working-cjasa  houses.  These  showed  an  extra 
cost  in  Manchester  of  7Jd.  a  week  per  household  for  fuel  and  washing 
material.  The  total  loss  for  the  whole  city,  taking  the  extra  cost  of  fuel 
and  washing  materials  alone,  disregarding  the  extra  laboiu*  involved,  and 
assuming  no  greater  loss  for  middle  class  than  for  working  class  households 
(a  considerable  imder-statement),  works  out  at  over  290,000Z.  a  year  for 
a  population  of  three-quMters  of  a  million. 

“  In  Pittsbimgh,  U.S.A.,  the  actual  money  loss  occasioned  by  smoke 
is  estimated  to  be  at  least  £4  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum,” 

If  the  direct  money  loss  in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  other  large  industrial  towns 
be  anything  approaching  that  sustained  in  Pittsburgh  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  financial  problem  which  is  far  more  serious  than 
even  the  enthusiasts  who  have  agitated  for  reform  have  realised. 

Widespread  damage  is  also  being  done  to  irreplaceable  fabrics 
which  are  national  heirlooms.  According  to  Sir  Frank  Baines, 
Director  of  Works  of  His  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  “  serious 
injury  is  occasioned  to  public  and  other  buildings.”  ”  The  damage 
is  mainly  due,”  it  is  stated,  ‘‘to  the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
acids  contained  in  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  particles  of 
soot  united  with  these  acids  enhance  their  injurious  effects,  while 
the  tarry  content  of  the  soot  makes  the  mixture  more  adhesive 
the  tarry  content  of  the  soot  containing,  it  may  be  added,  the 
elements  from  which  useful  drugs,  dyes,  and  other  things  might 
be  manufactured.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frank  Baines,  ‘‘  the 
cost  of  necessary  repair  and  upkeep  to  public  monuments  and 
buildings  would  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half  if  a  pure  and 
smoke-free  atmosphere  could  be  obtained.”  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  Palace,  Somerset  House, 
and  other  buildings  which  constitute  memorials  to  our  past  are 
year  by  year  being  injured  beyond  hope  of  effective  restoration, 
and  the  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  find  large  sums  to  check, 
so  far  as  that  is  possible,  the  inroads  of  a  smoke-ladened  atmo¬ 
sphere,  for  which  national  inactivity  is  responsible.  The  gradual 
destruction  of  the  Abbey  ‘  ‘  is  due  not  so  much  to  time  or  weather¬ 
ing  as  to  the  pollution  of  London’s  atmosphere  by  smoke.” 

These  statements  represent  only  part  of  the  loss.  Lord  New¬ 
ton’s  Committee  also  directed  attention  to  the  injurious  effects 
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of  smoke  and  noxious  vapours  on  vegetation  and  on  agriculture 
generally.  The  heavy  deposit  of  acid  soot  on  pasture  affects  the 
well-being  of  livestock,  and  tends  to  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  which  is  the  essential  food  of  children  as  well  as  of 
adults. 

But  the  most  serious  indictment  against  the  smoke  evil  rests 
on  the  case  as  presented  by  public  health  authorities  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  influence  of  the  smoke-pall  over  our 
large  towns  upon  the  health  of  the  communities  which  are  con¬ 
demned  to  live  beneath  its  wide-spreading  shadow.  Dr.  Saleeby 
has  estimated  that,  broadly  speaking,  20  per  cent,  more  sunlight 
is  experienced  in  the  country  than  in  a  smoky  town,  and  it  is 
estabhshed  that  sunlight  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  mind,  but 
is  food  to  the  body.  The  Committee  was  evidently  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  Miss  Fitzgerald, 
and  Dr.  Saleeby  to  this  effect.  They  declare  that  “Statistical 
evidence  shows  a  close  relation  between  the  death-rate  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions ;  the  number  of  deaths  from  pulmonary 
and  cardiac  diseases  is  shown  to  increase  in  direct  proportion  to 
an  increase  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  smoke  fogs. 
The  cause  underlying  the  high  mortality  in  towns,  which  is 
known  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  fog,  must  operate  con¬ 
tinuously,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  the  health  of  an  urban 
community.” 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  over-estimate  the  injury  which  the 
community  is  suffering  owing  to  its  failure  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  We  are  reminded  that  “  there  are  many  ramifications 
of  the  question  which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  statistical 
treatment — for  instance,  the  damage  to  metal  work,  textile 
fabrics,  and  merchandise  in  general,  the  cost  of  artificial  lighting 
necessitated  by  smoke  and  fog,  the  cost  of  repainting  and  re¬ 
decorating,  etc.”  But,  when  full  account  has  been  taken  of 
such  loss,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is  not  the  loss 
in  terms  of  money,  but  the  damage  which  is  done  to  health  and 
to  mental  and  physical  efficiency.  That  is  incalculable,  as  has 
been  proved  wherever,  in  other  countries,  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  remove  this  evil.  It  not  only  involves  the  sacrifice  of  infant 
life,  but  it  lowers  the  vitality  of  adults  and  defeats  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  preventive  medicine.  Dr.  Ascher  has  shown 
how  greatly  the  death-rate  from  non-tubercular  diseases  increases 
at  all  stages  of  life  owing  to  smoke  pollution ;  other  doctors 
have  shown  that  impure  atmosphere  is  the  root  cause  of  acute 
lung  and  heart  disease.  New  York,  by  legislative  action,  has  let 
the  sunlight  pour  into  its  streets,  and  as  a  result  rickets  among 
children  is  becoming  almost  unknown.  In  the  light  of  these 
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considerations,  is  it  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  the  abatement 
of  the  smoke  evil  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  which 
can  engage  the  nation’s  attention? 

And  yet  it  is  the  nation  generally,  in  its  domestic  character, 
which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  evil.  Lord  Newton’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence 
submitted  to  it  “  shows  clearly  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
smoke  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  towns  comes  from  dwelling- 
houses.”  It  asserts  that  “  the  burning  of  raw  coal  is  a  dirty, 
wasteful,  and  unscientific  practice.”  Does  reform  in  this  respect 
involve  the  abolition  of  the  open  fire,  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  British  homes?  At  one  time  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  answer  that  inquiry  in  the  affirmative.  But  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  with  the  problem  of  coal  distilla¬ 
tion  has  proved  that  the  retention  of  the  open  fire  need  no  longer 
be  associated  with  all  the  evils  attributable  to  a  smoke-laden 
atmosphere.  Coal  can  be  treated  so  as  to  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  gas,  as  well  as  oils,  the  residuum  consisting  of  a 
purified  coal  which  is  far  superior  in  every  respect  to  raw  coal. 
After  long  research.  Dr.  Margaret  Fishenden  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “the  radiant  efficiency  of  low-temperature  car¬ 
bonisation  cokes — or  purified  coal — averages  from  30  to  33  per 
cent,  in  a  grate  which  gave  a  radiant  efficiency  with  coal  of 
25  per  cent.”  Lord  Newton’s  Committee  has  similarly  recorded 
that  ”  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  scientifically  possible  by  carbonising 
coal  at  low  temperature  to  produce  a  highly  satisfactory  smoke¬ 
less  fuel,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  valuable  by-products.” 
The  Committee  has  added  :  “If  this  could  be  done  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  much  more  economi¬ 
cal  use  of  our  coal  resources.  At  present  the  burning  of  raw 
coal,  particularly  in  the  domestic  grate,  has  two  serious  disadvan¬ 
tages.  In  the  first  place,  it  pollutes  the  atmosphere  with  smoke, 
and,  secondly,  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the 
coal  is  wasted.” 

In  the  knowledge  of  all  these  considerations  of  the  manifold 
losses  which  the  nation  is  inflicting  upon  itself  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  uneconomic  and  wasteful  use  of  its  vast 
coal  resources,  the  question  ”  Can  coal  distillation  or  carbonisa¬ 
tion  be  conducted  so  as  to  pay?  ”  assumes  a  new  and  wider 
aspect.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  accounting,  balancing  the 
cost  of  any  process  which  may  be  adopted  against  the  value  of 
the  oils,  gas,  and  smokeless  fuel  obtained.  The  whole  matter 
demands  consideration  on  far  broader  lines.  On  the  debit  side 
must  be  set  the  loss  in  terms  of  money,  running  into  many 
millions  sterling,  which  is  traceable  to  the  wasteful  use  of  raw 
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coal,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suffering,  and,  indeed,  loss  of 
life,  which  are  due  to  the  same  evil.  The  nation’s  vitality  is 
being  lowered  because  it  is  denying  itself  that  full  measure  of 
sunshine  which  is  essential  to  its  health.  The  Times  recently 
published^  an  illuminating  article  on  “  Nature  the  Healer,”  in 
which  its  Medical  Correspondent  described  the  work  which  Dr. 
Rollier  has  been  doing  for  the  past  twenty  years  at  his  Alpine 
clinic  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  tuberculosis  by  sunlight. 
That  practical  medical  scientist  has  just  published  in  his  book 
Heliotherapy  a  record  of  his  triumph — for  it  is  nothing  less— 
to  which  Sir  Henry  Gauvain  has  contributed  a  foreword. 

‘  ‘  Wherever  the  sun  shines  and  the  requisite  skill  exists  for  its 
utilisation,”  Sir  Henry  observes,  “there  insolation  may  be  use¬ 
fully  employed.  There  is  abundant  sunshine  in  these  islands, 
especially  in  the  South  of  England,  during  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  It  is  up  to  us  to  use  that  sun  when  it  is  shining.” 
80.5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  Dr.  Rollier  has  treated  in  twenty 
years  have  been  healed,  and  11.5  per  cent,  improved.  The 
Medical  Correspondent  of  The  Times,  familiar  with  the  work 
which  is  being  done  at  Lord  IMayor  Treloar’s  Hospital  at  Alton 
and  with  Dr.  Rollier’ s  success  at  Ley  sin,  sums  up  the  matter 
in  these  arresting  words  :  — 

“  Manifestly  this  work  has  a  moral  for  all  who  desire  to  make  the  world 
safer  for  childhood.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  isolated  hospitals, 
we  in  this  country  are  at  present  neglecting  the  greatest  of  all  healers — 
the  sun.  Our  eyes  are  cast  down  ;  whereas  healing  is  from  the  skies. 
Worse  still,  we  suffer  these  skies  to  be  hidden  from  us  by  smokes  and  fogs, 
so  adding  immeasm-ably  to  the  total  of  suffering  in  our  world  and  laying 
on  our  shoulders  the  heavy  biuden  of  dise*ise. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hour  for  a  crusade  against  darkness 
has  struck.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  those  who  enrol  themselves 
in  this  crus£«le  will  be  true  soldiers  of  humanity.  They  will  achieve 
the  greatest  hygienic  reform  of  the  present  century.  They  will  deal 
tubercular  and  rachitic  diseases  a  deathblow.  The  laughter  of  little 
children,  previously  condemned  to  tears  and  sorrow,  will  be  their  suflicient 
recompense.” 

It  is  not  only  that  we  are  suffering  grievous  harm  from  the 
present  “  dirty,  wasteful,  and  unscientific  ”  burning  of  raw  coal, 
but  the  very  matter  which  is  now  escaping  into  the  air  to  our 
detriment  represents  further  loss.  It  consists  of  tars  which  we 
need  for  fractionating  into  various  kinds  of  oil,  as  well  as  of 
gas.  We  are  sending  year  by  year  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  wealth  up  our  chimneys  and  smoke  stacks,  and  the  scientist, 
working  in  combination  with  the  engineer,  has  proved  that  this 
waste  is  preventable,  and  that  in  preventing  it  we  may  render 


(1)  Times,  April  2nd,  1923. 
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life  happier  and  healthier,  while  at  the  same  time  enriching 
the  whole  community.  The  problem  of  coal  distillation,  if  it 
has  not  been  already  solved  commercially,  regarding  it  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  is  on  the  eve  of  solution.  Of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  technical  and  engineering  difficulties  have  been 
the  subject  of  long  investigation  by  many  experts,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
McColloch  and  Mr.  Neville  Simpkin  point  out  in  their  valuable 
monograph.^  Upwards  of  a  dozen  various  methods  have  been 
evolved  for  utilising  to  better  purpose  our  vast  coal  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  nation,  though  most  of  them  are  in  the  experimental  stage. 
These  authors  have  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  what  might 
be  done  by  the  simple  refonn  of  ceasing  to  use  raw  coal : — 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  80,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  consiuned 
per  annum  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time  for  the  production 
of  motive  power,  and  that  an  annual  saving  of  65,000,000  tons  of  the 
above  quantity  could  be  effected  in  the  near  future,  if  electric  power  supply 
were  dealt  with  on  comprehensive  lines  and  advantage  taken  of  the  most 
modern  engineering  dev^elopments.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  coal 
now  consumed  in  the  production  of  motive  power  is  subjected  to 
preliminary  treatment,  such  as  carbonisation  or  gasification,  whereby 
ammonia,  tar,  and  other  products  can  be  recovered,  the  resulting  coke  or 
gas  being  used  in  the  power  plant.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  80,000,000  tons  is  consumed  in  the  raw  state 
with  the  total  loss  of  the  potential  by-products.” 

The  authors  then  turn  their  attention  to  the  problem  presented 
by  the  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  : — 

“  Some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  potential  by-products  may  be 
obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  domestic  fuel  consumption,  and  by  a 
contrast  between  the  present  methods  of  carbonisation,  and  methods 
wliich  could  produce  a  fuel  suitable  alike  for  industrial  and  domestic 
supply,  whilst  recovering  such  products.  In  such  consideration  note 
must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  coke  as  at  present  produced  in  gas  works 
practice  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  such  a  fuel.  Briefly,  such  a 
fuel  must  ignite  as  readily  as  coal,  evolve  little  or  no  smoke,  possess  a  high 
radiant  efficiency,  and  be  as  cheap  as  coal,  as  judged  upon  its  steam- 
raising  capacities.  Fiulher,  it  must  not  be  fragile,  and  must  bo  easy 
to  transport. 

“  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  for 
domestic  purposes  was  approximately  36,000,000  tons  (the  last  pre-war 
figure).  The  consumption  of  tliis  coal  imder  the  existing  conditions,  as 
compared  with  such  a  carbonisation  process  which  would  produce  a 
saleable,  smokeless  fuel,  represents  a  loss  per  ton  of  coal  used  of  14  lbs.  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  18  gallons  of  tar,  and  gallons  of  light  spirit. 


(1)  Low-Temperature  Carbonisation  o  Bituminous  Coal.  (H.  F.  and  6 
Wetherby). 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  produce  a  similar  quantity  of  smokeless  fuel  by 
such  a  carbonisation  process  would  entail  the  carbonisation  of  54  million 
tons  of  coal. 

“  By  such  a  system  it  would  consequently  be  possible  to  conserve 
the  following  products  : — 

By-pboducts  and  YiEiiDS  Total  Value  peb  54,000,000 

PEB  Ton  op  Coal.  Tons  op  Coal 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  14  lbs.  337,500  tons. 

Tar,  18  gallons.  972,000,000  gallons. 

Light  Spirit,  2-26  gallons.  121,500,000  „ 

“  Such  a  tar  on  distillation  would  yield  64,000,000  gallons  of  motor 
spirit,  64,000,000  gallons  of  bimning  and  enriching  oil,  1,600,000  tons  of 
fuel  oil,  and  2,700,000  tons  of  pitch.^  That  is  to  say,  a  contreist  may  be 
drawn  between  these  two  situations :  ( 1 )  the  present  situation  under 
which  coal  is  consumed  without  the  recovery  of  any  by-products ;  and 
(2)  a  possible  situation  under  which  all  coal  consumed  is  carbonised, 
providing  the  required  quantity  of  a  smokeless  fuel,  together  with  the 
recovery  of  enormous  quantities  of  motor  spirit,  burning  and  enriching 
oil,  ammonimn  sulphate  and  pitch,  at  the  expense  of  the  cost  of  such 
carbbnisation  and  subsequent  tar  distillation,  and  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  20,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Such  a  contrast  may  be  represented 
ee  follows : — 

Debit.  Cbedit. 

20,000,000  tons  of  coal.  64,000,000  galls,  of  motor  spirit. 

Cost  of  Carbonisation.  64,000,000  galls,  of  Burning  and 

Cost  of  Tar  Distillation.  Enriching  Oil. 

2,700,000  tons  of  Pitch. 

121,500,000  galls,  of  Light  Spirit. 
337,600  tons  of  Ammonium 
Sulphate. 

We  are  thus  presented  with  an  impressive  picture  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  reside  in  the  economic  use  of  our  coal.  It  is 
a  fascinating  prospect,  and  it  is  not  beyond  our  reach  if  the 
problem  of  our  coal  resources  be  examined  on  a  broad  national 
basis,  full  use  being  made  of  the  valuable  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Coal  Conservation  Sub-Committee  over  which  Lord 
l^Ialdane  presided  towards  the  close  of  the  War.^  The  case 
against  the  continuance  of  the  present  methods  of  utilising  our 
coal  w'ealth  is  overwhelming,  and  the  pity  is  that  the  nation 
still  remains  so  largely  unconscious  of  the  promise  which  the 
engineer  and  the  scientist  have  brought  within  its  compass. 

These  two  authors  present  one  series  of  calculations.  Another 
series  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  best  informed  and  persis¬ 
tent  investigators  of  the  coal  distillation  problem,  who  suggests 
that  the  community  may  provide  ample  supplies  of  oil  and  go 
some  way  to  dealing  with  the  heavy  burden  of  national  debt, 

(1)  Nitrogen  Product  Committee.  Final  Report,  1920.  (H.M.  Stationery 

Office.) 

(2)  Coal  Conservation  Committee’s  Final  Report,  1018,  Cd.  0084. 
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besides  opening  up  a  new  vision  to  those  who  realise  the  import¬ 
ance  of  preventive  medicine.  Last  year  we  imported  the  follow¬ 
ing  quantities  of  oil,  paying  upwards  of  £45,000,000  : — 


Illuminating  oil 

. .  162-63  million  galls. 

Value 

8-60  million  stg 

Motor  spirit 

311-19 

99 

99 

20-60  „  „ 

Lubricating  oil 

60-96 

f9 

99 

99 

5-00  „  „ 

Gas  oil  . . 

70-16 

99 

99 

1-60  ,,  „ 

Fuel  oil  . . 

392-62 

99 

99 

6-40  „  „ 

Crude  oil 

217-13 

9f 

99 

99 

3-03  „  „ 

Unclassified 

0-03 

ff 

99 

99 

0-06  „ 

1,194-61  „  „  „  4608  „ 

What  is  the  moral  which  may  be  drawn  from  that  statement, 
in  view  of  the  progress  which  has  already  been  made  in  solving 
the  problem  of  distilling  coal?  Taking  the  quantity  of  imported 
motor  spirit  as'a  basis,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  average 
motor  spirit  produced  per  ton  of  coal  is  3  galls.,  it  will  be  seen 
that  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  would  have  to  be  distilled  to  meet 
this  country’s  needs.  These  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  would 
produce  close  on  1,800,000,000  gallons  of  tar  oils,  which,  besides 
the  300,000,000  gallons  of  motor  spirit,  contains  all  the  other 
specified  kind  of  oils,  so  that  not  only  would  the  motor  spirit 
be  produced,  but  the  other  oils  as  well  in  ample  quantities.  The 
total  oil  imported  is  rather  less  than  1,200,000,000  gallons,  so  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  500,000,000  to  600,000,000  gallons;  but 
this  difference  would  represent  pitch  residue  from  the  distilla¬ 
tion  of  the  tar  oils,  so  that  coal  distillation  promises  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  pitch  for.  road-making  and  other  purposes, 
and  what  that  would  mean  to  efficient  road  transport  and 

motorists  and  others  need  not  be  emphasised. 

The  total  capital  costs  of  erecting  the  carbonising  or  coal¬ 
distilling  plant  according  to  the  latest  advances  in  distilling 
science  would  be  about  £48,000,000,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
tar  distilling  and  oil  refinery  plant  approximately  £30,000,000 — 
in  all,  £78,000,000.  What  is  the  simple  sum  which  is  thus 
presented  ? 

Taking  the  interest  on  the  capital  expenditure  and  depre¬ 
ciation  of  plamt  at  15%  ..  ..  ..  ..  ==  £11,700,000 

Wages .  =  £12,000,000 

Rates,  stores,  etc.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  =  £3,000,000 

The  annual  outlay  to  produce  all  the  oil  now  inaported, 
for  which  £46,000,000  is  paid,  and  in  addition  to  the 
pitch  required,  for  our  roads  would  be  . .  . .  £26,700,000 

That  would  represent  a  gain  to  the  nation  of  over  18  million 
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sterling,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  outlay  would  he  spent  in 
this  country  and  would  rid  us  of  the  smoke  evil  with  all  its 
baneful  influence  on  industrial  efficiency  and  the  public  health, 
while  the  actual  working  of  the  plant  would  provide  employment 
for  125,000  men,  as  well  as  for  a  great  number  of  miners. 

We  may  now  pursue  these  calculations  one  step  further,  and 
see  what  happens  to  the  other  products  obtained  when  distilling 
bituminous  coal  for  oil  production.  For  every  ton  of  coal  thus 
treated  we  can  obtain,  besides  the  oils,  from  60  to  70  per  cent, 
of  smokeless,  free-burning  fuel,  many  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Taking  the  gas  alone,  the  surplus  gas 
available,  after  deducting  the  amount  required  for  process  pur¬ 
poses,  would  generate,  when  turned  into  electrical  energy,  750,000 
to  1,000,000  horse-power,  an  amount  equal  to,  if  not  more  than, 
all  the  combined  water-power  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If,  finally,  we  draw  up  a  commercial  balance  sheet,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  semi-coke  or  smokeless  fuel  sold  in  competition 
with  raw  coal,  in  addition  to  the  pitch,  the  gas,  or  electrical 
energy  and  the  sulphate,  would  pay  for  the  raw  coal  treated 
and  the  process  and  redemption  costs  as  well,  so  that  the  oil 
can  be  secured  for  the  refining  costs  only.  Consequently,  the 
increase  in  national  wealth  would  not  be  £18,000,000  merely, 
but  something  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £40,000,000. 

It  is,  moreover,  claimed  by  those  who  have  studied  the  problem 
that  there  are  many  millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  coal,  either 
in  dumps  or  left  below  in  the  mines,  which  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able  for  treatment ;  in  very  many  cases  this  material  costs  money 
to  dispose  of.  Besides  the  dumps  of  bituminous  smalls,  there 
are  also  1,000  million  tons  of  cannel  and  oil-carrying  shale  in 
this  country  which  under  new  and  efficient  treatment  would  also 
yield  oil  at  competitive  prices. 

The  practical  man,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  may  criticise 
such  statements,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  Messrs.  McCulloch 
and  Simpkin,  as  figments  of  the  fancy,  but  if  they  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  reports  of  Lord  Haldane’s  Committee  on  Coal 
Conservation,  Lord  Newton’s  Committee  on  Smoke  and  Noxious 
Vapours  Abatement,  and  if  we  turn  finally  to  the  illuminating 
reports  of  the  Fuel  Eesearch  Board,  it  must  become  apparent 
that  such  visions  of  what  can  be  done  by  coal  distillation  rest 
on  a  considerable  foundation  of  established  fact.  The  problem  is 
not  to  be  considered,  moreover,  simply  and  solely  as  a  commercial 
proposition  would  be  examined  by  a  financier.  Due  weight  must 
be  given  to  all  the  blessings  and  economies  which  would  flow 
from  the  dispersal  of  the  smoke  pall  which  hangs  over  every 
town,  large  and  small,  in  varying  degrees  of  density.  This 
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heavily  ladened  atmosphere  is  the  greatest  handicap  which  exists 
to  the  progress  of  preventive  medicine,  besides  involving  the 
community  generally  in  loss  which  runs  into  many  milhons  of 
pounds  a  year. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  damage  which  the  nation  is  suffer¬ 
ing  owing  to  its  wasteful  use  of  coal,  to  its  increasing  incon¬ 
venience  and  injury.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  £6,000,000 
worth  of  coal  that  escapes  into  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  damage  to 
public  and  private  buildings,  their  fabrics  as  well  as  contents ;  of 
the  exaggerated  cost  of  redecoration  of  buildings  of  all  kinds ;  of 
the  outlay  on  electric  light  or  gas  on  foggy  days,  particularly  in  the 
winter  months ;  of  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  urban  populations, 
denied  20  per  cent,  of  the  sunlight,  which  is  recognised  as  food 
to  the  l)ody  and  a  stimulant  to  the  mind ;  of  the  disease  in  adults 
and  children,  especially  in  children,  which  is  due  to  the  smoky 
atmosphere.  If  the  loss  be  calculated  at  half  that  which  is 
sustained  in  Pittsburgh,  a  sum  of  £50,000,000  annually  would 
be  a  moderate  estimate,  apart  from  the  illness  and  suffering 
which  would  be  checked  by  reform.  Can  it  be  doubted  that, 
regarded  broadly,  the  distillation  of  coal  would  pay  handsomely? 

The  engineer  and  the  scientist  have  shown  the  way  in  which 
this  country  may  be  made  a  healthier  and  happier  place  in 
which  to  live,  and  at  the  same  time  may  utilise  to  its  economic 
advantage  the  buried  wealth  of  its  coal  measures  for  producing 
within  this  island  adequate  supplies  of  cheap  liquid  fuel,  without 
which  transport,  if  not  industrial  production,  will  be  impossible 
on  an  efficient  basis. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


In  a  previous  article  in  the  December  Fortnightly  Review  I 
postulated  oo-operation  between  employer  and  employed  as  a 
first  step  to  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem.  I  also 
argued  that  the  ineffective  result  of  Government  management, 
together  with  the  true  nature  of  the  problem,  threw  us  back  on 
industrial  responsibility  as  the  key  to  the  position.  If  my  con¬ 
tentions  are  well  founded,  and  it  is  accepted  that  that  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  actively  recognised,  there  arises  the  practical 
problem  as  to  which  is  the  best  method  of  organising  industry  to 
enable  it  to  handle  the  question.  A  consideration  of  the  various 
methods  advocated  and  already  experimented  with  will  give  us 
some  light  on  a  difficult  subject,  and  enable  lis  to  visualise  the 
ultimate  objective  to  be  aimed  at.  Shortly  put,  that  objective 
is  “  The  arrangement  of  industry  so  that  the  largest  number  of 
persons  may  be  employed  for  the  longest  possible  period,  and 
so  that  those  persons  periodically  unabsorbed  shall  be  maintained 
physically  and  morally  in  fit  condition  for  work.” 

Primarily,  we  must  recognise  that  no  general  scheme  of  indus¬ 
trial  management  can  take  the  place  of  the  present  State  adminis¬ 
tration  until  the  current  abnormal  number  of  unemployed  has 
been  absorbed  into  industry  and  prosperity  is  again  on  the  up 
grade.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  postpone  arrangements,  other¬ 
wise  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  install  the  machinery  in 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  tide  and  thus  put  the 
financial  side  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  The  matter  is  urgent 
and  demands  immediate  consideration,  as  it  is  only  in  a  period 
of  depression  that  the  problem  receives  any  attention  on  the 
principle  of  ”  The  devil  was  sick,”  etc.  The  pessimistic  attitude 
of  many  public  and  industrial  men  on  this  subject  is  a  mistaken 
one,  as  the  present  state  of  affaiis  is  quite  abnormal  and  far  from 
permanent.  The  addition  to  our  population  over  and  above  the 
normal  increase,  owing  to  stoppage  of  emigration  in  1914,  even 
after  deducting  war  losses,  has  provided  industry  with  an  extra 
problem  in  absorption.  So  far  industry  has  done  well.  Thrown 
out  of  its  stride  by  war,  and  with  restricted  markets  and  a  small 
volume  of  trade,  industry  provides,  to-day,  a  higher  standard  of 
living  on  the  average,  and  allows  those  out  of  work  a  provision 
beyond  the  wildest  pre-war  conceptions.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  necessity  to  be  down-hearted,  as  industry,  when  the  tide  turns. 
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will  be  buoyant  enough  to  carry  our  additional  burdens.  In 
quantity  our  exports  for  1922  were  only  about  70-75  per  cent, 
of  1913,  but  the  recent  increases  give  ground  for  optimism.  It 
is  principally  a  question  of  the  correct  organisation  and  the  proper 
handling  of  administration  which  need  occupy  us  in  the 
meantime. 

Possible  methods  of  administration  are  as  follows  : — 

By  a  State  Scheme. 

By  a  State  Scheme  with  industries  contracting  out. 

By  industries  with  State  assistance. 

By  separate  firms. 

By  sepewate  industries. 

By  Industry  as  a  whole. 

State  Scheme. 

This  I  dealt  with  in  my  previous  article,  showing  that  the 
handling  of  the  preventive  side  of  the  problem  was  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  State.  The  State  was  shown  to  be  only 
a  conduit  for  the  distribution  of  moneys,  and  that  function  is 
fulfilled  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  or  businesslike  way.  As 
a  consequence,  a  crushing  burden  has  been  placed  on  the  Poor 
Law  machinery  which  it  was  never  intended  to  bear,  thus  concen¬ 
trating  the  effects  of  depression  on  already  depressed  localities, 
and  causing  further  unemployment  by  higher  rating.  The 
Labour  Party  is  so  far  right  in  its  contention  that  this  is  not  a 
local  responsibility.  Where  they  go  wrong,  however,  is  in  stating 
it  as  “  national.”  It  is  neither  local  nor  national  hut  industrial, 
and  a  claim  against  the  community,  while  entertained  per 
misericordiam,  is  not  well  founded.  If  the  responsibilities  of 
industry  are  a  State  obligation,  what  about  the  privileges?  The 
ultimate  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem,  I  submit,  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  State  Scheme.  "  ' 

State  Scheme  with  Industries  Contracting  Out. 

This  is  merely  a  development  of  the  State  Scheme  with*ai> 
indication  from  the  legislators  of  1920  that  industrial  respoqpi-' 
bility  was  involved  and  might  thus,  to  some  extent,  be  recognised. 
An  excellent  step  in  our  education  if  it  be  so  appreciated.  A«  a 
national  insurance  proposition,  however,  it  is  unsound.  As  ha& 
been  indicated  within  the  short  peri^  available  for  submitting 
schemes  under  the  Act,  only  those  industries  which  had  a  low^‘ 
normal  average  of  unemployment  could  table  their  proposals,  and 
the  only  one  sanctioned  in  time  was  that  of  the  insurance  pro¬ 
fession,  which  suffers  practically  not  St  all  from  the  evil.  If  such 
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schemes  actually  became  established,  the  contributions  from  these 
industries  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  State  Fund,  and  as  the 
Fund  at  present  makes  a  profit  out  of  them  wherewith  to  pay 
deficits  elsewhere,  such  deficits  would  have  to  be  met  out  of 
fresh  State  grants.  As  a  financial  or  actuarial  proposition  the 
proposal  has  no  economic  basis. 

Industries  with  State  Assistance. 

Here  we  enter  into  the  realm  of  conjecture,  where  we  must  he 
guided  by  principle  if  we  are  to  find  a  satisfactory  and  lasting 
solution.  In  the  first  place.  State  assistance  of  industries  in  any 
form  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  the  subsidy  comes  by  taxation  from 
other  industries  and,  absurdly  enough,  partly  from  the  assisted 
industry  itself.  Moreover,  as  a  distributor  of  funds  the  State 
is  unsatisfactory  and  wasteful,  and  is  open  to  political  pressure. 
Again,  if  assistance  is  accepted  by  industries  a  consequential 
measure  of  inspection  and  control  must  be  installed  with  all  its 
intolerable  web  of  bureaucracy  and  expense.  Surely  the  best 
judges  of  industrial  requirements  are  industrial  representatives 
themselves,  who  would  not  be  bound  by  those  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  flat  rates  and  uniformity  so  beloved  of  the  State  official. 
The  advantages  of  separate  industries  footing  their  own  bill  may 
be  obvious  to  a  few  of  them,  as  those  with  a  light  risk  get  off 
easily,  but  the  others  present  a  much  tougher  proposition.  Most 
industries  could  not  alone  finance  their  liability,  and  thus  the 
State  assistance  would  require  to  be  practically  universal.  The 
drawbacks  of  State  interference  in  industrial  matters  are  a 
sufficient  deterrent  to  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal. 

Casting  aside  the  tendency  to  depend  on  State  assistance  which 
has  become  such  a  canker  in  our  social  and  industrial  life,  let 
us  look  at  the  possibilities  of  industry  shouldering  its  own 
responsibilities. 

Administration  by  Firms. 

Bccently  a  committee  of  business  men  in  the  North  was  formed 
to  consider  and  advise  on  the  possibility  of  firms  undertaking  full 
liability  to  their  own  employees.  So  far  nothing  definite  has 
eventuated  from  this  source,  but  it  indicates  that  industrialists 
are  seriously  considering  the  practicability  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  advocated  by  many  people  as  the  real  solu¬ 
tion,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  close  co-operation 
and  personal  touch  between  employer  and  employed  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  business,  with  the  consequent  eradication  of 
suspicion  and  establishment  of  confidence.  This  result,  of 
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course,  would  be  invaluable  if  the  method  were  practicable,  but 
the  difficulties  appear,  on  examination,  to  be  almost  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  main  necessities  of  such  a  scheme  are  :  (1)  Capitalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  requisite  funds  from  the  firm’s  resources,  and  (2) 
guarantee  of  the  fund  and  benefit  to  the  full,  or  to  a  definitely 
limited  extent  by  the  firm.  These  are  financial  obligations  which 
would  be  beyond  the  power  of  all  but  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous,  and  here  at  once  we  find  the  limitation  on  this 
method.  Even  though  it  were  possible,  however,  for  all  firms 
to  fulfil  these  requirements,  the  existence  of  innumerable  separate  ^ 
funds  on  a  small  actuarial  basis  would  lead  to  higher  rates  of 
contribution,  proportionally  larger  reserves,  and  greater  risk  of 
failure.  Also  the  financial  collapse  of  a  firm  might  mean  the 
stranding  of  the  insurance  fund  for  want  of  the  guarantee  just 
when  it  became  particularly  necessary.  A  further  defect  in 
working  would  be  the  .various  terms  and  conditions  resulting  from 
different  methods  of  management  in  each  firm,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  difficulties  arising  when  workers  transferred  from  one  firm 
to  another.  On  the  prevention  side  no  material  advantage  is 
acquired  from  management  by  separate  firms  which  could  not 
be  available  in  a  larger  unit,  and  the  efforts  of  such  firms  to  alter 
conditions  or  provide  for  foreseen  difficulties  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  could  only  be  of  little  effect.  So  far  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
the  advantages  of  such  a  method  are  outweighed  by  its  difficulties. 

Administration  by  Separate  Industries. 

Passing  on  to  the  next  larger  division  of  industry  suggested 
as  a  basis  of  working  we  come  to  separate  industries.  The  first 
difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  one  of  definition.  Does  it  com¬ 
prise  every  man  engaged,  b^  firms  ordinarily  within  the  scope  of 
a  named  industry,  or  is  it  confined  to  those  immediately  engaged 
on  the  creation  of  the  product?  Engineers,  painters,  joiners, 
etc.,  are  engaged  in  steel  works.  Do  they  belong  to  the  steel 
industry?  Then,  again,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  iron¬ 
founding,  and  shipbuilding  are  jumbled  up  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  and  combinations  in  each  of  these  industries.  .What  is  to 
be  the  dividing  line?  Even  if  departments  and.Jirms  were 
segregated  into  their  proper  divisions  there  would  be  ovqirlapping 
and  confusion  through  differences  of  method  in  regard  to  finance, 
transfer,  casual  labour,  etc. 

Again,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  certain  of  our  industries 
could  not  alone  undertake  full  responsibility.  They  are,  in  some 
cases,  seasonal  in  themselves,  or  dependent  on  seasonal  trades, 
and  are  in  most  cases  interdependent  with  other  industries 
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whence  depression  would  be  conveyed  to  them  under  conditions 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  Certain  industries,  of  course, 
could  and  would  willingly  undertake  their  own  insurance,  but. 
their  defection  from  the  principle  of  general  support  would  result 
in  making  the  undertaking  more  diflScult  for  the  remainder,  as 
already  explained.  Mr.  T.  T.  Broad  and  Mr.  McCurdy  have 
fashioned  schemes  whereby  the  mining  and  the  boot  and  shoe 
industries  respectively  might  arrange  to  undertake  their  own 
liability.  These  two  schemes  have  much  to  recommend  them 
if  they  are  actuarially  sound,  and  they  advance  the  proposition 
that  sickness,  unemployment  and  old  age  pensions  are  all  in 
the  same  category  and  should  be  treated  equally  and  together 
as  one  industrial  liability.  This  is  a  larger  question  which  must 
also  have  consideration,  but,  for  the  moment,  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  industrial  responsibility  for  unemployment  is 
the  urgent  necessity.  Any  further  combinations  will  evolve  with 
time  and  experience.  Such  schemes  make  no  provision  for  a 
share  of  the  general  liability,  and  these  industries  by  confining 
themselves  to  furthering  their  own  prosperity  would  be  selfishly 
refusing  to  help  others  from  whose  previous  activity  they  had 
drawn  support  through  sustained  purchasing  power.  Industry, 
as  a  whole,  has  to  pay  for  unemployment  by  some  method  or 
other,  and  if  separate  industries  are  not  prepared  to  pool  resources 
the  bill  will  continue  to  be  presented  to  them  by  the  tax  and 
rate  collectors.  While  there  is  much  which  is  laudable  in  setting 
one’s  own  house  in  order,  the  attainment  of  a  national  solution 
is  liable  to  be  retarded  rather  than  advanced  by  the  erection  of 
separate  schemes.  In  addition,  the  advantage  of  a  wide  actuarial 
base  is  lost!  and  the  consequent  potential  saving  of  expense  neg¬ 
lected.  It  will  be  necessaty  to  formulate  more  material  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  sectionalisation,  if  such  is  to  be  seriously 
preferred. 

Administration  by  Industry  as  a  Whole. 

It  is  when  we  arrive  at  this  proposition  that  the  absolute 
necessity  of  understanding  and  sympathy  in  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  employers  and  employed  becomes  apparent.  On  all 
conferences  where  Labour  and  Capital  meet  there  has  hitherto 
been  an  underlying  spirit  of  antagonism  because  discussions 
were  on  points  in  dispute  and  not  on  matters  of  joint  interest. 
Here,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  antagonism  in  the 
interests  of  either  party.  Agreement  in  principle,  in  method, 
and  in  action  is  essential  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  it  is 
on  agreement  that  all  endeavour  must  be  concentrated.  The 
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outstanding  advantages  of  general  provision  by  all  industries  are  : 
(1)  A  broad  actuarial  base ;  (2)  a  joint  guarantee  by  industry  as 
a  whole ;  (3)  a  single  method  of  administration ;  (4)  freedom  of 
transfer  by  workers  from  one  industry  to  another;  (5)  trade 
unions’  share  of  administration  not  complicated  by  different 
methods  and  rates  of  benefit ;  (6)  concentration  of  efforts  in 
research  ;  (7)  weight  of  united  opinion  as  to  methods  required  for 
prevention  or  mitigation.  None  of  these  results  can  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  unco-ordinated 
firms,  groups  or  industries.  While  there  is  a  possibility  of  too 
bureaucratic  a  management  in  details,  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
general  policy  would  be  elastic  and  would  be  freely  adjusted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  particular  industry  or  period. 
There  is,  however,  the  disadvantage  inseparable  from  all 
centralised  efforts,  that  personal  responsibility  appears  to  be 
further  away  and  tends  to  be  forgotten  or  neglected ;  but  this  is 
a  special  matter  which  will  find  a  place  in  the  ultimate  scheme 
hereafter  recommended.  The  advantages  of  administration  by 
industry  as  a  whole  appear  to  be  so  overwhelming,  even  if  the 
difficulties  are  paraded  at  full  strength,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  that  method  alone  is  a  solution  of  the  unemployment 
problem  to  be  found. 

There  remains,  however,  to  consider  the  principles' uppn  which 
the  administrative  machine  will  be  constructed,  and  here  we 
may  find  opportunities  of  lessening  or  completely  overcoming 
outstanding  difficulties.  What,  then,  are  the  requirements  to  be 
met,  and  what  exigencies  have  to  be  provided  for?  They  are 
as  follows  : — 

Preventive  mettsvires  involving  personal  responsibility  of 
employers  and  employees. 

Financial  provision  for  palliatives  including  methods  of  collection 
and  distribution  and  the  prevention  of  malingering  and  fraud. 

Boeu'ds  or  Committees  of  Management. 

Facilities  for  transfer  from  industry  to  industry. 

Special  treatment  of  casual  labour. 

Preventive  Measures. 

This  involves  the  recognition  by  employers  and  their  work¬ 
people  of  a  definite  personal  responsibility  to  further  the  progress 
of  industry  in  such  a  way  that  unemployment  will  be  postponed 
till  the  last  postible  moment  and  then  kept  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits.  The  most  oft-recurring  form  of  depression  is 
seasonal,  and  this  necessitates  careful  consideration  by  both 
elements  of  alternative  forms  of  employment,  either  within  the 
particular  industry  or  by  arrangement  with  other  seasonal  trades 
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whose  periods  of  depression  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time. 
Obviously,  co-operation  here  is  essential,  as  probably  a  certain 
amount  of  training  would  be  required  for  personnel,  and  trade 
union  regulations  might  require  modification.  In  cyclical  unem¬ 
ployment  more  difficult  problems  arise,  but  foresight  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  contracts,  with  special  inducements  to  encourage  business, 
could  do  a  great  deal  towards  mitigation.  This  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  an  employers’  burden,  but,  again,  co-operation  shows 
itself  to  be  necessary.  The  law  of  business  is  the  law  of  average, 
booms  bringing  slumps  in  their  train.  This  can  be,  and  is,  to-day 
foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the  careful  administrator  so  that 
bad  times  are  tided  over  in  the  interests  of  capital.  But  the  law 
of  average  also  holds  good  in  wage  rates,  and  if  workers  are  to 
demand  the  highest  possible  wages  in  boom  periods,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  they  must  bear  reductions  in  times  of  depression. 
We  are  witnessing  the  results  of  the  post-w^ar  boom  at  present, 
and  the  contrast  between  wage  rates  then  and  now  is  made  the 
more  apparent  because  of  the  extreme  height  to  which  they  were 
forced  during  temporary  and  somewhat  fictitious  conditions  of 
trade.  If  workers  were  to  agree  to  average  they  would  probably 
be  entitled  to  ask  that  any  possible  high  rates  in  good  times 
should  be  reserved  for  equalisation  of  wages  in  bad  times,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  impossible  proposition.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  period  of  depression  carries  within  it 
its  own  intensity.  The  loss  of  purchasing  power  arising  from 
even  a  comparatively  light  epidemic  of  unemployment  causes 
further  loss  of  business  elsewhere,  and  it  is  essential  if  our 
larger  trades  dependent  on  foreign  markets  are  to  keep  steady 
that  our  food  purchases  from  abroad  should  also  be  steady.  Mr. 
Fred  Bramley  lately  gave  voice  to  a  proposal  in  this  connection 
which  has  interested  me  for  some  time.  He  suggested  that  means 
should  be  found  whereby  unemployment  funds  might  be  made 
available  to  subsidise  an  industry  over  a  depressed  period  on  a 
guarantee  of  continuous  employment,  and  consequently  no  claim 
on  the  fund  from  that  particular  industry.  This  would  provide 
for  w’ork,  sustained  purchasing  power,  and  morale  on  the  workers’ 
part  and  encouragement  of  industry,  and  through  it  dependent 
industries  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  There  are  difficulties 
in  the  way,  but  they  should  not  be  insurmountable  when  industry 
is  managing  its  own  affairs,  though  such  a  proposition  would  be 
impossible  under  a  State  administration.  Agaiir,  the  periods  of 
stoppage  through  misunderstandings  and  disputes  cause  terrible 
delay  and  loss  of  wealth  production,  and  co-operation  here  is 
essential  if  consequent  unemployment  is  to  be  avoided.  It  ’s 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  industrial  manage- 
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ment  of  the  problem  that  the  suspicion  which  in  many  cases 
prevents  continuous  employment  would  be  given  a  chance  to 
disappear.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  for  research  on  a  complete  scale  by  experts,  encouraged  by 
industry  as  a  whole,  the  results  of  which  would  be  available  for 
each  industry  in  its  own  sphere.  Doubts  may  be  cast  on  the 
possibilities  of  research,  but  the  indictment  stands  that  it  has 
never  been  tried  on  an  organised  system  by  industiy. 

Financial  Provision  for  Palliatives. 

The  ascertainable  cash  payments  for  unemployment  at  present 
are  about  100  millions  per  annum.  Over  and  above  this  expendi¬ 
ture  there  are  other  amounts  for  special  schemes,  credits,  etc. 
Industry,  being  the  sole  source  of  wealth,  is  paying  the  full  bill 
for  unemployment  to-day  plus  unknown  sums  for  management, 
so  that  the  statement  that  industry  alone  cannot  bear  the  cost 
is  untrue.  It  is  claimed  that  the  “  community  ”  or  the  “  State  ” 
should  contribute,  but  what  are  these  bodies?  Where  do  they 
get  their  wealth  from?  Surely  from  industry.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  we  should  continue  paying  part  of  the  cost  through  the  tax 
and  rate-collectors,  though  this  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  offers  the  State  an  opportunity  for  interference.  In¬ 
dustry,  then — and  by  that  is  meant  employers  and  employed — 
should  arrange  to  pay  the  necessary  amount  to  keep  its  “  out-of- 
works  ”  fit  and  ready  to  start  work  when  required.  There  are 
certain  considerations  arising  here  which  must  be  reviewed  :  (1) 
The  amount  and  method  of  allocating  the  rate  of  contribution,  and 
(2)  the  amount  of,  and  method  of  distributing,  “benefit.”  t  The 
amount  of  contribution  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  earningpower 
of  the  worker,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  method  of  allocating 
it  should  be  on  a  jiercentage  basis.  It  is  unreasonable  to  place  a 
low-paid,  unskilled  person  on  the  same  plane  as  a  highly  paid, 
skilled  worker.  The  Labour  Party  refuse  to  accept  the  principle 
of  workers’  contributions,  but  they  also  refuse  to  recognise  the 
harm  trade  receives  from  ill-considered  action  on  the  Labour  side. 
It  is  this  very  element  of  ignorance  which  demands  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  worker,  and  the  recognition  by  him  of  the 
great  assistance  he  can  afford  to  a  successful  industrial  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  employer’s  contribution  may  be  based  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  wage  bill,  or  a  flat  rate  on  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  or  a  fixed  sum  in  respect  of  units  of  production.  It 
is  advisable  that  each  industry  should  follow  the  same  method, 
and  the  one  most  easily  arrived  at  by  all  would  be  a  percentage 
of  the  wage  biU. 
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Monthly  or  quarterly  payments  by  cheque  from  each  firm  can 
be  made  to  include  both  the  sums  deducted  from  wages  and  the 
employer’s  percentage  with  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense. 
So  much  for  contributions.  The  benefit  should  coincide  in  its 
proportions  with  the  contributions,  as  it  is  inadvisable  that  a 
skilled  man  earning,  say,  £6  a  week  should  be  forced,  through 
unemployment,  to  immediately  cut  down  his  responsibilities  and 
expenses  to  below  the  limit  of  a  small  “  benefit  ”  on  a  flat  rate, 
say,  at  15s.  a  week.  Therefore,  benefit  should  also  be  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  wages  over  a  set  period.  Some  private  schemes  at 
present  aim  at  a  benefit  of  50  per  cent,  of  wages,  and  while  that 
might  be  unattainable  at  first,  it  may  be  possible  later  on.  There 
may  also  be  some  extra  benefit  for  dependants  if  found  practic¬ 
able.  With  regard  to  distribution,  several  ideas  have  been  put 
forward.  The  most  attractive  of  these  are  :  (1)  Payment  by  the 
last  employing  firm ;  (2)  payment  through  agencies  erected  for 
the  purpose ;  and  (3)  payment  through  the  trade  unions.  All  of 
these  have  points  in  their  favour,  and  all  have  disadvantages. 
The  trouble  will  be  to  find  the  method  giving  most  satisfaction. 
The  use  of  the  firm’s  pay  clerk  has  the  advantage  that  he  would 
know  each  claimant,  and  that  fraud  or  malingering  would  be 
difficult.  Also,  it  would  not  necessitate  extra  machinery  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  burden  of  distribution  would  be  spread 
fairly  evenly.  One  disadvantage,  however,  is  that  certain  casual 
workers  would  be  difficult  to  reach ;  and  another  is  that  the 
periodical  arrival,  within  the  works,  of  persons  for  whom 'employ¬ 
ment  could  not  be  found  would  be  inadvisable.  In  addition, 
there  might  be  a  tendency  for  former  employees  to  “  hang  on  ” 
to  a  firm  to  the  neglect  of  other  possible  opportunities.  The 
suggestion  of  special  agencies  savours  a  little  of  employment  ex¬ 
changes,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  these  becoming  bureau¬ 
cratic  to  some  extent.  The  additional  expense  is  also  not  a 
recommendation.  The  third  proposition  is  probably  the  soundest 
of  all.  The  trade  unions  are  alresuiy  engaged  in  distribution  of 
benefit,  and  their  machinery  exists,  while  their  officials  have 
invaluable  experience.  Malingering  and  fraud  would  be  hard  to 
come  by  at  the  hands  of  a  trade  union  official,  as  knowledge  of 
the  workers  is  already  one  of  his  first  necessities.  It  is  asserted, 
in  some  quarters,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  aggrandisement  and 
greater  power  of  the  unions.  Perhaps  it  would,  but  is  this  inad¬ 
visable?  Anyone  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  negotiation  in 
industry  prefers  to  deal  with  a  complete  unit.  All  the  same,  it 
should  not  be  required  that  beneficiaries  should  perforce  join  a 
union,  as  after  all  a  worker  has  the  right  to  elect  for  himself 
whether  he  shall  do  so  or  not.  The  unions,  however,  would  be 
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well  advised  to  cater  for  non-unionists,  as  it  will  be  bound  in  the 
loug  run  to  work  to  their  advantage.  In  distributing  benefit 
unions  would  have  to  recognise  their  public  duty  as  opposed  to 
their  private  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  management 
of  large  industrial  questions,  and  the  consequent  intimacy  between 
the  parties,  would  lead  to  a  new  understanding  of  industry  and 
an  appreciation  of  its  requirements  and  difficulties.  If,  however, 
agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  any  one  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
positions,  a  combination  of  the  first  and  third  might  be  the 
solution  giving  non-unionists  the  option  of  receiving  payment 
from  the  firm. 

Boards  or  Committees  of  Management. 

The  central  feature  of  industrial  management  is  the  conjunction 
of  employers  and,  employed  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  suggested 
that  each  industry,  or  group  of  industries,  should  adopt  a  certain 
well-defined  boundary  line.  Firms  overlapping  more  than 
one  definition  should  either  segregate  their  departments  and 
attach  them  to  the  appropriate  industry,  or  elect  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  industry  in  which  their  w’ork  preponderates. 
The  complete  industry  would  then  elect  a  joint  committee  to 
survey  their  own  problem  and  fix  the  insurance  rating  applicable 
thereto.  In  addition,  there  would  be  a  central  committee,  or 
board,  representing  all  industries,  whose  members  might  be  elected 
either  by  the  separate  industries  or  their  already  appointed  com¬ 
mittees.  The  function  of  the  Central  Board  would  be  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate  for  each  industry,  above  which  assistance  would 
be  supplied  by  a  central  pool  to  be  created,  and  below  which 
provision  would  be  made  by  the  industry  itself.  In  addition, 
the  provision  for  unattached  casual  labour  would  come  from  the 
central  pool,  and  these  two  requirements  would  indicate  the 
necessary  contributions  to  be  made  by  those  industries  whose 
rating  fell  below  the  maximum.  The  precept  for  this  purpose 
would  then  be  levied  on  the  separate  committees  and  included 
by  them  in  their  rating. 

Facilities  for  Transfer  from  Industry  to  Industry. 

This  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  life  of  the  worker,  and  at 
least  as  great  mobility  as  at  present  is  desirable  in  the  view  of 
the  employer.  Anything,  therefore,  which  prevents  free  transfer 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  schemes  for  unemployment  must  allow 
for  these  facilities.  The  worker  naturally  does  not  want  to  be 
tied  to  a  particular  firm  or  even  to  a  particular  industry.  He 
may  prefer  to  stay  a  lifetime  with  one  firm,  but  he  objects  to  be 
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tied.  One  of  the  qualifications  for  progress  and  success  is 
experience  under  varying  conditions,  and  competition  for  the 
higher  posts  in  industry  is  to  be  encouraged.  Something  in  the 
form  of  “transfer  value,”  as  under  the  Health  Insurance  Act, 
could  be  devised  to  meet  the  position  of  a  worker  moving  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  paid  job,  or  vice-versd,  and  from  one  industry 
to  another. 

Special  Treatment  of  Casual  Labour. 

Casual  labour  constitutes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem, 
and  furnishes  the  principal  basis  for  the  argument  that  industries 
alone  cannot  cover  the  ground.  Industrial  management  of  the 
question  must,  however,  be  faced  for  many  reasons.  The  war 
caused  a  large  proportion  of  young  men  to  miss  a  training  for 
any  particular  vocation,  and  thus  an  increased  proportion  of 
labour  is  to-day  unskilled.  Further,  the  continued  state  of 
unemployment  has  reduced  the  level  of  efficiency  of  those  out 
of  work,  and  when  employment  is  obtained  it  is  often  an  unskilled 
job  in  an  industry  different  from  that  for  which  they  were 
trained.  This  large  floating  balance  is  not  now  specifically 
attached  to  any  industry,  and  is  liable  to  be  throwm  on  the 
residual  scrap  heap,  with  the  resultant  lowering  of  the  average 
efficiency.  This  is  a  serious  matter  for  industry  in  general,  and 
calls  for  an  effort  to  be  made  to  decasualise  as  many  as  possible 
of  these  unfortunates  on  some  definite  system.  This  must  of 
necessity  take  time,  even  if  organisation  and  careful  thought 
are  consistently  applied  to  the  question.  It  is,  however,  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  industry,  and  the  responsibility  will  best  be  brought 
home  to  all  concerned  by  levying  upon  them  a  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  central  pool  for  this  purpose.  Leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  simply  means  that  what  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  nolxjdy’s  business.  The  State  could  not  help  in  the 
matter,  as  has  so  far  been  proved.  The  liability  of  the  central 
pool  would  probably  be  on  a  flat  rate  of  benefit,  increased  in 
some  cases,  and  for  a  short  period  perhaps  by  an  acquired 
‘  ‘  transfer  value  ’  ’  from  one  or  other  of  the  separate  industrial 
funds.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  Central  Board  would  be  to  study 
the  whole  problem  of  casual  labour  in  the  light  of  statistical 
information,  which  would  accumulate.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  British  industry  the  extent  of  casual  labour  would 
be  then  capable  of  measurement.  To-day  we  are  groping  in  the 
dark  because  our  State  scheme  has  not  been  able  to  afford  us 
any  information  on  this  vital  problem.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  trade  union  co-operation  is  essential  if  improvement 
is  to  be  effected,  but  the  unions  must  first  be  satisfied  of  neces- 
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sities  by  accurate  information.  Eelaxation  of  their  rules  could 
then  be  considered  by  them  in  the  light  of  the  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  accrue  to  Labour.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  trade  unions  are  constituted  for  attack  and  defence  to-day 
to  the  ruin  of  many  industrial  projects,  and  that  only  by  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  necessity  for  co-operation  can  they  be 
demilitarised  and  their  assistance  secured.  Trade  union  leaders 
themselves  assert  that  the  present  methods  of  distribution  are 
creating  unemployables,  and  they  know  from  practical  experience. 
These  w'e  have  always  with  us  to  some  extent,  but  cannot  we 
endeavour  to  limit  their  increase?  Nothing  will  be  effected  by 
any  system  presently  existing,  hence  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
Steps  have,  however,  been  taken  in  the  docks  to  decasualise  to 
some  extent,  and  the  accumulated  experience  of  those  in  touch 
with  the  facts,  both  psychological  and  industrial,  can  be  used 
at  least  to  survey  and  classify  the  details  for  examination. 
Stimulation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  should  he  the 
mainspring  of  the  movement,  as  after  all  no  rights  exist  without 
corresponding  duties.  Admittedly,  no  single  person  can  work  out 
all  the  machinery  in  detail,  particularly  while  the  extent  and 
complicated  nature  of  the  subject  is  unknown,  but  the  above 
outline  provides  a  basis  for  action. 

So  long  as  the  joint  interests  in  industry  are  ignored  and 
prominence  given  only  to  those  of  separate  groups  no  spirit 
of  co-operation  is  possible.  Knowledge  of  the  facts  must  he  made 
available  to  all  concerned  so  that  they  may  understand.  With 
understanding  will  come  recognition  of  joint  interest,  and  joint 
action  will  be  given  a  chance  to  follow.  Dependence  on  the 
State  is  bad  for  the  employer,  and,  if  he  only  knew  it,  for  the 
worker  also.  Unemployment  machinery,  as  suggested  above, 
gives  industry  a  golden  opportunity. 


D.  C.  McLagan. 
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Ten  years  ago  the  British  Civil  Service  in  India  might  have 
claimed  to  be  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its 
long  existence,  its  achievements,  its  place  in  the  system  of 
government  there  obtaining,  all  gave  it  a  good  title  to  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Ten  years  hence  it  will  have  practically  ceased  to  exist, 
being  represented  only  by  a  handful  of  dispirited  men  serving  on 
to  qualify  for  their  pensions,  if  by  that  time  the  Government  in 
being  has  not  repudiated  its  liability  for  pensions.  The  collapse 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  w'as  obviously  heralded  in  Mr. 
Montagu’s  declaration  of  August  20th,  1917.  In  a  little  book 
intended  to  expound  the  bearings  of  that  departure  to  the  general 
public — it  was  published  w'hile  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford  were  working  out  the  details  of  their  scheme  in  India — the 
present  writer  pointed  out  that  the  new  policy,  whatever  its 
merits,  must  be  fatal  to  the  position  of  the  British  official  in 
India.  “  He  cannot  be  reduced  to  insignificance ;  he  must  either 
direct  or  go.”  The  people  who  dally  with  the  subject  of  reforms 
always  try  to  reassure  us  by  saying  that  the  consequences  they 
are  aiming  at  wall  take  a  long  time  to  come  about.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  British  element  from  the  services  would  no 
doubt  be  a  very  serious  matter,  but  we  need  not  think  about  it 
yet.  Lord  Morley  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  Indians  being  able 
to  carry  on  the  management  of  the  country  by  themselves.  It  is 
but  a  short  step  from  Lord  Morley  to  Mr.  Montagu,  and  before 
Mr.  Montagu  is  out  of  office  his  disciples  in  India  are  demanding 
the  complete  Indianisation  of  the  services.  What  is  more,  as 
Mr.  Pilcher  has  shown  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  January, 
this  demand  has  the  barely  concealed  sympathy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India  itself.  The  O’Donnell  circular,  a  paper  inviting 
the  opinions  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  openly  suggests  the 
complete  cessation  of  European  recruitment,  and  all  but  recom¬ 
mends  it. 

Where  w’e  who,  five  years  ago,  used  to  be  called  pessimists 
were  wrong  was  in  not  having  foreseen  that  Mr.  Montagu’s 
dissolvents  w'ould  act  so  quickly.  Looking  at  the  British  service 
in  India  as  an  old  and  hardy  growth,  with  roots  running  deep 
through  the  wdiole  system  of  Government,  we  gave  it,  say,  a 
couple  of  decades  or  a  generation  to  wdther  out.  The  Montagu 
“killer”  has  done  its  work  much  more  effectually  than  that. 
Before  the  author  had  quitted  the  field  the  India  Office  had  been 
obliged  to  issue  a  notice  saying  that  the  conditions  of  the  service 
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had  altered  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  its  members  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  fair  to  hold  them  to  the  terms  of  their  engage¬ 
ment  on  entry.  Those,  therefore,  who  desired  to  resign  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  on  proportionate  pensions  instead  of  having 
to  serve  on  for  the  full  time  prescribed  in  their  agreements.  The 
number  of  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  this  offer  next  year 
and  in  the  years  following  is  known  to  be  large.  If  all  could 
afford  to  go  the  exodus  would  be  general.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
the  entrance  is  being  kept  open.  Five  British  competitors  passed 
at  the  examination  for  the  I.C.S.  last  August.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  the  sense  of  this  halting  policy.  What  will  be  the  use  of  a 
British  element  of  five  officers  per  year  in  the  Civil  Service  of 
twenty-five  years  hence  :  how  much  ‘  ‘  steel  framework  ’  ’  can  they 
possibly  represent?  What  will  be  left  for  them  but  to  creep  into 
judgeships  or  to  go  off  to  the  Indian  States  on  ‘  ‘  political  ’  ’ 
employ?  The  steel  frame  has  buckled  already,  but  even  the 
Reading  Government  will  not  say  what  it  is  after  outright.  It 
havers  off  into  the  consideration  that  there  must  still  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  British  officers  left  in  the  service  even  fifteen 
years  hence.  But  what  will  be  the  purpose  of  retaining  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  dejected  men  in  a  country  which  is  eager  to  see  the  last  of 
them,  when  we  shall  have  lost  the  power  to  insist  upon  their 
getting  fair  play? 

The  germ  of  the  I.C.S.  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  trading 
stations  planted  along  the  coasts  by  the  East  India  Chartered 
Company.  The  governance  of  these  establishments  being  vested  in 
a  President  and  a  Council  of  the  seniors,  they  came  to  be  called 
Presidencies.  Of  these  Presidencies  many  disappeared  early,  such 
as  Surat,  Bantam,  and  Bencoolen.  Another  destiny  was  reserved 
for  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  which  in  later 
days  became  equivalent  to  all  British  India  which  was  not  either 
Madras  or  Bombay  or  “  non-Eegulation  ”  territory.  The 
Writers,  Factors,  and  Merchants,  who  formed  the  staff  of  this 
early  service,  were  miserably  paid,  the  juniors  getting  little  more 
than  the  run  of  their  teeth  at  the  common  table.  Inevitably 
they  took  to  looking  out  for  themselves  through  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  private  trade.  Sir  Thomas  Koe,  who  visited  the  country 
as  Ambassador  from  James  I. — i.e.,  long  before  the  British  were 
established  either  at  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Calcutta — pitched  upon 
the  vice  of  the  system.  “  Absolutely  prohibit  the  private  trade,” 
he  said,  ”  for  your  business  will  be  better  done.  I  know  this  is 
harsh.  Men  profess  that  they  care  not  for  bare  wages.  But  you 
will  take  away  this  plea  if  you  grant  great  wages  to  their  content, 
and  then  you  know  what  you  part  from.”  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Roe’s  visit  came  the  commencement  of  the  era  of 
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territorial  acquisition  with  the  Emperor’s  grant  to  the  Company 
of  the  Dewani  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The  Writers  and  Factors 
found  themselves  suddenly  transformed  into  Collectors,  Agents, 
Residents,  with  opjx)rtunities  of  supplementing  their  incomes 
vastly  more  certain  than  those  arising  from  a  turn  in  the  markets. 
Lord  Cornwallis  saw  that  the  remedy  lay  in  adopting  the  advice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  Speaking  of  the  prevailing  system  as  he 
found  it  in  Benares,  he  writes  :  “  The  Resident,  although  not 
regularly  invested  with  any  power,  enjoyed  the  almost  absolute 
government  of  the  country  without  control.  His  emoluments, 
besides  the  thousand  rupees  a  month  allowed  him  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  certainly  amounted  to  little  less  than  four  lakhs  (£40,000) 
a  year,  exclusive  of  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  whole  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country,  with  the  power  of  granting  perwannahs 
(passes  for  goods).  It  has  been  generally  understood  that  in 
return  for  all  these  good  things  the  Resident  at  Benares  has  not 
been  ungrateful  to  the  friends  of  the  Governor-General.  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. - took  more  than  his  predeces¬ 

sors.  God  knows  what  he  gave.”  Cornwallis  decided  that  the 
character  of  the  service  must  be  established  by  giving  its  mem¬ 
bers  an  adequate  remuneration  which  would  enable  them  to  look 
forward  to  a  reasonable  competence.  Seeing  the  difficulties 
which  social  and  sumptuary  reforms  usually  encounter,  his 
measures  met  with  striking  success.  Before  he  left  India  he  was 
able  to  write  :  “  The  Company  has  many  valuable  servants  :  the 
temper  of  the  times  is  changing.” 

By  the  time  that  the  Marquis  Wellesley  succeeded  to  the 
Governor-Generalship  the  moral  of  the  Civil  Service  was  mount¬ 
ing,  but  the  attainments  of  the  majority  fell  much  short  of  the 
rising  standard  of  requirements.  The  time  is  so  well  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  number  of  distinguished  men  who  made  their  names 
in  the  execution  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  expansionist  policy  that  the 
deficiencies  of  the  rank  and  file  may  be  overlooked.  In  regard  to 
the  brilliant  men,  we  have  to  remember  first  that  they  were 
caught  very  young,  often  as  mere  boys,  and  then  that  they  were 
formed  by  opportunity  and  many-sided  experience.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  the  scholar,  rode  by  the  side  of  Wellington  at 
Assaye ;  Metcalfe  as  a  young  civilian  headed  a  storming  party 
(to  the  great  indignation  of  his  mother  when  she  heard  of  the 
exploit).  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  like  Munro,  Ochterlony, 
and  Malcolm  turned  off  from  the  military  to  civil  and  political  Ufe. 
The  prospects  before  a  man  of  capacity  turned  such  exceptional 
men  upon  their  own  education  :  but  the  standard  of  the  average 
director’s  nominee  must  have  been  woefully  low,  and  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  “  settle  ”  and  take  charge  of  Districts  and  to 
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administer  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law,  it  was  seen  that  some 
gystematic  instruction  was  required.  Lord  Wellesley’s  plan  was 
a  college  at  Calcutta  at  which  all  the  newly  arrived  civilians 
should  undergo  a  course  of  study,  including  law  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  before  proceeding  to  their  work  up-country.  The 
directors  strenuously  opposed  the  Governor-General’s  scheme  and 
succeeded  in  confining  its  application  to  the  Bengal  service ;  but 
its  chief  flaw  seems  to  have  been  that  it  did  not  take  sufficient 
account  of  human  nature.  To  put  a  young  cadet  down  in  Cal¬ 
cutta,  away  from  family  and  friends,  with  sufficient  money  in 
his  pocket  and  an  assured  career  ahead,  was  to  try  him  highly. 
There  was  little  inducement  to  industry  and  much  to  distract 
him.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  young  men  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  course  were  encumbered  by  debt  :  some  even 
by  a  wife.  A  few  years  after  Lord  Wellesley’s  departure  the 
directors  abolished  the  Calcutta  establishment  and  founded  their 
own  college  at  Hailey  bury,  which  endured  until  its  abolition  was 
decreed  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Company’s  charter  in  1853. 

This  notable  change  came  about  in  deference  to  the  rising 
public  sentiment  against  the  system  of  patronage  in  itself  and 
not  because  of  any  demerits  of  Haileybury  as  an  institution. 
The  teaching  provided  there  was  amply  sufficient  to  send  out  men 
equipped  with  all  the  knowledge  required  to  start  them  efficiently 
in  an  Indian  career.  Its  defect  as  a  seat  of  learning  probably 
came  from  the  fact  that  the  cadet  knew  that,  failing  total  incom¬ 
petence  or  misconduct,  his  place  in  the  service  and  subsequent 
promotions  were  assured.  The  work,  therefore,  can  hardly  have 
been  carried  on  at  high  pressure  :  and  as  the  directors’  nomina¬ 
tions  would  not  all  go  to  exceptionally  clever  or  industrious  lads, 
it  is  presumable  that  the  standard  of  the  rank  and  file  was  very 
much  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  contemporary  pass-men  of  the 
Universities.  The  difference  in  the  cases  is  that  the  pass-man 
is  not  expecting  anyone  to  give  him  a  valuable  appointment  for 
life.  For  all  that  Haileybury  had  a  good  deal  to  show  in  its 
favour,  as  can  be  seen  now  when  the  enthusiasm  for  competitive 
examinations  has  worn  thin.  There  came  a  time  when  the  later 
men  of  the  old  school  were  serving  side  by  side  with  the  early 
men  of  the  new  in  the  high  appointments  of  the  service,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  one  set  could  show  an  advantage  over  the 
other.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  for  instance,  who  belonged  to  this 
period,  was  a  son  of  Haileybury,  and  he  certainly  had  no  superior 
among  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  if  you  cannot  secure  future  eminence  in  the  examination 
room  the  system  is  a  guarantee  against  flagrant  incompetence. 
Taking  the  bottom  men  instead  of  the  top  for  comparison,  the 
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result  must  come  out  enormously  in  favour  of  the  competition- 
wallahs.  The  reply  is  that  bad  as  certain  of  the  Hailey  bury  rear¬ 
guard  may  have  been,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  worse 
than  some  of  the  Burlington  House  failures.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  instance  of  total  incompetence  that  the  writer  ever 
remembers  was  that  of  a  man  who  passed  brilliantly  at  the  head 
of  his  year.  Tenderly  as  the  Government  was  disposed  towards 
one  with  such  a  record,  they  could  not  keep  him,  and  after  having 
been  found  equally  hopeless  in  any  civilian  employment,  he  was 
eventually  made  over  out  of  compassion  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment. 

If  the  match  is  allowed  to  go  as  a  draw  in  respect  of  the 
honours  and  bottom  cards  there  are  still  great  advantages  to  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  bad  old  system  of  patronage,  not  less  real 
because  intangible.  In  the  first  place  it  secured  a  succession  of 
officials  with  an  early  bent  for  the  country,  young  men  who  had 
begun  to  imbibe  India  from  the  time  they  were  called  down  to 
assist  in  the  counsels  of  their  elders  at  dessert.  Next,  association 
at  the  college  provided  a  tie  of  acquaintance  and  friendship 
between  men  afterwards  to  be  dispersed  over  distant  provinces. 
Also  it  started  them  in  life  with  a  common  standard  of  conduct 
and  discipline.  Further,  there  is  this  merit  in  the  patronage 
system,  that  whether  times  are  good  or  bad  the  Government  is 
secure  in  the  loyalty  of  its  servants.  Should  there  come  a  spell 
of  adversity — blocked  promotion,  currency  depreciation,  or  what 
not — the  competition- wallah,  in  his  bitterness,  is  apt  to  go  out 
into  opposition.  He  has  contracted  to  give  his  brains  and  energy 
against  such  and  such  a  reward,  and  the  contract  has  been  broken. 
The  nomination-wallah,  in  similar  trials,  remembers  that  ne 
was  very  glad  to  get  his  post  when  it  was  given  him.  Even  if 
things  have  not  turned  out  as  well  as  he  hoped  the  rough  must 
be  taken  with  the  smooth.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  success 
of  the  Competition  Age  is  largely  founded  upon  the  example 
of  the  Hailey  bury.  Hailey  bury  bequeathed  to  its  successors  the 
tradition  of  public  spirit,  integrity,  impartiality,  regard  for  the 
interests  of  India  and  the  Indians,  camaraderie  within  the  service 
itself.  It  was  Haileybury  which  unconsciously  informed  and 
shaped  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  young  men  who,  having 
won  their  places  at  Burlington  House,  scattered  to  follow  their 
own  devices  until  they  met  again  two  years  later  on  the  steamers 
for  Bombay. 

The  Haileybury  Age  was  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  The  men  of  that  half  century  could  not  emulate  the 
nabobs,  who  got  rich  quick  and  hastened  back  to  buy  boroughs 
in  England;  but  their  hands  were  clean,  their  energies  were 
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employed  on  worthy  objects,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying 
the  reality  of  power  that  could  be  turned  to  good  account.  More¬ 
over,  their  salaries  were  sufficient  to  keep  off  any  financial 
anxieties,  while  if  a  man  was  lucky  in  his  appointments  he  could 
lay  by  enough  to  lead  the  life  of  an  English  country  gentleman 
on  retirement.  This  w’as  not  so  much  because  the  pay  in  figures 
was  then  larger,  as  because  living  in  India  was  extraordinarily 
cheap  and  the  temptations  to  expenditure  fewer.  Moreover, 
salaries  were  paid  in  good  rupees,  not  only  of  high  value  against 
commodities  in  the  Indian  market,  but  worth  two  shillings  or 
more  in  the  exchange  with  England.  The  Indian  Government 
of  pre-Mutiny  days  was  poor  and  its  credit  weak.  As  its  circum¬ 
stances  improved  the  prosperity  of  its  servants  declined.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ’sixties,  while  the  competition  civilians  were  still 
in  the  callow  stage,  came  the  first  great  rise  in  the  general  level 
of  prices,  set  going  by  the  frantic  demand  for  Indian  cotton  in 
consequence  of  the  American  Civil  War.  A  few  years  later  the 
value  of  the  rupee  itself  was  assailed  by  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  silver  arising  out  of  the  German  demonetisation  in  1873.  In 
the  result  the  effect  of  the  shrinkage  in  Indian  salaries  was  such 
that  the  Government,  in  1893,  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  with 
an  Exchange  Compensation  Allowance.  The  settlement  arrived 
at  was  splendidly  inequitable,  inasmuch  as  the  senior  men  who 
had  entered  the  service  in  the  full  belief  that  their  salaries  were 
as  of  good  value  as  if  fixed  in  sovereigns,,  only  received  compen¬ 
sation  during  such  time  as  they  still  remained  in  the  country ; 
while  the  benefit  fell  to  those  who  were  just  coming  in  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  and  of  the  risks 
they  were  taking  of  a  further  decline  in  its  value.  In  reahty 
the  Government  was  probably  chiefly  moved  by  a  sense  of  its 
own  interests.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  threatening 
lo  become  a  stimulus  to  retirement.  With  the  rupee  at  Is.  2d. 
the  time  was  in  sight  when  a  large  number  of  officers  would 
be  working  for  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing.  That  is  to  say,  an 
officer  whose  pay  in  India  was  anywhere  round  the  mark  of  2,000 
rupees  per  mensem  would  be  as  well  off  on  his  i61,000  a  year 
pension  if  he  sent  in  his  papers;  better  off,  in  fact,  if  he  was  in 
the  position  of  having  to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
income  for  Amanda  and  the  children.  But  a  rush  of  retirements 
would  be  highly  inconvenient  administratively ;  generosity  of  a 
sort,  therefore,  w'as  the  best  policy. 

Thus  the  closing  years  of  the  Competition  Age  were  a 
period  of  depression  and  decline  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the 
individual  civilian ;  but  the  public  virtues  of  the  service  never 
shone  more  brightly.  In  the  year  1886  the  Government,  being 
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confronted  with  heavy  calls  for  military  expenditure,  found  itself 
obliged  to  impose  an  income  tax.  This  was  by  no  means  a 
universal  tax,  incomes  from  land  being  exempted ;  and  it  is  a 
nice  question  whether  when  a  State  has  contracted  to  pay  a 
person,  say,  dO 1,000  a  year  for  performing  the  duties  of  a  certain 
office,  it  has  any  moral  right  to  put  back  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  that 
sum  into  its  own  pocket  on  the  plea  that  times  are  hard.  How¬ 
ever,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Exchange  Compensation,  the  responsible 
members  of  the  Government  gave  it  against  their  brethren  and 
against  themselves,  and  no  complaint  from  the  services  has  been 
heard  since,  though  the  rate  of  the  tax  has  been  greatly  raised 
while  the  real  value  of  the  incomes  goes  on  falling.  The  financial 
record  of  the  Competition  Age  will  bear  comparison  with  that 
of  any  contemporary  Government.  Its  nativity  w^as  cast  in  the 
difficult  days  following  the  Mutiny,  when  the  country  was  still 
very  poor  and  was  faced  with  the  new  burden  of  a  serious  public 
debt.  By  the  time  that  Mr.  Montagu  came  upon  the  scene,  in 
1917,  in  spite  of  wars  and  famines,  the  drain  on  the  Government 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  the  loss  of  the  opium  revenue, 
taxation  had  been  reduced,  land  revenue  had  been  lightened, 
while  special  expenditure  had  been  financed  out  of  current  revenue 
to  an  extent  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  elsewhere.  It  is  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  position  that  kept  the 
credit  of  the  Government  rising  through  all  temporary  vicissi¬ 
tudes.  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  different  story  to  tell  five 
years  hence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Competition  Age  a  place  in  the 
I.C.S.  was  looked  upon  as  a  prize  for  a  young  man  of  capacity, 
and'  the  examination  was  elaborately  framed  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  educational  institutions  a  fair  chance  all  round.  Of 
course,  the  scheme  could  never  please  everyone.  At  one  time 
Cambridge  would  complain  that  mathematics  were  marked  too 
low,  or  the  Scotch  universities  that  too  little  account  was  taken 
of  mental  and  moral  science.  The  age  of  entrance,  like  the  sub¬ 
jects,  was  always  being  altered  in  deference  to  educational  criti¬ 
cism.  First  it  was  pitched  high  to  attract  men  as  they  were 
leaving  the  universities.  Then  it  was  found  that  those  who 
passed  at  twenty-three,  after  two  years’  further  study  in  Indian 
subjects,  were  reaching  India  too  late.  The  age  w'as  then  lowered 
to  twenty-one,  the  worst  point  that  could  have  been  pitched  upon, 
being  too  early  for  the  universities  and  too  late  for  the  schools. 
It  was  next  lowered  to  nineteen  to  catch  the  Public  School  boys, 
who  were  afterw’ards  to  go  on  to  complete  their  Indian  training 
at  a  university.  Several  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Balliol  notably,  went  out  of  their  way  to  make  provision  for  the 
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special  wants  of  this  new  element  of  Indian  probationers,  but  a 
few  years  later  the  authorities  showed  their  appreciation  of  these 
ellorts  by  again  raising  the  age  to  twenty-three.  But  the  character 
of  the  examination  had  produced  from  the  first  a  singular  educa¬ 
tional  development.  The  Senior  Wrangler  of  the  twenty-three 
standard  could  not  pass  on  his  mathematics  alone,  and  the  prize 
Public  School  boy  of  nineteen  could  not  get  in  on  his 
classics  alone.  It  was  necessary  to  take  up  other  subjects  as 
make- weights.  English,  of  course,  everyone  could  hope  to  make 
some  marks  in,  and  there  are  certain  natural  sciences  from  which 
a  useful  addition  to  the  score  might  be  gathered.  An  easy  foreign 
language,  such  as  Italian,  also  had  its  merits,  and  if  a  candidate 
had  a  turn  for  philology  there  was  Sanskrit.  But  few  of  these 
subjects  can  be  pursued  simultaneously  at  school  or  college, 
whereas  in  London  there  was  a  ‘  ‘  crammer  ’  ’  who  was  prepared 
to  supply  all  the  instruction  required  in  the  most  efficient  form. 
The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  their  continual  changes  of 
system  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  circumvent  the 
crammer.  Why  they  should  have  wished  to  circumvent  him  is 
a  mystery.  The  crammer  gave  those  who  came  to  him  the  best 
advice  and  was  prepared  to  give  them  the  very  best  teaching. 
Many  men  must  look  back  on  their  year  with  the  late  Mr.  Wren 
as  the  most  fruitful  period  of  their  days  of  mental  growth.  His 
modest  house  in  the  West  bourne  Grove  was  probably  the  most 
efficient  educational  institution  in  England  :  aaid  he  was  attacked 
by  the  profession  generally  as  if  he  had  been  a  money-lender 
practising  among  minors. 

The  Competition  Age,  however,  is  gone.  The  Kali  Yug,  or 
Dark  Age,  of  the  I.C.S.  has  replaced  it.  At  the  examination  of 
last  August  thirteen  places  were  offered,  of  which  five  were 
secured  by  British  candidates,  a  sign  that  competition  in  the 
former  sense  is  practically  extinct.  The  situation  is  the  direct 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  Montagu  reforms,  but  the  India 
Office  will  not  face  the  consequences.  Instead  of  being  highly 
gratified  at  the  success  of  its  own  measures,  it  is  going  back  upon 
them  to  the  extent  of  offering  sixteen  places  in  the  I.C.S.  to 
selected  officers  of  the  Indian  Army — an  expedient  which  borders 
on  the  ridiculous.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  contradictory  policies 
in  the  field  :  that  of  the  India  Office  which  still  holds  forlornly 
to  the  preservation  of  an  English  element  in  the  services;  and 
that  of  Lord  Beading’s  Government,  which,  giving  up  the  attempt 
as  a  bad  job,  is  inclined  to  the  discontinuance  of  European 
recruitment  altogether.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  certainly  the 
more  logical.  If  we  have  installed  the  Indian  politicals  in  the 
control  of  the  country’s  destinies,  and  if  the  Government  of  India 
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accept  the  position  that  it  is  bound  to  execute  their  desires,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  retention  of  British  officers  in  the  Indian  services 
when  the  Indians  clearly  desire  to  be  quit  of  them.  The  question 
may  be  solved  for  practical  purposes  at  an  early  date  by  the 
response  to  the  offer  of  retirements  on  proportionate  pensions. 
But  even  for  those  who  would  retire  at  once  the  future  will  be 
clouded  with  a  doubt.  When  the  government  of  India  by  the 
Indians  comes  into  full  operation,  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  at  an  early  date  the  new  administration  will  find  itself 
desperately  pressed  by  shortage  of  money ;  and  one  of  the 
first  expedients  that  will  suggest  itself  by  way  of  relief  is  the 
repudiation  of  pension  payments.  Lord  Beading  appears  to 
have  been  already  suggesting  that  the  pensions  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Home  Government.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  insinuation  will  be  promptly  and  emphatically 
rejected.  The  work  of  the  Indian  services  has  been  done  entirely 
for  India  ;  their  {)ension8  are  but  pay  deferred.  There  is  no  more 
reason  that  these  charges  should  be  thrown  upon  the  British 
taxpayer  than  that  he  should  pay  for  the  havoc  on  the  Irish 
railways. 

One  of  those  days  the  history  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  will 
come  to  be  written,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  fall  into 
competent  hands,  for  the  subject  is  a  great  one.  The  writer  will 
have  to  deal  with  strange  vicissitudes,  for  he  will  have  to  begin 
with  humble  clerks  cooped  up  in  their  factories,  and  to  end  with 
collectors  and  judges  forced  to  take  in  paying  guests  to  make  two 
ends  meet.  In  between  comes  a  spacious  period  which  exhibits 
examples  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  Government.  In  five  years  the 
work  of  two  hundred  has  been  undone.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
to  speculate  about  the  political  future  :  but  it  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Montagu  has  destroyed  one  great  opening  and  career  for  the 
English  middle-class.  What  was  his  warrant  for  making  havoc 
with  the  interests  of  his  countrymen  :  in  view  of  the  results 
where  is  his  justification? 


G.  M.  Chesney. 


A  LIQUOR  CONTROL  BOARD  IN  BEING. 


The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  various  trading  undertakings 
entered  into  by  certain  Governmenli  Departments  during  the 
war  points  to  an  early  resumption  of  the  general  principle  of  the 
activities  of  Public  Departments  being  restricted  solely  to  official 
functions  in  contra-distinction  to  their  commercial  adventures 
during  times  of  stress  which  have  long  ago  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is,  however,  one  particular  branch  of  State  trading  remain¬ 
ing  in  full  activity,  under  conditions  which  are  practically 
unknown  outside  certain  specific  areas  directly  affected.  The 
enterprise  referred  to  is  that  of  the  production  and  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor — an  undertaking  originally  introduced  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  in  the  summer  of  1916  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  There  are  few  people,  indeed,  who  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  any  section  of  the  population  of  this  country 
is  still  subjected  to  restrictions  enforced  purely  as  a  war-time 
expedient,  and  there  is,  probably,  equally  limited  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  the  policy  involved  in  this  enter¬ 
prise  was  authorised  through  the  medium  of  special  legislation 
enacted  little  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Coalition  Government. 
There  is,  perhaps,  equal  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  continuance 
of  a  body  similar  in  constitution  and  powers  to  those  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  with  certain  modifications,  at  the  present  time 
exists  in  the  “  State  Management  Districts  Council  ” — a  body 
created  by  the  Coalition  Cabinet  in  direct  succession  to  the  late 
Liquor  Control  Board.  It  is  desirable  to  trace  from  its  inception 
the  history  of  this  Council. 

When,  in  December,  1920,  owing  to  strenuous  opposition  from 
all  quarters  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Coalition  Cabinet  withdrew  the  Liquor  Control  (Temporary 
Provisions)  Bill  which  they  had  introduced  with  the  object  of 
transferring  from  the  Liquor  Control  Board  to  the  Home  Office 
the  powers  at  that  time  vested  in  the  former,  it  was  commonly 
supposed  that  general  antipathy  to  any  continuance  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  control  of  the  Liquor  Trade  had  been  displayed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  emphasis  to  dispose  of  any  intention  to  continue  or  resume 
war-time  methods  in  this  respect.  The  subsequent  passing  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1921,  and  consequent  abolition  of  the  Central 
Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic),  was  regarded  by  Parliament  and 
the  public  generally  as  completing  the  extinction  of  that  body ; 
control  of  the  existing  State  Management  Districts  being  placed, 
ostensibly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
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for  Scotland,  in  their  respective  spheres  of  authority,  but  actually 
centralised  under  the  Horae  Office. 

The  first  indication  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  late  Cabinet 
to  continue  under  a  different  puise  a  body  with  powers  approxi¬ 
mating  to  those  of  the  defunct  Liquor  Control  Board,  appeared 
in  February,  1922,  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  attempt  to  induce 
some  Cumberland  brewers  to  dispose  of  certain  licensed  properties 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  Coalition  Government  to  acquire,  with 
the  twofold  object  of  extending  their  Liquor  Trade  operations  and 
avoiding  the  competition  of  private  enterprise.  Havin"  failed  in 
preliminary  attempts  to  negotiate  by  indirect  means  throujrh 
private  channels,  the  late  Home  Secretary  appears  to  have  decided 
upon  a  policy  of  pfastronomic  diplomacy,  and  arranged  for  a  meet- 
inff  between  some  of  his  officials  and  the  property-owners  at 
Workington,  where  the  latter  were  entertained  to  luncheon.  To 
the  surprise  of  these  Cumbrian  business  men,  the  Home  Office 
representatives  included  a  brewer — a  former  member  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board — whose  sympathies  with  State  Control  and 
Ownership  of  the  Liquor  Trade  are  well  known.  Upon  inquiry 
as  to  the  locus  standi  of  this  fjentleman,  it  transpired  that  he  was 
present  by  virtue  of  membership  of  an  “  Advisory  Council”  to 
the  Home  Secretary;  and  later  on,  in  the  course  of  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  the  purchase  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Cabinet 
to  make — a  proposal  the  property-owners  very  definitely  rejected— 
it  was  further  revealed  that  this  ”  Trade  ”  member  of  the  Home 
Secretary’s  ”  Council  ”  was  endowed  with  personal  official  and 
administrative  powers  of  a  nature  so  complete  as  to  enable  him 
to  make  distinct  and  authoritative  pronouncements  ref?ardin"  a 
potential  exercise  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  powers  of  compulsory 
acquisition  of  licensed  properties.  The  proceeding's  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  were  such  as  to  reveal  completely  the  existence  of  a  body 
invested  with  powers  resembling  so  closely  those  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  present  on  behalf  of  the  brewers  that  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  had  indeed  been  revived  and  was  in  being. 

Some  weeks  later  the  Home  Secretary,  when  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  Council  or  Committee, 
admitted  that  this  body  had  been  formed,  consisting  of  three 
permanent  Civil  Servants,  two  brewers,  and  the  manager  of  a 
group  of  hotels  (all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  an  official 
of  the  Scottish  Office,  were  formerly  members  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board),  these,  with  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Scotland,  completing  the  list  of  members.  Further  con¬ 
firmation  appears  in  the  Ci^^l  Service  Estimates  for  the  current 
financial  year,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  votes  under  Class  II., 
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30,  ‘'will  he  accounted  for  hy  the  State  Management  Districts 
Council.”  In  his  Reply  the  Horae  Secretary  stated  as  follows  : 

“  Their  functions  are,  collectively  and  personally,  to  assist  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  and  myself  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Management 
Districts,  for  which  we  have  become  responsible  under  the  Licensing  Act  of 
last  year." 

It  may  be  raentioned,  for  the  information  of  those  not  familiar 
with  procedure  regulating  the  control  of,  and  accounting  for,  sums 
voted  by  Parliament,  that  it  is  customary  to  state  in  the  Annual 
Estimates  of  each  Department  concerned,  the  authority  or  official 
to  be  held  responsible  for  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
votes.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  funds  for  Cabinet  Offices, 
these  are  accounted  for  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Cabinet ;  the 
Bankruptcy  Department  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture ;  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Department  by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department ;  the 
Government  Actuary  by  the  Government  Actuary ;  and  so  on. 
Seeing  that  the  State  Liquor  Trade  is  administered  by  a  special 
staff  under  the  Home  Secretary,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  satisfactory 
financial  control  and  accounting  were  the  sole  objective,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  desirable  arrangement  than  to  place 
responsibility  of  accounting  for  the  votes  with  the  Home  Office ; 
and  the  specific  allocation  of  such  duties  to  the  “  State  Manage¬ 
ment  Districts  Council  ”  must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  in  setting  up  such  a  body. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  the  votes  pro¬ 
vided  for  that  service  were  accounted  for  by  ‘  ‘  the  Central  Control 
Board  (Liquor  Traffic),”  and  it  is  consequently  important  to 
note  that,  as  regards  responsibility  for  the  current  Estimates,  the 
"State  Management  Districts  Council”  has  become  its  imme¬ 
diate  successor. 

Now  as  to  the  status,  legal  and  official,  of  this  responsible 
public  body  which  was  manufactured  by  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
without  the  specific  approval  or  consent  of  Parliament.  Under 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  the  constitution  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  included  provision  for  the  establishment  of  Local 
Advisory  Committees.  Legislative  authority  for  the  existence 
of  such  Committees  is  evidently  regarded  as  essential,  inasmuch 
as  a  special  sub-section  providing  for  their  continuance  or  ap¬ 
pointment  was  inserted  in  the  Licensing  Act  of  1921.  The  point 
may  with  justification  be  raised  as  to  why,  if  special  legislation 
is  necessary  to  authorise  the  setting-up  of  Advisory  Committees, 
devoid  as  they  are  of  any  administrative  or  executive  powers,  it 
is  permissible  to  appoint,  without  legislation,  a  Council  with 
powers  of  striking  similarity  to  those  possessed  by  the  Liquor 
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Control  Board  and  upon  which  most  of  the  functions  exercised 
by  that  body  have  devolved.  The  approval  of  Parliament  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  State  Management  Districts  Council  rca$ 
obtained  indirectly,  but,  it  may  be  said,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Members !  This,  as  the  result  of  procedure  which  provides 
that  any  vote  which  does  not  come  up  for  consideration  within  a 
certain  time  limit  allotted  for  supply  shall  fall  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  outstanding  Votes  which  must  be  put  to  the  Committee 
without  discussion.  When  the  time  limit  had  run  out  on  July  20th 
last.  Civil  Service  votes  amounting  to  4|  millions  were  still  out¬ 
standing,  including  the  vote  for  the  State  Management  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Districts.  For  the  reason  here  explained  no  debate 
was  possible  :  a  division  was  challenged  and  the  votes  were 
carried  by  294  against  94.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  having 
regard  to  the  miscellaneous  character  of  this  batch  of  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  votes,  no  clear  issue  could  be  raised  as  to  the  State  Owner¬ 
ship  or  Control  Policy  by  the  only  course  open  to  dissentient  mem¬ 
bers — that  is,  by  dividing  Committee.  It  was  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  that  the  desire  of  the  late  Cabinet  to  obtain  Parliamentary 
authority  was  attained;  if  taking  Estimates  en  bloc  in  this  way 
can  be  regarded  as  providing  legislative  authority  for  constituting 
this  hybrid  body.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  debate  been  afforded,  the  consent  of  the  House  would 
never  have  been  given.  As  to  the  strict  legality  so  far  as  the 
actual  position  of  this  body  is  concerned,  decision  would  rest  with 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  but  seeing  that  the  late  Home 
Secretary  was  responsible  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  for 
setting  up  this  Council  by  means  of  the  ingenious  but  reprehen¬ 
sible  procedure  herein  described,  it  is  obvious  that  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  would  have  been  obtained  in  the  event  of  any  Members  of 
Parliament  raising  objection  to  the  methods  employed. 

The  real  object  of  the  late  Cabinet  in  creating  this  “  Council  ” 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1921  contains  no  provi¬ 
sion  for  any  unity  of  control  of  the  State  Management  Schemes 
by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  The 
insertion  in  that  Bill  of  a  clause  with  such  an  object  in  view 
would,  owing  to  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  Liquor  Control 
Board,  have  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
the  “  Council  ”  as  subsequently  accomplished  by  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  the  care  with  which  the  omission  was  made  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  desire  to  create  a  permanent  central  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  Liquor  Trade  was  unmistakably 
revealed  by  the  Bill  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  introduced 
and  withdrawn  in  November,  1920.  It  would  have  been  unwise 
to  disclose  by  including  in  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1921  any  indica- 
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tion  of  such  a  purpose,  and  so  it  was  evidently  decided  to  create 
an  opportunity  by  the  omission  of  any  machinery  for  unity  of 
control,  and  insidiously  to  introduce  the  desired  central  authority 
by  means  of  the  “  Council  ”  so  promptly  appointed  by  the  late 
Home  Secretary.  Questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  failed  to 
disclose  any  valid  authority  for  his  action  :  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Licensing  Act  of  1921  conferring  any  such  powers  upon  either 
himself  or  his  colleague  of  Scotland,  and  the  situation  was 
reminiscent  of  powers  exercised  by  the  War  Cabinet  during  the 
more  critical  periods  of  the  war.  So  much  for  the  State  Manage¬ 
ment  Districts  Council. 

Another  feature  of  State  Control  to  which,  possibly,  importance 
is  attached  by  those  having  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
is  that  of  the  Advisory  Committees.  Such  organisations  formed 
part  of  the  original  machinery  set  up  by  the  Liquor  Control  Board 
when  embarking  upon  the  production  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  and 
it  is  important  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  they  were  created 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  impression  that  they,  in  some 
measure  or  other,  represent  the  community  wherever  State 
Management  of  the  Liquor  Trade  exists.  The  members  are  not 
elected.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ex-(/fJicio  members  they 
are  carefully  selected  solely  in  consideration  of  their  favourable 
convictions  as  regards  the  policy  of  State  Control  of  the  Liquor 
Trade.  Their  official  functions  are  limited*  to  the  privilege  of 
giving  advice — when  asked  for — advice  which  is  acted  upon  or 
not  as  may  be  deemed  convenient  or  expedient  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  Periodical  meetings  are  held,  when  the  Home  Office 
senior  local  official  gravely  submits  various  items,  usually  involv¬ 
ing  expenditure  of  public  funds — already  sanctioned  by  the  Home 
Secretary  and  his  faithful  “Council  “ — in  respect  of  which,  for 
window-dressing  purposes,  it  is  desired  to  record  the  “  formal 
approval”  of  the  Local  Advisory  Committee.  Keports  of  these 
meetings  duly  appear  in  the  local  Press,  exhibiting,  to  the 
uninitiated,  the  touch  of  the  experienced  reporter;  but,  as  ex- 
officio  members  soon  discover  when,  by  election  to  some  local 
office  carrying  with  it  the  proud  distinction  of  temporary  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  solemn  conclave,  they  exercise  the  privilege  of 
attending  its  meetings,  these  reports  are  carefully  prepared  in  the 
Home  Secretary’s  local  office  with  the  object  of  creating  in  the 
public  mind  impressions  favourable  to  the  enterprise ;  sirnply 
propaganda ;  part  of  the  system  assiduously  applied  in  support 
of  the  State  Control  Policy.  Evidence  is  available  in  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  the  assertion  that  these  Advisory  Committees  have  no 
actual  value  from  the  standpoint  of  public  utility.  In  November 
1920,  when  the  Coalition  Cabinet  made  public  the  terms  of  its 
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Bill  for  handing  over  control  of  the  liquor  trade  to  the  Home 
Ofl&ce,  the  proposed  legislation  would,  if  accepted,  have  abruptly 
terminated  the  appointments  of  the  unofficial  members  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board ;  a  suggestion  which  caused  those  gentlemen 
intense  annoyance,  as  revealed  by  a  plaintive  letter  to  The  Times 
of  November  18th,  1920,  from  one  of  their  number.  Amongst 
other  interesting  disclosures  made  in  that  letter  concerning  the 
operations  and  methods  of  Government  control  the  following 
appeared  : 

“  Jt  has  been  suggested  that  the  Department  to  which  the  Control  Board  will 
he  transferred  tnay  have  the  advantage  of  an  Advisory  Committee.  This  will 
not  meet  the  case.  Government  Departments  never  welcome  and  seldom  accept 
advice,  and  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected  that  an  Advisory  Committee  wUl  be 
either  kept  sufficiently  informed  of  the  facts  or  that  sufficient  (Mention  will  be 
paid  to  their  opinion  to  secure  satisfactory  results." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  more  decisive  confirmation  of  the 
futile  position  of  these  “  Advisory  ”  Committees  than  is  afforded 
hy  this  considered  opinion,  published  by  a  commercial  member  of 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  after  several  years’  service  in  that  capa¬ 
city.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  expression  of  opinion.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  this  gentleman  would  for  one  moment  have 
entertained  the  suggestion  of  becoming  a  member  of  a  Council 
established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Liquor  Trade 
unless  he  had  received  most  satisfactory  assurances  that  the 
body  would  be  vested  with  powers  of  such  an  important  and 
executive  nature  as  to  remove  any  apprehension  of  its  being  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  position  of  the  Advisory  Committees,  the  pitiful  use¬ 
lessness  of  which  he  so  courageously  exposed. 

Many  of  those  really  interested  in  this  subject  have  yet  to  realise 
that  the  operations  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ‘  ‘  The  Car¬ 
lisle  Experiment  ”  relate  not  only  to  the  city  of  Carlisle,  but 
include  large  areas  in  Cumberland  and  the  adjoinmg  county  of 
Dumfries.  Eeference  to  the  accompanying  map  will  make  this 
point  clear.  In  addition  to  the  areas  indicated,  State  Control 
exists  at  Invergordon,  where,  however,  the  enterprise  is  of  a 
limited  nature. 

The  inclusion  of  the  term  “Popular”  in  the  title  of  private 
Bills  introduced  in  both  Houses  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Coalition  Government  with  the  object  of  legis¬ 
lating  for  the  application  of  the  Government  system  of  control 
to  the  country  generally,  appears  to  invite  consideration  as  to  the 
actual  extent  of  the  popularity  which  can  be  justly  claimed  as 
the  result  of  experience.  Undoubtedly  the  system  is  popular  with 
certain  people.  It  is  popular  with  the  late  Prime  Minister,  whose 
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cherished  hope  it  is  that  by  some  means  or  other  State  Control 
of  the  Liquor  Trade  may  be  enforced.  He  has  met  with  many 
disappointments  since  the  question  first  came  into  public  notice ; 
one  of  the  most  acute  of  these  being  on  the  occasion — during  the 
war — of  the  final  of  a  series  of  breakfasts  arranged  with  the  object 
of  giving  effect  to  his  desire  to  take  over  the  Liquor  Trade  of  the 
country,  and  when,  after  all  had  gone  smoothly  with,  as  he  anti¬ 
cipated,  a  prospect  of  unanimity  amongst  the  representatives  of 
“  The  Trade  ”  who  had  been  attending  these  breakfasts,  opposi¬ 
tion  from  an  unexpected  quarter  rendered  futile  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  plans  and  eggs-and-bacon  strategy,  through  the  medium  of 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  obtain  consent  to  this  measure 
without  reference  to  the  will  of  the  electorate.  It  is  popular  with 
the  permanent  Civil  Servants,  who  hope  eventually  to  attain  the 
same  end,  but  whose  desires  received  a  crushing  blow  when  the 
Bill  of  1920,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  para¬ 
graph,  was  withdrawn  by  common  demand.  It  is  popular  with 
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membera  of  the  Liquor  Trade  who  occupied  prominent  positions 
in  supporting  Government  control  of  the  trade  during  the  war 
and  are  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  sense  of  power  and  authority 
created  by  being  selected  as  members  of  such  bodies,  and  who  now 
continue  to  serve  as  members  of  the  State  Management  Districts 
Council.  It  is  popular  with  the  members  of  the  Local  Advisory 
Committees,  who  cling  so  closely  to  the  purely  honorary  and 
entirely  non-administrative  positions  they  hold.  It  is  popular  with 
a  certain  section  of  the  extreme  Temperance  Party,  who  aim  at 
the  attainment  of  Prohibition  by  any  means  :  and  also  with 
faddists,  who  support  the  policy  of  State  Control  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  been  told  that  Government  operations  in  that 
direction  have  proved  to  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  communities 
affected,  and  are  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  these  com¬ 
munities  regard  the  conditions  with  detestation.  Such  is  the 
extent  of  the  measure  of  popularity  which  exists  with  regard  to 
this  policy. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  unpopularity  to 
be  considered.  It  is  unpopular  amongst  the  population  through¬ 
out  the  areas — both  urban  and  rural — where  the  State  at  present 
has  control  and  administration  of  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
liquor.  The  extent  of  such  unpopularity  can  only  be  gauged  by 
those  who  have  visited  the  Home  Office  Liquor  Shops  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  first  hand,  the  views  and  opinions 
of  those  individuals  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  the  conditions 
imposed  by  Home  Office  Management.  The  depth  of  resent¬ 
ment  which  these  unfortunate  people  feel  is  extraordinary,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  extreme 
popularity  of-  such  privately  owned  Licensed  premises  as  still  exist 
within  the  State  Management  areas.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  stronger  example  of  this  than  in  the  town  of  Mary  port, 
where  the  State  does  not  possess  complete  monopoly,  and  where 
trade  in  privately  owned  public  houses  has  increased  in  volume 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  whilst  that  of  the  Government 
Liquor  Shops  has  correspondingly  diminished — so  much  so,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  referred  to  in  another  para¬ 
graph,  when  Home  Office  representatives  wxre  engaged  in  the 
special  mission  of  attempting  to  effect  further  acquisition  of 
licensed  premises,  enquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  the  property- 
owners  would  be  disposed  to  sell  the  coveted  properties  if  the 
Government  w^ere  to  consider  the  possibility  of  complete  with¬ 
drawal  from  Mary  port.  It  is  unpopular  to  the  very  last  degree 
with  the  working  man  of  Carlisle  and  Annan,  and  any  other 
town  or  village  where  Home  Office  monopoly  obtains.  The 
position  is  an  extraordinary  one.  The  working  man  residing  in 
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these  areas  still  retains  the  right  to  drink  beer,  but — and  this 
should  be  very  clearly  realised — he  has  no  longer  the  right  to 
drink  the  beer  of  his  choice ;  he  may  smoke  the  brand  of  tobacco 
which  best  suits  his  taste ;  he  may  buy  his  bread  and  meat  from 
any  baker  or  butcher,  but  his  taste  in  beer  he  may  no  longer 
exercise,  he  must  drink  that  provided  by  the  Home  Office  or 
go  without. 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  unpopularity  of  State  Control  exists 
in  the  town  of  Annan,  where  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
scheme  the  local  authorities  have  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  its  introduction,  having  always  maintained  their  ability 
—with  the  aid  of  the  magistracy  and  police — to  exercise  any 
control  or  restriction  which  might  have  been  necessary  during 
the  abnormal  conditions  imposed  by  the  munition  operations  in 
the  area  and  consequent  temporary  increase  of  population.  The 
wholesale  closing  of  licensed  houses  in  Annan  has  had  a  most 
undesirable  effect  on  the  town  ;  the  scenes  arising  from  congestion 
and  overcrowding  which  may  be  witnessed  there  on  Saturday 
night  and  holiday  occasions  are  the  subject  of  most  bitter  com¬ 
ment  by  those  responsible  for  the  order  and  well-being  of  the 
town.  There  is  complaint  of  the  entire  loss  of  social  amenities 
which  have  existed  there  for  centuries ;  loss  due  entirely  to  the 
closing  or  totally  unnecessary  alteration  of  licensed  houses  in 
respect  of  which  neither  the  local  authorities  nor  the  police  had 
complaint  or  criticism  to  offer.  Here,  as  in  other  towns  where 
the  abolition  of  grocers’  licences  has  been  carried  out  with  the 
introduction  of  a  central  Grovemment  store  for  the  sale  of  wines 
and  spirits,  such  abolition  has  not  caused  the  slightest  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  these  commodities,  the  only  change  being 
that  inhabitants  import  from  other  towns  the  liquor  they  require 
rather  than  purchase  from  the  Government. 

There  is  another  phase  of  unpopularity  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  A  very  large  number  of  Prohibitionists  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  entering  the  Liquor 
Trade.  They  are  fully  cognisant  of  abuses  which  have  been 
exposed  in  the  Home  Office  administration,  and  whilst  not 
abating  in  the  least  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of^  Pro¬ 
hibition,  until  that  end  can  be  attained,  they  demand  that  the 
conduct  of  the  trade  should  be  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise, 
rather  than  that  the  Government  continue  to  exercise  both  legal 
and  commercial  control  under  any  conditions.  The  unpopularity 
of  Home  Office  Control  must  have  been  seriously  realised  by  the 
State  Management  District  Council  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
in  another  paragraph,  where  their  failure  to  effect  the  purchase 
of  certain  coveted  licensed  properties  is  described.  During  the 
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stay  of  the  Council  in  the  locality,  earnest  endeavours  were  made 
by  them  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  members  of  municipal 
bodies,  both  at  Annan  and  Maryport ;  the  reason  for  desiring 
private  converse  with  these  local  representatives  being  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Office  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  intense 
feeling  of  antagonism  to  Government  intrusion  in  Liquor 
Control  and  Trading.  These  efforts  were  entirely  unsuccessful, 
their  object  being  readily  understood,  and  with  equal  readiness 
were  the  overtures  refused.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  very  rarely  has  an  official  mission  returned  to 
the  metropolis  with  a  more  profound  and  depressing  sense  of 
absolute  failure  than  was  experienced  on  that  occasion. 

Another  aspect  of  Government  Control  of  the  Liquor  Trade 
is  with  regard  to  the  magistracy  and  police.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  cast  any  reflection  upon,  or  to  criticise  adversely, 
the  way  in  which  the  police  carry  out  their  duties  with  regard" 
to  the  Liquor  Trade  and  its  effects  in  these  areas ;  but  it  is  just 
and  right  to  state  that  the  conditions  are  most  unfair,  both  to 
the  magistracy  and  the  police,  for  the  following  reasons : — In 
the  first  place,  where  Government  Management  exists,  there  are 
no  licensed  houses.  Over  the  door  of  every  house  wffiere  liquor 
is  supplied  by  the  Home  Office  is  painted  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  manager — So-and-f>o,  as  the  name  may  be — is  “  licensed 
to  sell  beer,  spirits,  etc.”  This  is  an  absolutely  untrue  statement. 
The  manager  is  not  licensed  to  sell ;  no  licence  exists ;  no  licence 
is  issued ;  no  licence  is  required.  The  Home  Office  general 
manager  appoints  as  manager  of  a  drink  shop  any  person  he 
may  select.  Compare  this  procedure  with  that  which  marks 
similar  appointments  where  the  Home  Office  does  not  control  the 
sale  of  liquor.  The  police,  in  the  first  instance,  make  careful 
enquiries  as  to  the  character  and  antecedents  of  any  person  in 
respect  of  whom  an  application  for  a  licence  is  made ;  this 
individual  then  has  to  appear  before  the  Local  Licensing  Bench 
for  approval,  and  in  order  that  such  questions  as  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  or  advisable  shall  be  satisfactorily  answered 
before  a  licence  is  granted.  With  regard  to  the  police,  there  is 
another  point  to  be  considered,  which  is,  that  50  per  cent,  of 
police  force  salaries,  from  the  chief  constable  down  to  the  last- 
joined  recruit,  is  provided  from  Home  Office  votes;  and  when 
the  Home  Office,  as  in  these  areas,  is  in  direct  control  of  the 
Liquor  Trade,  both  as  to  the  distribution  and  sale  of  drink,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  impartial  attitude  which  is  a  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  police  force  generally  in  whatever  direction  their 
duties  lie,  is  difficult  of  maintenance.  Exemplification  of  this 
exists  in  Carlisle,  where,  since  the  inception  of  the  State  Liquor 
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Trade,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  a  prosecution  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board,  the  Home  Secretary,  or  whoever  may  be  actually 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  licensed  premises, 
for  permitting  drunkenness  thereon.  That  drunkenness  exists 
in  these  public  houses  is  common  knowledge — one  can  see  plenty 
of  cases  in  that  city — but  the  fact  remains  that  up  to  the  present 
time  no  prosecution  for  this  offence  has  been  reported  in  the 
Chief  Constable’s  Annual  Returns.  These  facts  it  is  not  unfair 
to  consider  in  relation  to  statistics  of  drunkenness  in  uncontrolled 
areas,  there  being  a  very  marked  difference  between  prosecutions 
for  drunkenness  and  instances  of  drunkenness.  It  may  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  compilation  and  publication  of  all  statistics 
relating  to  offences  connected  with  or  arising  out  of  the  Liquor 
Trade  rests  with  the  Home  Office.  Another  point  as  to  Carlisle. 
The  Licensing  Bench  still  exists,  but  its  responsibility  with 
regard  to  actual  licensing  applies  to  three  houses  only  (the  two 
leading  hotels  and  a  restaurant)  out  of  sixty-nine  establishments 
in  the  city  where  intoxicants  are  sold ;  and  further,  be  it  noted, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Licensing  Bench  is  also  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Advisory  Committee. 

The  Licensing  Bill  of  1921  provides  for  the  exercise  of  control 
by  the  Home  Secretary  over  clubs  situated  within  the  areas 
indicated  on  the  map  provided  in  the  present  article.  Here  again 
is  continuation  of  special  authority  originating  with  the  Liquor 
Control  Board.  To  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  bestowal  of  this  authority  upon  a  Government  Department 
it  is  well  to  consider  exposures  which  were  made  a  few  months 
ago  of  the  action  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  in  the  exercise  of 
such  powers.  At  certain  periods  of  the  war  clubs  throughout 
the  country  were,  as  all  remember,  very  short  of  liquor.  In 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Morning  Post  in 
April  last  correspondence  was  published  revealing  a  most 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect.  It  was  disclosed 
that  to  a  club  in  Carlisle  beer  to  the  extent  of  188  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  authorised  quantity  was  supplied  in  one  quarter 
of  the  year ;  in  the  succeeding  quarter  an  increased  excess  quan¬ 
tity  was  supplied  200  per  cent,  beyond  the  allowance  the  club 
was  entitled  to  receive  under  the  restrictions  then  in  force.  The 
late  Home  Secretary,  under  a  continuous  fire  of  questions  upon 
this  clear  case  of  preferential  treatment,  was  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  any  explanation,  doubtless  being  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  reply  of  a  satisfactory  nature  was  impossible,  and 
finally  took  refuge  in  the  statement  that  he  could  not  deal  with 
this  case  by  question  and  answer,  and  that  he  preferred  to  do 
so  in  debate.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  due 
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care  was  exercised  to  see  that  no  opportunity  for  debate  on  the 
subject  was  given  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session.  An 
explanation  was,  however,  published  locally  as  an  utterance  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Carlisle  Advisory  Committee.  This  explana¬ 
tion  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  that  the  statements  made 
were  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  afiirmed  that  the  extra  supplies  were  considered  justified  by 
increased  membership  of  the  club.  This,  had  the  circumstances 
warranted,  would  have  been  a  most  excellent  and  satisfactory 
excuse,  but  for  the  fact  that  quite  early  in  the  course  of  the  war 
the  club,  having  accommodation  for  a  definite  number  of  members 
only,  passed  a  resolution  restricting  its  membership  accordingly ; 
a  restriction  which  remained  in  force  until  long  after  the  incident 
of  extra  supplies  had  passed.  So  much  for  this  explanation! 
Then  succeeded  a  plausible  statement  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  excess  was  made  possible  by  reducing  the  supplies  to  the 
Control  Board’s  own  managed  houses.  This  excuse  was  equally 
unfortunate,  inasmuch  that,  as  will  be  within  the  memory  of 
those  people  concerned  in  the  consumption  of  beer,  for  a.  very 
long  period  the  national  beverage  was  available  in  Very  limited 
quantities  only  during  each  week,  notices  “No  More  Beer” 
being  commonly  exhibited  in  public  houses  quite  early  in  the 
week.  Necessity  for  the  exhibition  of  such  notices  in  Carlisle 
did  not  arise,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  had  the  Control 
Board  restricted  its  output  to  the  limits  imposed  upon  areas 
where  the  Government  did  not  brew  beer,  it  would  have  been 
an  absolute  impossibility  further  to  restrict  supplies  to  public 
houses  to  the  extent  of  providing  clubs  with  excesses  amounting 
to  188  per  cent,  and  subsequently  200  per  cent.,  as  revealed  by 
the  official  correspondence.  Had  the  legal  rate  of  production  been 
observed ,  any  such  reduction  must  necessarily  have  caused  corre¬ 
sponding  shortage  in  their  own  establishments.  There  is  a 
further  point  which  goes  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  explanations. 
Privately  owned  breweries  in  localities  within  and  adjoining  the 
Control  Board  area,  where  equally  important  munition  production 
was  in  operation,  were  never  allowed  an  excess  by  certificate 
above  tbe  normal  quantity  so  permitted  sufficient  to  reach  even 
35  per  cent. — a  difference  of  163  per  cent,  and  165  per  cent, 
respectively  in  comparison.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
adduce  stronger  proof  of  tbe  undesirability  of  such  functions  as 
distribution  being  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment  when  there  is  such  conclusive  evidence  of  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  as  here  recorded,  exercised  solely  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining 
profit  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

An  equally  flagrant  case  of  abuse  of  power  was  exposed  in 
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connection  with  the  Carlisle  Central  Conservative  Club,  which, 
during  the  War,  was  compelled  to  suspend  activities  owing  to  the 
club  premises  being  taken  over  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 
The  club  was  eventually  resuscitated,  but  the  right  to  obtain 
liquor  for  sale  to  its  members  was  obstructed  by  the  Licensing 
Authority  through  the  medium  of  a  refusal  to  recognise  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  club  on  the  ground  that  it  had  lapsed  by  virtue  of 
its  enforced  inactivity ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  club  had 
never  been  actually  removed  from  the  register  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  :  the  only  legitimate  ground  upon  which  such  an  objection 
could  be  raised.  The  obstruction  is  known  to  have  been  prompted 
at  the  instance  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  (The  reader  is 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  Clerk  to  the  Licensing  Bench  was 
also  Secretary  of  the  Local  Advisory  Committee.)  Having  regard 
to  the  powers  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  with  respect  to  clubs, 
the  club,  without  prejudice  to  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  being 
duly  registered,  approached  the  Liquor  Control  Board  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  supply  liquor  to  its  members,  but  was  refused  permission 
upon  the  same  ground  as  that  quoted  by  the  Licensing  Bench. 
The  club,  however,  decided  to  proceed  without  such  consent,  and 
purchased  its  first  supplies  of  liquor  from  the  Liquor  Control 
Board !  The  duty  of  the  State  Control  officials,  if  sincere  in 
their  view  as  to  the  club’s  position  as  regards  registration,  was, 
clearly,  not  merely  to  refuse  such  recognition,  but  to  ensure  that 
the  club  obtained  no  supplies  of  liquor  from  any  source.  But— 
and  herein  lies  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  State  being 
out  for  profit  from,  and  not  restriction  of,  liquor  consumption — 
this  Government  Department,  rather  than  miss  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  liquor,  supplied — and  con¬ 
tinued  to  supply — hquor  to  this  club  which,  officially,  they 
regarded  as  not  being  entitled  to  purchase  liquor  from  any  source , 
thus  subordinating  the  duty  of  administration  of  the  law  as  it 
stood  at  that  time  to  the  desire  for  profit  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Prior  to  the  recent  General  Election  it  had  been  the  subject  of 
comment  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  City  of 
Carlisle  in  the  nature  of  criticisms  of  Government  Liquor  Trading. 
This  reticence,  if  it  can  be  so  described,  is  attributable  entirely  to 
very  strong  local  influence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  in 
support  of  the  State  Control  Movement.  The  City  was  intensely 
loyal  in  its  willingness  to  assist  in  any  war-time  endeavours  made 
or  changes  instituted  towards  the  one  great  aim  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Of  this  the  most  was  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  local  supporters  of  the  policy  of  State  Con¬ 
trol.  The  extent  of  this  influence — brought  to  bear  upon  both 
sides  of  political  opinion — was  very  clearly  demonstrated  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  scandalous  methods  employed 
in  affording  preferential  treatment  and  extravagantly  unjust  sup- 
plies  of  intoxicants  to  clubs  in  the  city.  When  these  disclosures 
were  made  the  local  Conservative  paper  published  only  such  refer¬ 
ences  as  were  desired  by  the  Home  Office,  local  influence  being 
exerted  in  all  its  strength  to  that  end  :  the  only  detailed  mention 
of  this  scandal  being  communicated  through  the  usual  propa¬ 
gandist  channel  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Local 
Advisory  Committee.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  state  that  the 
local  Liberal  paper — up  to  that  time  a  strong  supporter  of  State 
Liquor  Control — published,  and  continued  to  publish  in  full,  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  to,  and  criticisms  df,  the  disclosures  made. 

Individual  assertions  that  local  opinion  is  favourable  to  State 
Liquor  Trading  must  be  treated  with  caution.  At  the  General 
Election  of  1918,  when  the  late  Member  for  Carlisle  was  returned 
as  a  Coalition  Liberal,  the  following  appeared  in  his  Election 
Address  : — 

“  I  think  it  necessary  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  conviction 
that  in  view  of  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  restrictive  measures  imposed 
by  the  Liquor  Control  Board  Authorities  in  Carlisle  should  he  amended  so 
as  to  correspond  with  those  in  force  elsewhere  in  England." 

When  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  support  of  the  late 
Government’s  proposals  for  the  continuation  of  its  Liquor  Trade 
enterprise — embodied  in  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1921 — on  July  23rd, 
1921,  he  made  the  following  statements 

“  The  Carlisle  scheme  and  its  continuance  are  supported  by  all  shades 
of  local  opinion." 

“  In  my  view,  it  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  great  bulk  of  local  opinion 
in  the  city  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  hand  back  the  scheme  to  any  form  of 
private  enterprise." 

“  Public  opinion  in  Carlisle  is  dead  against  the  undertaking  again 
reverting  to  private  enterprise." 

During  the  course  of  the  recent  Parliamentary  Election,  in 
the  report  of  a  meeting  held  on  October  Slst,  1922,  in  support 
of  his  candidature,  the  late  Member  is  quoted  as  follows  : — 

“  During  the  time  he  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
had  never  received  any  corporate  representation  from  any  body  of  citizens 
of  any  shade  of  opinion  to  give  him  their  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  what  had  been  done  under  State  Management  in  Carlisle." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these  conflicting 
statements  beyond  recording  the  fact  that  the  person  responsible 
for  them  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

The  commitments  of  the  present  Government  are  such  that 
some  considerable  time  may  probably  elapse  before  opportunity 
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may  be  available  for  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  view  might 
possibly  be  taken  that  the  situation  is  one  for  active  consideration 
by  “The  Trade.”  Safeguarding  the  interests  of  that  industry 
may  well  be  left  to  those  engaged  in  it,  with  the  aid  of  their  power¬ 
ful  and  efficient  organisations.  The  issue  at  stake  is  far  wider  than 
that  of  mere  Trade  protection.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  areas  specifically  affected  it  is  essential  that 
Parliamentary  action  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of 
a  policy  which  provides  opportunities  for  arbitrarily  restricting 
the  personal  rights  of  the  individual,  with,  in  addition,  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  control  of  any  industry  which  may  be  subject  to 
special  legislation. 


Babalac. 


THE  PLAYS  OF  EUGENE  O’NEILL. 


I. 

“  Anna  Christie  ”  has  made  the  lethargic  London  playgoer  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  He  had  heard  vaguely  that  Americans  were 
very  proud  of  Eugene  O’Neill,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  read 
that  Mr.  Macdermott,  of  the  Hampstead  Everyman  Theatre, 
had  done  pioneer  work  in  producing  In  the  Zone,  lie,  and 
Diff'rent.  He  may  also  have  read  reviews,  or  glanced  at  them, 
of  the  two  volumes  of  plays  already  published  in  London.*  But, 
generally  speaking,  Eugene  O’Neill  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
strange  authors  that  only  the  “  highbrow  ”  playgoer  and  critic 
admire.  The  performance  of  Anna  Christie  has  destroyed  that 
indifference.  Here  was  a  play  about  strange  characters  in  low 
life,  speaking  an  odd  dialect,  in  which  Yankee  slang,  Irish 
imagery  in  the  manner  of  Synge,  and  odd  Swedish  w'ords  are 
mixed  with  oaths  that  the  English-speaking  races  understand. 
The  characters  are  a  prostitute,  her  maudlin,  drunken  father,  and 
a  boastful,  rhetorical  Irishman.  Yet  these  very  undesirable 
people,  who  do  not  own  even  a  Ford  motor-car,  and  live,  during 
the  play,  in  a  bar  parlour  and  on  a  coal  barge,  somehow  or  other 
gave  the  London  playgoer  an  evening  of  tense  dramatic  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  curious  experience,  for  Anna  Christie,  although 
realistic  enough  in  its  picture  of  waterside  life  in  New  York, 
did  not  impress  one  by  its  realism  alone.  Eugene  O’Neill  has 
no  traffic  with  the  stark  and  arid  realism  of  Gorki  and  the 
Russian  school ;  his  plays  have  not  the  symbolism  of  Tchekov’s ; 
and  his  realism  does  not  seek  to  produce  an  effect  of  horror  for 
the  sake  of  horror. 

In  fact,  this  young  American  playwright  (he  is  but  a  few 
years  over  thirty)  cannot  be  placed  in  any  of  the  ordinary  cate¬ 
gories.  Even  his  technique  and  the  form  of  his  plays  are  his 
own.  Besides  the  two  volumes  already  mentioned,  I  have  read 
and  re-read  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  America. ^  With  the 
exception  of  The  Fountain,  not  yet  published.  The  Old  Davil, 
and  a  group  of  early  one-act  plays,  these  practically  cover  all 

^  The  Moon  oj  the  Caribees  and  Six  other  Plays.  Price  7«.  6d.  net.  Jonathan 
Cape.  Plays :  First  Series — “  The  Straw,”  “  Thp  Emperor  Jones,”  and 
‘  ‘  DifPrent.”  Same  publisher. 

*  Beyond  the  Horizon.  A  play  in  three  acts.  Boni  &  Liversight,  New 
York.  Oold.  A  play  in  three  acts.  Same  publisher.  The  Hairy  Ape, 
Anna  Ohristie  and  The  First  Man.  Same  publisher.  These  plays  are 
to  be  published  in  due  course  by  Jonathan  Cape. 
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he  has  yet  written,  or,  at  any  rate,  has  yet  published.  Not 
one  of  these  plays  comes  within  an  ordinary  classification.  In 
each  fantasy  and  imagination  are  mingled  with  uncompromising 
realism,  and  in  all  Eugene  O’Neill  deals  not  chiefly  with  th£ 
external  life  of  his  characters  but  principally  with  their  souls. 
In  reading  most  modern  plays  one  has  to  make  allowances  for 
the  vivifying  effect  of  the  acting.  In  Eugene  O’Neill’s  the 
characters  seem  so  real  and  the  situations  are  so  full  of  big 
drama  that  one  is  doubtful  if  players  can  be  found  who  will 
adequately  interpret  them. 

That  doubt  was  present  in  my  mind  when  I  went  to  the  Strand 
Theatre  to  see  ;4nna  Christie.  Eugene  O’Neill  demands  so  much 
from  his  players.  His  heroine  in  this  play,  for  instance,  has  to 
convince  you  that  a  girl  who  has  deliberately  entered  a  brothel 
to  escape  from  the  monotony  of  life  on  a  farm  can  have  her 
soul  cleansed  by  a  few  weeks  on  the  open  sea,  and  exalted  to 
the  possibility  of  self-sacrifice  by  her  love  for  a  man  who  treats 
her  as  a  decent  woman.  The  weakness  of  the  conception  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  idea  that  such  a  cause  would  make  a  woman 
capable  of  decent  feeling  enter  such  a  life.  But  you  do  not  feel 
that  contradiction  in  watching  Pauline  Lord  as  Anna  Christie. 
In  the  great  scene  of  the  play  when  Anna,  goaded  by  her  father’s 
prejudices  against  her  lover  and  by  his  brutal  attitude  of  possess¬ 
ing  her  against  her  will,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  ordinary 
theatrical  playwright  to  slip  into  heroics.  Anna  would  then  have 
become  an  incomprehensible  creature ;  a  conventional  figure  of 
drama.  In  believing  her  present  state  of  mind  we  could  not 
accept  her  past ;  or  if  we  accepted  it,  we  could  not  believe  in 
her  heroics.  But  Eugene  O’Neill  does  not  work  in  that  conven¬ 
tional  way.  He  does  not  deal  with  moralities,  but  with  human 
nature.  His  Anna  is  never  more  than  she  pretends  to  be. 

“  I  s’pose  if  I  tried  to  tell  you  I  weisn’t — that — no  more  you’d  believe 
me,  wouldn’t  you  ?  Yes,  you  would  !  And  if  I  told  you  that  3rust  getting 
out  in  this  barge,  and  being  on  the  sea  had  changed  me  and  made  me  feel 
different  about  things,  ’s  if  all  I’d  been  through  wasn’t  me  and  didn’t 
count  and  was  yust  like  it  never  happened — you’d  laugh,  wovildn’t  you  ? 
And  you’d  die  laughing  sure  if  I  said  that  meeting  you  that  funny  way 
that  night  in  the  fog,  and  afterwards  seeing  that  you  was  straight  goods 
stuck  on  me,  and  had  got  me  to  thinking  for  the  first  time,  and  I  sized  you 
up  as  a  different  kind  of  man — a  sea  mem  as  different  as  the  ones  on  land 
as  water  is  from  mud — and  that  was  why  I  got  stuck  on  you,  too.  I 
wanted  to  marry  you  and  fool  you,  but  I  couldn’t.  Don’t  you  see  how  I’d 
changed  ?  I  couldn’t  marry  you  with  you  believing  a  lie — and  I  W6W 
shamed  to  tell  you  the  truth — till  the  both  of  you  forced  my  hand,  and 
I  seen  you  was  the  same  as  all  the  rest.  .  .  .  Will  you  believe  it  if  I  tell 
you  that  loving  you  has  made  me — clean  T  It’s  the  straight  goods, 
honest !  ” 
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Here  is  no  traditional  ill-used  Magdalene  pleading  for  her 
better  self.  The  speech  rings  true  in  every  line,  and  so  the 
dramatist  compels  one  to  accept  the  conception  of  his  character. 
A  police  magistrate  would  be  disinclined,  no  doubt,  to  accept 
Anna  Christie’s  account  of  herself ;  a  man  of  the  world  might 
be  excused  for  thinking  that  her  main  idea  was  to  make  a 
marriage  that  would  lift  her  out  of  her  terrible  life ;  but  that 
would  be  a  superficial  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  would  deny 
the  power  of  love  to  regenerate.  The  truth  is  Eugene  O’Neill  is 
a  poet  and  not  a  realist  at  all.  Some  of  his  plays,  such  as  The 
Emperor  Jones  and  The  Hairy  Ape,  are  avowedly  fantasies,  but 
in  all  he  is  concerned  not  with  the  circumstances  and  environ¬ 
ment  of  his  characters,  but  with  their  souls.  And  who  shall  say 
that  the  Anna  Christies  of  the  world  have  no  souls? 

“  From  imperfection’s  murkiest  cloud 
Darts  always  forth  one  ray  of  perfect  light. 

One  flash  of  heaven’s  glory.” 

Those  lines  of  Walt  Whitman’s  might  well  be  used  as  a  motto 
for  Eugene  O’Neill’s  plays. 

II. 

To  understand  these  plays  to  the  full  some  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  dramatist’s  life.  His  father  was  a  popular  actor  in 
America,  an  Irishman  by  descent.  Eugene  quite  early  showed 
that  he  was  a  rebel.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Princetown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  remained  there  a  year.  He  then  fell  foul  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  began  a  vagabond’s  life.  This  love  of  everything 
“beyond  the  horizon’’  is  set  forth  in  the  play  of  that  name. 
He  tried  his  hand  at  all  kinds  of  occupations  :  a  clerk  in  a  New 
York  office,  a  gold  prospector  in  Honduras  (where  he  fell  ill  of 
fever),  and  an  assistant  manager  of  a  theatrical  company^  The 
call  of  the  sea  came  to  him  from  Conrad’s  The  Nigger  of  the 
Nareissus,  and  he  shipped  on  board  a  Norwegian  barque  bound 
for  Buenos  Aires.  He  remained  in  the  Argentina  for  eighteen 
months,  made  a  voyage  to  South  Africa  and  back,  and  finally 
returned  to  New  York  on  a  British  tramp.  Afterwards  he  shipped 
for  several  voyages  as  able  seaman  on  the  American  Line. 
Work  as  a  dock  labourer  and  as  an  actor  and  newspaper  reporter 
finally  culminated  in  an  attack  of  tuberculosis.  That  attack  gave 
him  leisure  for  setting  down  his  experiences  in  the  form  of  drama. 
His  sea-faring  life  has  supplied  him  with  much  of  his  material. 
It  runs  through  nearly  all  his  plays,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Last  'Man,  The  Emperor  Janes,  and  The  Straw.  In  the  last- 
named  play  the  material  was  inspired  by  his  sojourn  in  a  hospital 
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for  tuberculosis.  He  now  lives  an  isolated  existence  with  his 
wife  and  child  in  an  old  coastguard  station  on  Cape  Cod. 

III. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  early  life  on  his 
work,  and  the  influences  of  Conrad,  Walt  Whitman,  Synge,  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  Ibsen,  are  patent.  But  none  of  those 
influences  is  more  than  superficial.  What  really  has  counted 
is  that  his  types  are  not  the  invention  of  a  mere  literary  man, 
but  of  one  w’ho  has  seen  human  nature  in  various  aspects  at  first 
hand.  No  one  who  had  not  worked  as  a  fireman  on  board  a 
steamer  could  have  drawn  Yank,  an  Iri.sh  stoker  who  is  the 
principal  figure  of  The  Hairy  Ape,  nor  any  one  of  the  many 
sailors  who  figure  in  his  dramas.  Scotch,  Irish,  Cockney,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Swede,  and  Eussian,  they  all  are  drawings  from  life. 

Some  of  the  short  plays  in  The  Moon  of  the  Caribees  are  not 
much  more  than  sketches.  One  of  them.  Where  the  Cross  is 
Made,  was  afterward  expanded  into  a  three-act  play  with  the 
title  of  Gold,  but  the  one-act  play  really  contained  all  the  material 
that  matters.  It  showed  how  an  old  sea  captain  had  become 
obsessed  by  the  knowledge  of  treasure  buried  in  a  South  Sea 
island.  He  is  always  pacing  the  look-out  he  has  built  to  see  his 
ship  return  with  the  treasure.  He  will  not  believe  that  it  has 
been  wrecked  with  all  hands.  His  son  struggles  against  the 
infection  of  madness,  but  the  old  man  influences  him  against  his 
will,  and  the  striking  little  play  ends  with  the  son’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  find  the  gold  that  has  caused  his  father’s  madness.  Into 
this  play,  no  doubt,  Eugene  O’Neill  has  written  his  experience 
of  the  gold  fever  when  prospecting  in  Honduras.  In  the  bigger 
play.  Gold,  there  is,  of  course,  more  space  for  the  development 
of  character.  I  mention  this  play  in  particular  because  it  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  dramatist’s  characteristic  treatment  of  a 
subject. 

There  is  a  first  act,  set  on  a  deserted  island  in  the  South  Seas, 
which  is  so  real  that  in  reading  it  one  feels  the  glare  of  the 
perpetual  sun,  and  the  terrible  thirst  that  is  driving  all  the 
characters  mad.  That  first  act  is,  however,  only  a  prologue  to 
the  real  drama,  which  is  concerned  with  Captain  Bartlett’s  con¬ 
science  and  with  his  struggle  against  the  will  of  his  wife.  The 
play  gradually  becomes  a  drama  of  the  influence  of  will  rather 
than  an  adventure  story  such  as  most  novelists  and  dramatists 
would  have  made  of  it.  Always  O’Neill  .cuts  down  to  the 
elemental  emotions  of  his  dramas.  However  realistic  may  be  his 
settings,  and,  to  some  extent,  his  characters,  he  is  principally 
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concerned  with  the  emotional,  the  inner  life  of  his  dramatis 
personcB.  That  makes  all  his  plays  splendidly  effective  on  the 
stage.  That  is  why  Anna  Christie  so  affected  an  ordinary  first- 
night  audience.  The  other  plays  we  have  as  yet  seen  in  London 
have  the  same  quality.  In  the  Zone  is  a  poignant  little  drama 
of  an  English  wastrel  who  is  suspected  of  being  a  German  spy. 
He  is  seen  to  take  a  tin  box  from  his  trunk,  and  his  shipmates, 
wonderfully  well  drawn  as  to  types,  steal  the  box  and  place 
it  in  a  bucket  of  water.  When  it  is  opened  it  contains  only  some 
pitiful  letters  written  by  the  wastrel’s 'girl.  The  play  is  an 
extraordinary  example  of  suggested  tragedy.  In  He  we  have 
again  something  of  the  same  psychic  material  as  Gold.  It  is 
the  drama  of  the  strong  will  of  a  man  wdio  sacrifices  his  wife’s 
sanity  to  it.  In  Bound  East  for  Cardiff  the  drama  consists  merely 
of  the  death  of  Yank,  the  Irish  stoker,  and  of  the  helpless  pathos 
of  an  Irish  shipmate’s  attempt  to  save  him.  It  would  not  be  true 
to  say  that  Eugene  O’Neill’s  gifts  shine  more  splendidly  in  these 
short  plays  than  in  the  longer,  but  his  technique  is  more  complete 
and  more  fully  justified. 

IV, 


The  most  successful  of  the  big  plays  are  really  an  organised 
sequence  of  several  short  scenes  or  episodes.  That  is  the  case 
with  The  Hairy  Ape  and  The  Emperor  Jones.  These  plays  are 
not  divided  into  acts,  but  into  scenes,  and  the  dramatist’s  genius 
seems  to  work  more  actively  in  that  less  obvious  form.  The 
Straw,  one  of  the  early  full-dress  plays,  is  much  too  diffuse. 
It  is  really  a  novel  in  dramatic  form.  The  two  principal 
characters  are  a  reporter  named  Murray  and  an  overworked  school 
mistress,  with  a  drunken  father  and  an  unruly  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  Both  Murray  and  the  girl,  Eileen,  are  patients  in 
a  hospital  for  tuberculosis.  He  writes  stories  at  her  inspiration, 
is  cured,  and  becomes  successful.  She  falls  in  love  with  him, 
but  he  is  embarrassed  by  that  love.  The  environment  of  this 
simple  story  is  most  vividly  sketched  in,  and  there  is  genuine 
power  and  pathos  in  Eileen’s  hopeless  love.  Murray’s  eyes,  like 
Anna  Christie’s,  are  suddenly  opened  to  the  glory  of  love,  and, 
if  a  play  in  which  the  heroine  is  doomed  to  death  can  be  said 
to  end  happily.  The  Straw  is  another  example  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
optimism. 

That  psychic  optimism  has  made  some  of  the  critics  object  to 
the  fourth  act  of  Anna  Christie,  in  which  the  Irish  stoker,  after 
blasting  her  for  deception  and  nearly  killing  her,  comes  back 
and  is  reconciled.  Most  dramatists  would  have  ended  the  play 
with  Anna’s  confession.  That  is  the  conventional  tragic  ending. 
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But  would  it  be  really  more  true  than  O’Neill’s  conclusion?  In 
his  philosophy  love  vaults  over  all  barriers.  In  The  Straw 
Murray  sets  himself  to  fight  death  itself  for  the  sake  of  his  love 
for  Eileen ;  in  Anna  Christie  the  Irish  lover  finds  that  love  is 
much  stronger  than  the  terrible  past  of  the  woman  he  loves.  It 
is  rather  a  curious  last  act,  for  the  author  has  softened  it  by  an 
ironical  scene  in  which  even  the  Irishman’s  religion  is  shown  to 
be  weaker  than  his  love.  But  since  the  whole  play  is  meant 
to  be  an  example  of  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  through  love, 
the  author,  as  poet,  is  justified. 

The  diffiiseness  of  The  Straw  prevents  it  being  great  drama. 
In  a  different  way  that  is  the  fault  of  The  First  'Man,  a  much 
more  powerful  play.  It  is  not  diffuse  in  action,  but  two  motives, 
not  in  any  way  related,  dissipate  its  dramatic  strength.  The  chief 
motive  is  that  a  scientific  explorer  does  not  want  his  wife  to 
have  a  child,  as  it  will  interfere  with  their  plans  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  together.  They  have  lost  their  first  child ;  they  have  done 
with  children  in  their  lives.  Unknown  to  her  husband,  the  wife 
knows  that  she  is  in  child.  In  a  scene  so  painful  that  I  cannot 
conceive  it  being  played  on  any  stage  (the  directions  describe  the 
mother’s  cries  of  pain),  the  child  is  bom  and  the  mother  dies. 
The  father  hates  the  cause  of  his  wife’s  death  and  refuses  to  see 
the  child,  but  scandal-mongering  relatives  hint  that  it  may  not 
be  his  child  at  all,  for  a  friend  of  his  has  been  a  constant  visitor 
to  the  house.  To  prove  to  them  his  belief  in  his  wife,  the  father 
sees  the  child  for  the  first  time,  and  then — 

“  Well — my  answer  to  you — your  rotten  world — I  kissed  him — he  is 
mine  !  He  looked  at  me — it  was  as  if  Martha  looked  at  me — tlirough  his 
eyes.” 

To  arrive  at  this  situation  the  dramatist  has  been  obliged  to 
deal  with  the  scandal-mongers  at  considerable  length.  They  are 
only  necessary,  however,  for  the  engineering  of  the  father’s 
sudden  love  of  his  child,  and  they  take  up  much  space  in  the 
play  and  detract  from  its  poignancy.  In  other  respects  The  Last 
Man  contains  some  of  O’Neill’s  best  work  and  proves  that  he 
can  make  drama  from  characters  other  than  his  realistic  sailors. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  Eugene  O’Neill  would  have  to  be  dismissed 
as  a  dramatist  limited  to  a  well-defined  genre.  In  several  of  his 
plays,  however,  he  has  dealt  with  problems  that  have  not  been 
inspired  by  his  knowledge  of  sea-faring  life.  To  a  great  extent 
this  is  so  in  Anna  Christie.  The  dramatic  motive  in  that  play 
is  the  regeneration  or  almost  the  first  birth  of  a  soul.  In  Beyond 
the  Horizon,  an  earlier  play  which,  like  The  Straw,  is  really  a 
novel  in  action  with  a  few  scenes  which  are  genuine  and  powerful 
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drama,  he  has  drawn  an  ill-mated  couple  and  their  inevitable 
tragedy.  Ruth  Atkins,  an  ordinary,  pretty  and  healthy  girl,  has 
to  choose  between  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Andrew.  Robert  is 
a  dreamer  and  a  poet,  and  his  great  ambition  is  to  discover  what 
lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  father’s  farm.  Andrew  is  a 
straightforward  young  farmer.  The  love  of  these  tw^o  brothers 
is  finely  done.  The  author  is  always  very  successful  in  drawing 
the  friendship  of  men.  For  the  sake  of  his  love  Robert  gives 
up  his  dream,  and  Andrew  takes  his  place  on  an  uncle’s  ship,  in 
spite  of  his  father^s  anger.  Three  years  later  w'e  see  what  a 
mess  Robert  and  Ruth  have  made  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  terrible 
picture  in  its  sincerity  of  handling.  Exacerbation  of  nerves 
brings  about  an  explosion.  Ruth  tells  Robert  that  she  was  only 
fascinated  by  his  poetical  talk  and  that  she  has  alw^ays  loved 
Andrew.  When  he  returns  she  learns,  however,  that  he  got 
over  his  love  a  few  weeks  after  sailing.  Five  years  elapse. 
Ruth  is  a  broken-down,  listless  old  woman;  Robert  is  dying  of 
consumption.  Andrew  hurries  home  from  abroad,  and  tries  to 
compel  Ruth  to  pretend  that  she  has  always  loved  Robert,  but 
it  is  too  late,  for  the  poet  at  last  discovers  what  is  beyond  the 
horizon  of  life.  The  play  is  full  of  power — a  bitter  sincerity 
gives  it  a  strange  life. 

There  is  much  the  same  mood  in  Different,  a  two-act  play,  in 
which  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  takes  place.  In  this  play  a  woman 
refuses  to  marry  a  decent  and  hard-w'orking  sea  captain  because 
she  hears  stories  of  his  affairs  with  native  women.  She  is 
different  from  other  women  and  cannot  accept  what  they  con¬ 
sider  natural  in  a  man.  For  the  sake  of  an  ideal  she  throws 
away  real  human  love.  After  thirty  years  she  starves  for  that 
love,  but  her  nature,  thwarted  and  cramped,  has  become  per¬ 
verse.  She  falls  into  a  desperate  infatuation  for  a  young  scamp, 
who  only  wants  her  money.  When  her  old  lover,  who  has  been 
faithful  for  thirty  years,  learns  the  truth  he  hangs  himself,  and 
when  she  discovers  that  her  young  lover  is  a  scoundrel  she  follows 
the  man  she  loved  in  her  youth.  It  is  a  morbid  play,  but  singular 
in  its  power. 

V. 

Eugene  O’Neill  is  said  to  have  spent  a  year  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  to  take  the  drama  course.  Luckily  it  has  had  no  direct 
effect  on  him  as  dramatist.  One  can  trace  influences  here  and 
there  in  his  work.  Ibsen  is  responsible,  of  course,  for  Beyond 
the  Horizon  and  Diff’rent,  and  in  Anna  Christie’s  passionate 
objection  to  being  considered  a  chattel  by  her  father  and  lover 
we  hear  the  great  Norwegian’s  voice.  But  the  drama  course  at 
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Harvard  has  had  no  direct  effect  on  Eugene  O’Neill’s  technique. 

He  is  at  his  best  when  he  writes  in  a  form  natural  to  himself 
and  his  ideas.  In  his  two  finest  plays,  The  Hairy  Ape  and  The 
Emperor  Jones,  he  has  made  a  form  for  himself.  These  are 
his  most  imaginative  plays.  The  Hairy  Ape  is,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  a  series  of  connected  one-act  plays  or  scenes,  strung 
on  a  clear  dramatic  idea.  Except  for  one  isolated  scene  and  for 
a  chorus  of  stokers,  the  play  is  practically  a  monologue.  The 
speaker  is  our  old  friend  Yank,  He  embodies  the  mind  and  will 
behind  all  the  machinery  of  modern  industrial  life.  He  glories 
in  his  strength  and  as  being  part  of  the  big  liner  that  ploughs 
its  way  through  the  sea.  He  “  belongs,”  The  passengers,  even 
the  officers  of  the  ship,  are  nothing.  He  is  the  smoke,  and  the 
noise  and  the  dirt.  One  day  a  millionaire’s  daughter  pays  a  visit  — 
to  the  stoke-hole.  She  is  horrified,  and  looks  at  Yank  as  if  he 
were  a  hairy  ape.  That  contempt  obsesses  him.  He  has  a  blind 
fury  to  get  even  with  the  people  wffio  do  not  “belong.” 
Gradually,  his  attempt  to  think  out  the  problem  of  himself  and 
the  forces  that  move  the  world  leads  to  madness.  He  is 
imprisoned,  like  an  ape,  for  violence,  and  in  the  end  he  finds, 
as  he  thinks,  sympathy  in  a  real  ape  in  its  cage.  He  lets  the 
animal  out  to  embrace  it  as  a  brother,  but  the  ape  will  have 
none  of  him,  and  crushes  him  to  death.  The  dialogue  is  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  slang  and  oaths,  but  it  is  full  of 
diabolical  energy,  and  the  play  has  made  a  great  sensation  on  the 
stage  in  New  York.  Obviously,  from  the  text  itself,  Eugene 
O’Neill  has  modelled  his  Yank  on  Eodin’s  famous  The  Thinker. 
The  play  is,  in  a  way,  a  dramatic  expression  of  that  rough-hewn, 
miiscufar  and  brutal  figure. 

The  Emperor  Jones,  a  play  which  most  people  interested  in 
the  drama  have  read,  is  imaginative  psychology  of  fear  and 
conscience.  The  ex-Pullman  car  negro  who  becomes  emperor 
of  a  black  race  is  a  law  unto  himself,  but  in  flying  from  a  revolu¬ 
tion  through  an  almost  impenetrable  forest  he  has  to  face  his 
past  life.  What  he  thinks  we  see.  The  man  he  has  murdered, 
the  superstitions  he  has  put  behind  him  in  his  career  of  crime, 
all  are  embodied  and  appear  as  ghosts.  The  cumulative  dramatic 
effect  in  reading  the  play  is  astounding,  and  it  is  said  to  be  very 
impressive  on  the  stage.  In  these  two  plays  Eugene  O’Neill  has 
proved  that  he  is  a  dramatist  of  vision  and  originality.  They 
gather  into  focus  all  the  power  and  tense  drama  of  his  other 
plays.  If  he  had  written  nothing  else  he  would  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  in  modem  drama. 

Much  of  the  work  Eugene  O’Neill  has  given  the  world  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  unnecessary  violence  of  language.  He  is  young,  and 
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reveis  in  shocking  the  bourgeois,  but,  apart  altogether  from  the 
dramatic  strength  of  his  plays,  he  has  that  insight  into  human 
nature  and  that  power  of  expressing  the  emotional  crises  of  his 
characters  which  one  finds  only  in  the  greatest  of  dramatists. 
Moreover,  he  is  out  to  show  us  the  good  and  not  only  the  evil 
of  human  beings  as  he  knows  them.  He  seeks  to  gain  our 
sympathy  and  understanding,  and  that  is  a  rare  aim  in  modern 
drama. 


E.  A.  Baugh.\n. 


VILLAGE  CRICKET. 


Every  summer  for  a  week  in  early  June  there  may  be  seen  on 
the  promenade  at  Eastlwurne,  between  the  hours  of  half-past 
eight  and  ten,  a  number  of  powerful  and  handsome  persons 
similarly  attired  in  white  flannels  and  blue,  crimson  and  choco¬ 
late  coloured  blazers.  These  persons  the  oldest  inhabitant  will 
inform  you  are  members  of  the  Stoics  Cricket  Club,  and  that 
this  is  the  occasion  of  their  yearly  tour  to  Eastbourne.  It  is  a 
great  week  unquestionably.  In  many  ways  and  on  fields  of 
enterprise  other  than  the  Saffrons,  Ascham  St.  Vincents,  and 
the  Dripping  Pan  has  the  Stoics  Team  made  history  at  East¬ 
bourne  ;  and  a  full  w’eek  is  needed  to  recover  from  it.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  general  records  of  the  tour,  the  exploits  of  the  team, 
nor  to  the  many  redoubtable  feats  with  bat  and  ball  that  I  would 
call  here  respectfully  the  attention  of  the  reader,  but  to  one 
minor,  unreported  match  from  which  subsequently  I  should  like 
to  draw  a  moral. 

In  the  summer  of  1922  at  the  last  moment  we  discovered  that 
the  Sussex  Martlets  could  only  give  us  a  one-day  instead  of  a  two- 
day  match.  Friday  was,  consequently,  left  vacant,  and  only  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  secretary  did  we  contrive  to  secure  a  fixture 
witli  Crowhurst  Hall.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  opposition  we  had 
no  clue.  We  imagined,  though,  I  think  all  of  us,  that  we  should 
be  received  in  some  proud  outpost  of  baronial  splendour,  that  we 
should  w'alk  through  long  avenues  of  chestnuts  to  a  terraced 
cricket  field,  small  perhaps,  but  green  and  smooth  and  fresh  as 
a  tennis  court ;  we  suspected  that  roses  would  trail  over  the  roof 
of  the  pavilion.  I  will  not  say  we  were  disappointed.  The 
warmth  and  quality  of  the  hospitality  w'e  received  precluded  any 
possibility  of  that.  Nor  have  I  for  a  long  time  taken  part  in  a 
match  of  such  true  excitement.  I  will  content  myself  with 
stating  that  it  was  different,  very  different,  from  anything  we 
had  expected.  Our  opposition  was,  we  discovered,  frankly  a 
village  team  and  a  village  cricket  ground ;  there  was  a  profusion 
of  grass,  thick,  tufted  clumps  of  it  everywhere  save  on  the  pitch, 
which  was  on  a  slope,  was  fiery  fast,  and  had  already  done  ser¬ 
vice  several  times  that  season.  Those  of  our  side  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  compiling  centuries  by  hitting  the  ball  along  the 
ground,  walked  straight  back  to  the  place  where  they  had  changed 
and  “  had  another.” 

In  the  end,  let  it  be  said,  we  won  the  match ;  by  two  runs 
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we  won  it,  and  for  that  we  had  to  thank  the  umpire ;  at  a  critical 
moment  he  gave  a  five-ball  over.  Our  best  bowler  was  on  at  the 
time,  but  the  village  blacksmith  was  obstinately  refusing  to  look 
for  swerve,  breakback,  or  top  spi^ ;  he  was  hitting  sixes.  And 
as  the  previous  five  balls  had  increased  the  score  of  his  side  by 
twenty-two  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  sixth  ball  would  have 
given  him  the  victory.  That,  however,  is  at  the  moment 
immaterial ;  for  the  object  of  all  this  preamble  is  to  provide  a 
suitable  decor  for  the  sufficiently  surprising  statement  that,  after 
our  five  best  wickets  had  fallen  for  eleven  runs,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  collected  in  seventeen  minutes  fifty-one  runs.  It  was  not, 
he  hastens,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  to  add,  a  good  innings;  he  was 
missed  badly  before  he  had  made  a  run ;  at  twenty-seven  he  was 
caught  at  the  wicket,  but  the  umpire  was  happily  a  little  deaf; 
and  later  the  closeness  of  the  boundary  turned  mercifully  a  chance 
to  extra  cover  into  a  six.  The  fact  stands,  however,  that  I  did 
make  fifty-one,  and  as  I  returned  to  the  pavilion  the  captain’s 
hand  descended  heartily  upon  my  shoulder.  “  Well  done,  my 
boy,”  he  said.  ”  Well  done,  but  do  you  know  I  somehow  knew 
you  would.  When  those  first  fellows  were  getting  out  I  said  to 
Divie,  ‘  This’ll  be  all  right,  Divie,  it’s  the  sort  of  show  in  which 
Waugh  will  get  a  few.’  ” 

And  as  I  unbuckled  my  pads  and  changed  my  boots  I  saw 
myself  in  that  moment  of  heady  self-conceit  as  the  man  of  iron 
nerve,  a  “  lonely  antagonist  of  destiny.”  Anyone  I  told  myself 
could  make  a  century  on  the  Saffrons,  but  here  .  .  .  “the 
bumping  pitch  and  the  blinding  light  ”...  a  vastly  different 
business.  And  then  through  the  window  of  the  pavilion  I  over¬ 
heard  a  conversation  between  the  captain  and  one  George  Hebden, 
who  is  a  real  cricketer.  Hebden  had  been  bowled  by  his  second 
ball  after  missing  the  first,  and  he  w’as,  as  far  as  I  could  under¬ 
stand,  apologising  for  it.  “Never  mind,  George,  never  mind,’’ 
the  answer  came,  “  this  wasn’t  your  sort  of  show  at  all.  You 
wait  till  to-morrow ;  you’ll  get  a  pot  of  them  all  right  on  the 
Dripping  Pan.”  And  the  praise  of  my  captain  seemed  suddenly 
less  complimentary  than  I  had  thought.  Why,  I  asked  myself, 
should  this  be  my  show  and  not  George  Hebden’s?  I  remembered 
from  distant  days  some  epigram  to  the  effect  that  in  a  fight  a 
carthorse  would  probably  beat  a  racehorse,  and  my  memory 
carried  me  to  my  experience  of  the  previous  season,  when  I  had 
played  with  a  village  side  in  the  south  of  Sussex. 

It  was  not  a  good  side ;  although  we  always  took  our  umpire 
with  us  we  used  to  lose  more  than  half  our  matches.  But  there 
was  one  match  that  we  could  always  be  sure  of  winning.  We 
invariably  beat  “  The  Toffs  from  London.”  Twice  a  year  they 
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came  down,  rich  in  reputation.  They  brought  with  them 
“  Cryptics,”  “Cyphers,”  and  “  Authentics.”  They  have  even 
included  a  county  cricketer ;  and  yet  the  result  was  from  year  to 
year  the  same.  They  came  in  the  proud  glory  of  their  “  stripy 
coats  ”  ;  they  viewed  with  profound  misgiving  the  rumpled  nature 
of  the  outfield,  the  creased  appearance  of  the  pitch,  the  squint- 
eyed  aspect  of  the  umpire.  They  w'ould  win  the  toss ;  they  would 
put  us  in  to  bat.  We  would  compile  some  four  score  runs ;  with 
extreme  difficulty  they  would  reply  with  forty-three. 

There  is  a  mysterious  quality  about  village  cricket,  a  hypnotic 
quality,  an  unknown  quantity  that  discounts  the  balance  of  form 
and  reputation.  Village  cricket  stands  low  enough  in  the  social 
scale.  It  stands  below  school  cricket  and  below  club  cricket ;  no 
record  of  its  activities  appears  in  the  sporting  Press.  The 
Cricketer  does  not  publish  the  batting  averages  of  All  Muggle- 
ton  nor  the  statistics  of  Dingley  Dell.  Occasionally,  when  a 
whole  side  is  dismissed  for  0,  or  when  all  ten  batsmen  are 
caught  by  the  same  fieldsman,  a  paragraph  appears  headed 
“  Curious  Occurrence  at  Pidlington,”  in  the  same  spirit  that  The 
Poultry  World  would  report  some  feathered  freak — “  Three¬ 
headed  Cockerel  at  Maidstone.”  Village  cricket  is  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  mighty.  Yet  on  its  own  ground  a  village  team  is 
against  any  bowling  and  any  batting  in  the  world  a  toughish 
proposition.  Your  county  cricketer  who  spends  an  afternoon  with 
his  local  club  expects  to  make  a  century ;  your  first  eleven  bats¬ 
man  reaps  a  rich  harvest  in  a  house  match  ;  but  county  cricketer, 
club  cricketer,  and  school  cricketer,  they  all  can  make  a  dismal 
show  upon  the  village  heath.  You  do  not  expect  the  George 
Hebdens  to  reach  double  figures,  and  to  have  faith  placed  in  one 
under  such  conditions  is  a  doubtful  compliment.  Village  cricket 
is  not  merely  a  lower  class  of  cricket ;  the  difference  is  one  not 
of  degree  but  of  kind ;  it  is  a  different  game  altogether,  in  which 
different  tactics  are  employed,  and  different  qualities  are  held  in 
the  highest  esteem. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a  village  whist  drive?  The  rules  are 
the  same  as  in  drawing-room  whist.  The  object  is  to  obtain  as 
many  tricks  as  possible.  But  it  is  a  different  game.  Before  you 
have  played  two  hands  you  will  have  learned  to  value  most 
highly  as  your  partner,  not  the  lady  who  returns  your  leads  and 
observes  your  discards,  but  the  lady  who  revokes  least  often. 
Games  are  lost  and  won  by  the  revoke.  I  remember  once  so  acute 
a  confusion  owing  to  the  revokes  of  each  party  that  it  was  finally 
decided  to  toss  for  the  odd  trick.  This  simile  holds  good  for  the 
village  pitch. 

Three  years  ago  I  spent  a  summer  afternoon  visiting  w'ith  some 
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friends  the  school  at  which  their  son  was  being  educated.  After 
lunch  we  naturally  suggested  that  a  couple  of  hours  might  be 
advantageously  spent  upon  the  cricket  field.  On  the  upper  a 
senior  house  match  was  in  progress.  But  the  small  boy  would 
not  allow  us  to  linger  there.  “  That’s  not  my  house,”  he  said. 

“  It  would  be  frightful  cheek  for  me  to  watch  another  house.” 
His  nervousness  finally  carried  us  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  and 
sloping  field,  where  a  third  league  house  game  was  pursuing  an 
invertebrate  existence.  It  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  The 
bowlers  could  not  bowl,  the  fieldsmen  could  not  field,  the  bats¬ 
men  could  not  connect  their  bats  with  the  long  hops  and  full 
pitches  that  were  served  up  to  them  with  rich  profusion.  When 
they  did  hit  the  ball  they  timed  their  strokes  so  ill  that  the  ball 
either  dribbled  itself  along  the  ground  or  ballooned  itself  into  the 
air.  No  fieldsmen,  with  the  possible  exception  of  long  stop,  need 
have  stood  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  yards  from  the 
wicket.  Slowly  the  innings  trickled  to  a  close.  One  thing  alone 
puzzled  me.  The  bowhng  was  never  changed.  And  even  on 
this  dismal  side  it  seemed  impossible  that  two  better  bowlers 
could  not  have  been  discovered.  Finally  I  asked  our  guide  his 
opinion.  “Well,”  he  said,  “Jones  and  Evans  are  nothing  to 
write  home  about.  But  they  don’t  bowl  wides.” 

That  is  my  point.  It  is  a  different  game.  It  is  played  under 
the  same  rules,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  are  to  be  found 
at  Lord’s,  at  Hampstead,  and  on  Agar’s  Plough.  But  it  is  a 
cricket  in  which  it  is  more  important  for  a  bowler  not  to  deliver 
wides  than  it  is  for  him  to  possess  spin  and  length  and  swerve ; 
in  which  the  batsman  can  be  trusted  to  get  himself  out,  but  in 
which  every  e.itra  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  opponent’s  score. 
In  club,  in  school,  in  county  cricket  the  best  batsman  is  the  man 
who  makes  the  most  runs,  the  best  bowler  is  he  who  most  happily 
combines  spin  and  length  and  swerve,  the  best  wicket-keeper  is 
he  who  catches  most  catches,  and  most  speedily  removes  the 
bails.  But  in  village  cricket  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  Averages 
mean  nothing.  You  will  see  what  I  mean  if  you  will  study  the 
score  book  of  any  village  side.  Ten  runs  is  a  large  score  for  any 
single  batsman.  It  is  rare  for  more  than  two  people  on  one 
side  to  reach  double  figures.  Extras  on  the  other  hand  is  con¬ 
sistently  the  highest  scorer.  Byes  are  usually  the  deciding  factor. 
The  village  side  does  not  quite  realise  this.  But  it  is  a  fact. 

The  school  pro.  never  tires  of  saying  :  “  Don’t  you  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry,  sir.  Y'ou  stick  there,  runs  will  come  !  ”  With 
equal  appropriateness  one  must  say  to  a  village  batsman  :  “  Don’t 
you  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  my  lad,  stick  there,  byes  will 
come!  ”  A  man  who  can  keep  the  ball  out  of  his  wicket  for 
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four  overs,  even  if  he  has  not  run  a  run  himself,  will  have  done 
good  service  to  his  side.  In  that  time  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
have  scored  six  byes. 

The  early  batsmen  are,  of  course,  expected  to  make  a  few  runs 
off  their  own  bat.  They  have  probably  a  certain  idea  of  style. 
They  have,  in  addition  to  the  circular  pull  drive,  a  sort  of  half- 
cock  defensive  shot.  And  they  have  learned  the  technique  of 
their  craft. 

The  first  batsman  walks  to  the  wickets.  He  takes  guard.  If 
his  own  umpire  is  opposite  to  him  he  takes  “  one  off.”  If  the 
opponent’s  umpire  he  takes  ‘‘one  leg,”  and  shifts  away  a  little. 
At  the  wrong  end  it  is  as  important  for  him  to  protect  his  pads 
as  his  wicket.  Guard  having  been  taken,  the  batsman’s  innings 
will,  you  may  imagine,  follow  the  course  of  all  other  innings, 
that  the  batsman  will  either  be  dismissed  early,  or  that  he  will 
play  himself  in,  and  reap  later  in  the  day  the  reward  of  his 
patience.  Wrong  again ;  that  he  will  never  do ;  he  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  early ;  but  he  will  certainly  not  play  himself  in.  There 
is  no  playing  of  oneself  in  in  village  cricket.  The  village  bats¬ 
man  belongs  to  a  different  school  of  thought. 

He  is  of  the  Cyreniac,  of  the  ‘‘  let-us-drink-and-be-merry  ” 
school.  He  places  no  faith  in  an  after-life.  He  will  not  restrain 
his  ardour  in  the  belief  that  an  hour  later  the  opposing  bowlers 
will  be  tired  and  his  eye  beautifully  in.  Long  before  then  will  have 
come,  he  knows,  that  unplayable  ball  that  will  pitch  a  foot  out¬ 
side  the  wicket  and  will  shoot  with  incredible  speed  into  the  base 
of  the  leg  stump.  He  does  not  say  to  himself  :  ‘‘  if  I  can  stick  here 
runs  will  come.”  He  says,  ‘‘  if  I  don’t  get  runs  blooming  quick. 
I’ll  be  meeting  that  unplayable  ball  before  I  know  w’here  I  am,” 
and  so  the  bat  is  gripped  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle  and 
swung  violently  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  the  least  suggestion 
of  a  half  volley.  It  is  brief,  but  it  is  merry.  The  first  five  bats¬ 
men  play  just  w’ell  enough  to  get  themselves  out.  The  last  six 
do  not.  And  it  is  the  last  six  who  manage  to  beat  ‘‘the  toffs 
from  London.”  They  make  no  runs  themselves,  but  they  manage 
to  stick  there,  and  while  they  stick  there  byes  mount  up. 

It  is  when  all  is  said  and  done  amazingly  hard  to  get  a  man 
out  who  never  takes  the  slightest  risk,  who  covers'  up  his  wicket 
with  an  immovable  bat  (when  he  is  opposite  his  own  umpire  he 
covers  the  middle  and  off  stumps  with  his  bat  and  his  leg  stump 
with  his  pads),  and  who  never  manages  to  touch  a  wide  ball 
on  the  off.  I  am,  indeed,  not  at  all  sure  that  these  tactics  of 
passive  resistance  are  not  more  profitable  to  the  side  in  the  long 
run  than  the  reckless  aggression  of  the  early  stylists.  There  is 
one  player  in  particular  whose  average  is  1-3,  but  whose  ‘‘  bye  ” 
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average  must  reach  double  figures.  He  does  not  know  it,  but  he 
has  reduced  the  practice  to  an  art.  He  is  old  and  stiff  and  heavy 
witted.  He  blocks  the  straight  balls;  he  never  lifts  his  bat; 
it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  bowl  him  out.  But  he  always  tries  to 
late  cut  the  wide  one  on  the  off.  He  never  succeeds.  He  is 
always  a  good  half  second  late ;  his  bat  flashes  in  the  air  when 
the  ball  is  halfway  to  the  wicket-keeper’s  gloves.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended  the  stroke  is  valueless,  but  it  serves 
another  purpose  admirably.  It  unsights  the  wicket-keeper  every 
time. 

Instead  of  seeing  the  ball  come  to  him  through  a  hole  in  the 
bat,  as  it  usually  appears  to  to  the  wicket-keeper,  he  sees  it  come 
to  him  in  uninterrupted  flight,  and  then  just  as  he  is  preparing 
to  take  it  a  brown  object  is  flashed  between  the  ball  and  the 
background.  It  is  as  bad  as  a  person  walking  across  the  screen 
behind  the  bowler’s  arm.  You  don’t  believe  it.  Well,  have 
a  try  and  see,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  substitute  field  first  slip  with 
a  wicket-keeper  who  moves  across  the  wicket.  He  will  un¬ 
sight  you  every  time.  No  one  who  has  not  had  the  misfortune 
to  play  against  it  can  realise  the  value  of  that  belated  cut,  and  1 
sometimes  think  that  the  village  batsman  should  not  only  say  to 
himself  :  "  Is  that  a  ball  that  I  can  score  off?  ”  He  should  ask 
himself  :  “Is  that  a  ball  I  can  safely  leave  alone  in  the  hope 
that  the  wicket-keeper  will  fumble  it?  ’’  Good  tactics,  I  believe. 
And  there  is  a  stroke  if  anyone  would  dare  to  use  it,  that  would 
win  any  village  team  a  challenge  cup;  it  should  be  played  to 
the  ball  that  passes  between  the  leg  stump  and  the  pads.  The 
batsmen  who  could  recognise  this  ball,  who  could  play  forward  to 
it  and  contrive  to  miss  it,  would  be  worth  international  honours. 
There  is  no  harder  ball  for  the  wicket-keeper  to  take ;  it  would 
be  four  byes  every  time. 

The  art  of  bowling  is  equally  subject  to  a  complete  reversal 
of  existing  standards.  On  the  village  heath  a  good  bowler  is 
not  necessarily  more  dangerous  than  a  poor  one.  “  We  can 
understand,’’  you  may  say,  “that  a  good  batsman  would  be 
puzzled  by  the  new  conditions;  that  he  could  not,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  pitch,  the  absence  of  screens,  and  the  decisions  of  a  squint- 
eyed  umpire.  But  bowling  is  different.  If  a  bowler  without 
length  or  swerve  or  spin  can  frustrate  a  good  batsman,  surely  a 
decent  bowler  would  be  unplayable.’’  He  isn’t  though.  He 
bowls  too  well.  As  I  have  said  before,  village  cricket  is  not  in  a 
different  class  from  club  cricket.  It  is  a  different  game  altogether. 
The  principle  of  the  thing  is  different.  The  tactics  of  the  club  or 
school  or  county  bowler  are  aggressive.  He  has  to  get  the  bats- 
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man  out.  The  tactics  of  the  village  bowler  might  be  described 
as  a  sort  of  passive  co-operation.  He  helps  the  batsman  to  get 
himself  out. 

Two  years  ago  quite  a  good  bowler  came  to  play  against  our 
village.  He  was  an  Authentic ;  he  had  played  in  the  Oxford  trials, 
his  bowling  average  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  twenties.  The 
village  rustics  eyed  him  with  reverential  awe.  The  first  batsmen 
walked  to  the  wickets  with  trembling  knees.  They  did  not  get 
their  bats  within  six  inches  of  a  single  ball  of  that  first  over.  At 
the  end  of  the  innings  his  analysis  ran  : 

O.  M.  R.  W. 

20  15  11  6 

On  this  performance  he  was,  deservedly  perhaps,  congratulated 
by  his  side.  But  the  figures  of  a  bowler  have  not  the  same 
significance  in  village  as  in  county  cricket.  I  said  nothing,  but  I 
gauged  the  number  of  the  extras ;  forty-seven  of  them,  and  a 
good  thirty  of  them  must  have  been  off  that  bowler. 

This  is  what  the  star  performer  had  done.  He  had  bowled 
with  plenty  of  swerve,  and  with  the  ground  helping  him  an 
indecent  amount  of  break.  He  had  not,  however,  assisted  the 
batsmen  in  the  slightest  degree  in  their  amiable  efforts  to  get 
themselves  back  to  the  pavilion.  He  had  bowled  much  too  well. 
He  had  not  given  them  a  ball  that  they  could  hit.  He  had  beaten 
the  bat  every  time.  Our  rustics  had  never  been  so  puzzled  in 
their  lives.  They  did  their  best.  They  felt  for  the  balls  on  the 
off.  They  fumbled  at  the  ball  on  their  pads.  They  did  every¬ 
thing  within  their  power  to  give  a  catch  to  the  wicket-keeper,  to 
the  slips,  and  to  short  leg.  But  they  failed.  They  were  not 
good  enough.  The  swerve  beat  them.  Five  balls  in  every  over 
found  their  way  to  the  wicket-keeper.  And  all  the  time  byes 
mounted  up. 

For  the  wicket-keeper,  poor  fellow,  was  in  the  same  difficulty 
as  the  batsman  :  the  bowling  was  too  good  for  him.  It  is  not 
easy  at  the  best  of  times  to  take  a  ball  that  swings  in  the  last 
yard  of  its  flight  from  the  leg  stump  on  to  the  batsman’s  pads, 
and  when  that  ball,  in  addition  to  swinging  out  of  sight,  decides 
to  break  and  shoot  simultaneously,  the  chances  of  boundary  byes 
are  4  to  1  on.  Moreover,  his  gloves  were  not  of  the  best,  and 
before  the  innings  were  half  done  his  hands  were  very  sore.  He 
attempted  to  employ  his  pads  as  a  substitute.  It  was  not 
successful. 

This  would  not,  perhaps,  have  mattered  had  the  star  bowler 
been  able  to  hit  the  wickets.  But  this  he  only  managed  to  do 
every  three  overs.  He  would  not  trust  the  wicket.  He  spun  the 
ball  and  he  swung  the  ball,  but  he  refused  to  appreciate  the  simple 
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fact  that  on  a  village  pitch  there  is  no  need  for  spin.  The  turf 
does  that  on  its  own  account.  Bowl  a  fastish  ball  on  the  middle 
stump  and  see  what  happens.  It  may  shatter  the  leg  stump.  It 
may  shatter  the  off  stump.  It  may  shatter  the  batsman’s  face. 
But  there  is  one  filing  you  may  be  quite  certain  it  will  not 
shatter.  It  will  not  shatter  the  middle  stump. 

In  village  cricket  you  must  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  fate ; 
and  if  you  spurn  fate,  if  you  do  not  rely  sufficiently  on  the 
omnipotence  of  fate— if,  that  is  to  say,  you  try  to  do  things  on 
your  own  with  finger  spin  and  swerve — then  fate  will  take  its 
revenge,  as  it  did  on  the  star  bowler  to  the  extent  of  forty-seven 
byes.  Bowlers  with  an  analysis  of  3  for  0  have  been  taken 
off  because  they  are  too  expensive  behind  the  sticks.  You  cannot 
run  the  risk  of  byes  in  a  village  match.  And  this  is  the  advice 
I  would  give  to  every  young  bowler  who  hopes  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  on  the  local  green,  at  All  Muggleton  and  Dingley  Dell ! 
“  Young  man,”  I  would  say  to  him,  ”  byes  may  not  count  against 
you  in  your  analysis,  but  they  mean  invaluable  runs  to  the  other 
side.  Avoid  byes.  If  you  can’t  hit  the  wicket,  hit  the  bat.” 

Byes  are  the  beginning  and  the  middle  and  the  end  of  village 
cricket,  and  the  wicket-keeper  is  certainly  the  most  important 
man  on  the  field.  On  his  prowess  depends  the  position  of 
the  best  fieldsman  in  the  side.  It  is  always  as  well  to  put 
your  best  fieldsman  where  a  catch  is  most  likely  to  go.  But  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  wicket-keeper,  the  best  man  must 
go  long  stop.  And  the  qualities  of  a  good  wicket-keeper?  I  can 
best  answer  that  by  describing  to  you  the  tactics  of  one  I  have 
often  watched.  Were  you  to  watch  him  perform  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  you  might  not  be  inclined  to  congratulate  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee.  He  stands  well  back  to  all  manner  of  bowling.  He 
never  takes  the  ball  with  his  gloves.  He  places  his  body  in  a 
line  with  the  ball,  presses  his  legs  together,  and  bends  his  knees 
as  the  ball  reaches  him.  As  he  makes  his  leap  into  position  he 
turns  quarter  right  so  that  should  he  fail  to  smother  the  ball  he 
will  deflect  it  in  the  direction  of  first  slip.  It  is  not  elegant,  but 
it  is  gallant.  His  shins  are  a  peculiar  sight  at  the  end  of  a  long 
innings.  And  it  is  useful.  You  will  find  at  the  end  of  Wisden 
elaborate  statistics  showing  the  percentage  of  captures  by  the 
wicket-keeper  to  the  number  of  wickets  that  fell.  It  is  not  on 
that  principle  that  the  old  Muggletonians  appraise  their  stumper. 
He  is  not  there  to  catch  catches.  Not  for  him  the  swdft  flick  of  the 
wrist  as  the  right  foot  drags  forward  over  the  line.  His  job  is  to 
stop  byes.  His  statistics  if  they  were  made  out,  should  show  the 
percentage  of  byes  allowed  to  the  number  of  balls  that  passed  the 
bat. 
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Of  the  Fieldsman  as  of  the  Wicket-keeper. 

Throughout  the  weary  course  of  1921  we  read  every  other  day 
in  every  second  paper  that  good  fielding  would  win  any 
match.  Then  came  the  corollary.  The  English  can’t  field. 
They  don’t  chase  the  ball.  They  don’t  anticipate  the  ball.  They 
don’t  run  to  meet  the  ball.  And  as  I  read  these  Jeremiads,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  the  knowledge 
gradually  came  to  me  that  although  w’e  were  playing  the  Austra¬ 
lians  in  our  own  country  and  on  our  grounds  we  were  not  play¬ 
ing  them  under  the  conditions  that  really  suited  our  tactics.  We 
should  have  been  playing  them  on  the  village  green  at  Dingley 
Dell.  There  the  results  would  have  been  very  different.  Our 
slow-footed,  fieavy-witted  fieldsmen  would  then  have  been  in 
their  element.  They  would  have  saved  countless  boundaries. 
The  Australians  would  have  been  helpless. 

An  explanation?  Well,  you  must  first  consider  the  nature 
of  the  outfield.  It  would  be  unjust  perhaps  to  liken  it  to  the 
Somme  battlefields.  But  it  more  closely  resembles  the  Somme 
battlefields  than  the  Oval.  The  grass  has  been  cropped  by  a  herd 
of  cattle,  and  is  therefore  not  long  enough  to  stop  the  ball,  but 
quite  long  enough  to  conceal  such  treacherous  inequalities  of  the 
ground  as  mole  hills,  rabbit  holes,  and  hoof  marks.  On  such  a 
ground  where  would  the  Australians  have  been?  They  would 
have  anticipated  the  shot ;  they  would  have  rushed  across  to  the 
line  of  the  ball,  hand  and  foot  would  have  been  correctly  placed, 
but  the  ball  instead  of  travelling  comfortably  into  that  charitable 
nest  would  either  have  reared  straight  over  the  fieldsman’s  head, 
or  broken  away  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  hands.  He  would 
be  moving  too  quickly  to  change  direction.  The  English  fields¬ 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  have  anticipated  nothing, 
who  would  have  lumbered  slowly  across  the  ground,  planted  him¬ 
self  firmly  in  a  line  with  the  approaching  ball,  would  stand  a 
reasonable  chance  of  dealing  with  any  sudden  change  of  direction. 

The  tactics  of  a  village  fieldsman  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
an  Association  goal-keeper.  In  the  same  way  that  the  goal¬ 
keeper  wajtches  the  opposing  centre-forward  thread  his  way 
between  the  half-backs  and  backs,  so  the  patient  fieldsman 
watches  the  ball  bounce  over  the  intervening  dips  and  hillocks. 
As  the  centre-forward  prepares  to  shoot,  the  goal-keeper  stands 
on  his  toes,  sways  slightly  from  side  to  side,  ready  for  a  sudden 
dive  in  either  direction  ;  the  village  fieldsman  does  likewise.  He 
does  not  know  how  the  ball  will  reach  him,  high  or  low,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  of  one  thing  alone  he  can  be  tolerably  certain  : 
the  ball  will  not  come  straight  at  him  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  hit,  he  makes  his  plans  accordingly,  and  so  the  manual  of 
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fielding  in  village  cricket  inserts  the  word  “  DonT*’  before  all 
the  maxims  that  the  young  school-cricketer  so  studiously  commits 
to  memory  :  “  Don’t  hurry.”  "T)'on’t  take  the  ball  on  the  run.” 
”  Don’t  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the  line  of  ball,  but  make  for 
a  spot  where  you’ll  have  time  to  get  firmly  planted.”  “Don’t 
run  in  to  meet  the  ball.”  It  is  thus  that  village  cricketers  keep 
down  the  score. 

And  so  in  all  modesty,  in  all  humility,  I  offer  to  the  mighty 
wielders  of  the  willow,  to  the  men  of  whose  prowess  I  read  daily 
with  appropriate  reverence,  this  advice.  To  such  great  men  I 
say  :  “  Sirs,  take  warning  :  when  you  next  take  a  week-end 
in  the  country,  and  your  host  suggests  that  you  should  spend 
Saturday  afternoon  on  the  village  green,  be  not  tempted.  Be 
you  batsman,  bowler,  or  cover-point,  here  assuredly  you  will 
meet  disaster.  You  will  not  make  runs,  you  will  not  take  wickets, 
you  will  chase  after  the  balls  that  you  have  missed.  Your  many 
accomplishments  will  be  of  no  value  to  you  there.  This  village 
cricket  is,  believe  me,  a  different  game  altogether.  A  word  of 
warning,  sirs,  remain  in  the  pavilion.” 

Alec  Waugh. 
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This  is  the  story  Marston  told  me.  He  didn’t  want  to  tell  it.  I 
had  to  tear  it  from  him  bit  by  bit.  I’ve  pieced  the  bits  together 
in  their  time  order  and  explained  things  here  and  there,  but  the 
facts  are  the  facts  he  gave  me.  There’s  nothing  that  I  didn’t  get 
out  of  him  somehow. 

Out  of  him — you’ll  admit  my  source  is  unimpeachable.  Edward 
Marston,  the  great  K.C.,  and  the  author  of  an  admirable  work  on 
The  Logic  of  Evidence.  You  should  have  read  the  chapters  on 
“What  Evidence  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not.’’  You  may  say  he  lied; 
but  if  you  knew  Marston  you’d  know  he  wouldn’t  lie,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he’s  incapable  of  inventing  anything.  So  that,  if  you 
ask  me  whether  I  believe  this  tale,  £ill  I  can  say  is  I  believe  the 
things  happened,  because  he  said  they  happened  and  because  they 
happened  to  him.  As  for  what  they  were — ^well,  I  don’t  pretend  to 
explain  it,  neither  would  he. 

You  know  he  was  married  twice.  He  adored  his  first  wife,  Rosa¬ 
mund,  and  Rosamund  adored  him.  I  suppose  they  were  completely 
happy.  She  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  he,  and  beautiful.  I 
wish  I  could  make  you  see  how  beautiful.  Her  eyes  and  mouth 
had  the  same  sort  of  bow,  full  and  wide-sweeping,  and  they  stared 
out  of  her  face  with  the  same  grave,  contemplative  innocence.  Her 
mouth  was  finished  off  at  each  corner  with  the  loveliest  little  mould¬ 
ing,  rounded  like  the  ipistil  of  a  flower.  She  wore  her  hair  in  a  solid 
gold  fringe  over  her  forehead,  like  a  child’s,  and  a  big  coil  at  the 
back.  When  it  was  let  down  it  hung  in  a  heavy  cable  to  her  waist. 
Marston  used  to  tease  her  about  it.  She  had  a  trick  of  tossing  back 
the  rope  in  the  night  when  it  was  hot  under  her,  and  it  would  fall 
smack  across  his  face  and  hurt  him. 

There  was  a  pathos  about  her  that  I  can’t  describe — a  curious, 
pure,  sweet  beauty,  like  a  child’s;  perfect,  and  perfectly  immature; 
so  immature  that  you  couldn’t  conceive  its  lasting — like  that — any 
more  than  childhood  lasts.  Marston  used  to  say  it  made  him 
nervous.  He  was  afraid  of  waking  up  in  the  morning  and  finding 
that  it  had  changed  in  the  night.  And  her  beauty  was  so  much  a 
part  of  herself  that  you  couldn’t  think  of  her  without  it.  Somehow 
you  felt  that  if  it  went  she  must  go  too. 

Well,  she  went  first. 

For  a  year  afterwards  Marston  existed  dangerously,  always  on 
the  edge  of  a  breakdown.  If  he  didn’t  go  over  altogether  it  was 
because  his  work  saved  him.  He  had  no  consoling  theories.  He 
was  one  of  those  bigoted  materialists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
type  who  believe  that  consciousness  is  a  purely  physiol <^ical  func- 
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tion,  and  that  when  your  body’s  dead,  you’re  dead.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  contrary.  “  When  you  consider,”  he  used  to 
say,  “  the  nature  of  the  evidence!  ” 

It’s  as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  so  as  to  realise  that  he  hadn’t 
any  bias  or  anticipation.  Rosamund  survived  for  him  only  in  his 
memory.  And  in  his  memory  he  was  still  in  love  with  her.  At 
the  same  time  he  used  to  discuss  quite  cynically  the  chances  of  his 
marrying  again. 

It  seems  that  in  their  honeymoon  they  had  gone  into  that.  Rosa¬ 
mund  said  she  hated  to  think  of  his  being  lonely  and  miserable, 
supposing  she  died  before  he  did.  She  would  like  him  to  marry 
again.  If,  she  stipulated,  he  married  the  right  woman. 

He  had  put  it  to  her:  ”  And  if, I  marry  the  wrong  one?  ” 

And  she  had  said.  “That  would  be  different.”  She  couldn’t  bear 
that. 

He  remembered  all  this  afterwards;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it 
to  make  him  suppose,  at  the  time,  that  she  would  take  action. 

We  talked  it  over,  he  and  I,  one  night. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  “I  shall  have  to  marry  again.  It’s  a 
physical  necessity.  But  it  won’t  be  anything  more.  I  shan’t  marry 
the  sort  of  woman  who’ll  expect  anything  more.  I  won’t  put 
another  woman  in  Rosamund’s  place.  There’ll  be  no  unfaithfulness 
about  it.” 

And  there  wasn’t.  Soon  after  that  first  year  he  married  Pauline 
Silver. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  old  Justice  Parker,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Marston’s  people.  He  hadn’t  seen  the  girl  till  she  came  home  from 
India  after  her  divorce. 

Yes,  there’d  been  a  divorce.  Silver  had  behaved  very  decently. 
He’d  let  her  bring  it  against  him,  to  save  her.  But  there  were 
some  queer  stories  going  about.  They  didn’t  get  round  to  Marston 
because  he  was  so  mixed  up  with  her  people;  and  if  they  had  he 
wouldn’t  have  believed  them.  He’d  made  up  his  mind  he’d  marry 
Pauline  the  first  minute  he’d  seen  her.  She  was  handsome;  the 
hard,  black,  white  and  vermilion  kind,  with  a  little  aristocratic 
nose  and  a  lascivious  mouth. 

It  was,  as  he  had  meant  it  to  be,  nothing  but  physical  infatuation 
on  both  sides.  No  question  of  Pauline’s  taking  Rosamund’s  place. 

Marston  had  a  big  case  on  at  the  time. 

They  were  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  couldn’t  wait  till  it  was 
over;  and  as  it  kept  him  in  London  they  agreed  to  put  off  their 
honeymoon  till  the  autumn,  and  he  took  her  straight  to  his  own 
house  in  Curzon  Street. 

This,  he  admitted  afterwards,  was  the  part  he  hated.  The 
Curzon  Street  house  was  associated  with  Rosamund,  especially 
their  bedroom — Rosamund’s  bedroom — and  his  library.  The  library 
was  the  room  Rosamund  liked  best,  because  it  was  his  room.  She 
had  her  place  in  the  comer  by  the  hearth,  and  they  were  always 
alone  there  together  in  the  evenings  when  his  work  was  done,  and 
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when  it  wasn’t  done  she  would  still  sit  with  him,  keeping  quiet  in 
her  comer  with  a  book. 

Luckily  for  Marston,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  library  Pauline  took 
a  dislike  to  it.  < 

1  can  hear  her.  “  Br-rr-rh !  There’s  something  beastly  about 
this  room,  Edward.  I  can’t  think  how  you  can  sit  in  it.” 

And  Edward,  a  little  caustic : 

“  You  needn’t,  if  you  don’t  like  it.” 

I  certainly  shan’t.” 

She  stood  there — I  can  see  her — on  the  hearthrug  by  Rosamund’s 
chair,  looking  uncommonly  handsome  and  lascivious.  He  was  going 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  vermilion  mouth,  when,  he  said, 
something  stopped  him.  Stopped  him  clean,  as  if  it  had  risen  up 
and  stepped  between  them.  He  supposed  it  was  the  memory  of 
Rosamund,  vivid  in  the  place  that  had  been  hers. 

You  see,  it  was  just  that  place,  of  silent,  intimate  communion, 
that  Pauline  would  never  take.  And  the  rich,  coarse,  contented 
creature  didn’t  even  want  to  take  it.  He  saw  that  he  would  be 
left  alone  there,  all  right,  with  his  memory. 

But  the  bedroom  was  another  matter.  That,  Pauline  had  made 
it  understood  from  the  beginning,  she  would  have  to  have.  Indeed, 
there  was  no  other  he  could  well  have  offered  her.  The  drawing¬ 
room  covered  the  whole  of  the  first  floor.  The  bedrooms  above  were 
cramped,  and  this  one  had  been  formed  by  throwing  the  two  front 
rooms  into  one.  It  looked  south,  and  the  bathroom  opened  out  of 
it  at  the  back,  with  a  second  door  by  the  stairhead.  Marston’s 
small  northern  room  had  a  door  on  the  narrow  landing  at  right 
angles  to  his  wife’s  door.  He  could  hardly  expect  her  to  sleep 
there,  still  less  in  any  of  the  tight  boxes  on  the  top  floor.  He  said 
he  wished  he  had  sold  the  Curzon  Street  house. 

But  Pauline  was  enchanted  with  the  wide,  three- wind  owed  piece 
that  was  to  be  hers.  It  had  been  exquisitely  furnished  for  poor 
little  Rosamund;  all  seventeenth-century  walnut  wood,  Bokhara 
rugs,  thick  silk  curtains,  deep  blue  with  purple  linings,  and  a  big, 
rich  bed  covered  with  a  purple  counterpane  embroidered  in  blue. 

One  thing  Marston  insisted  on :  that  he  should  sleep  on  Rosa¬ 
mund’s  side  of  the  bed,  and  Pauline  in  his  own  old  place.  He 
didn’t  want  to  see  Pauline’s  body  where  Rosamund’s  had  been. 
Of  course,  he  had  to  lie  about  it,  and  pretend  he  had  always  slept 
on  the  side  next  the  window. 

I  can  see  Pauline  going  about  in  that  room,  looking  at  everything; 
looking  at  herself,  her  black,  white  and  vermilion,  in  the  glass  that 
had  held  Rosamund’s  pure  rose  and  gold;  opening  the  wardrobe 
where  Rosamund’s  dresses  used  to  hang,  sniffing  up  the  delicate, 
flower  scent  of  Rosamund,  not  caring,  covering  it  with  her  own 
thick  trail. 

And  Marston  (who  cared  abominably) — I  can  see  him  getting 
more  miserable  and  at  the  same  time  more  excited  as  the  wedding 
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evening  went  on.  He  took  her  to  the  play  to  fill  up  the  time,  or 
perhaps  to  get  her  out  of  Eoeamund’s  rooms;  God  knows.  I  can 
see  them  sitting  in  the  stalls,  bored  and  restless,  starting  up  and 
going  out  before  the  thing  was  half  over,  and  coming  back  to  that 
house  in  Curzon  Street  before  eleven  o’clock. 

It  wasn’t  much  past  eleven  when  he  went  to  her  room. 

I  told  you  her  door  was  at  right  angles  to  his,  and  the  landing 
was  narrow,  so  that  anybody  standing  by  Pauline’s  door  must  have 
been  seen  the  minute  he  opened  his.  He  hadn’t  even  to  cross  the 
landing  to  get  to  her. 

Well,  Marston  swears  that  there  was  nothing  there  when  he 
opened  his  own  door;  but  when  he  came  to  Pauline’s  he  saw  Bosa- 
mund  standing  up  before  it;  and,  he  said,  “  She  wouldn't  let 
me  in.” 

Her  arms  were  stretched  out,  barring  the  passage.  Oh,  yes,  he 
saw  her  face — Rosamund’s  face;  I  gathered  that  it  was  utterly  sweet, 
and  utterly  inexorable.  He  couldn’t  pass  her. 

iSo  he  turned  into  his  own  room,  backing,  he  says,  so  that  he 
could  keep  looking  at  her.  And  when  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of 
his  own  door  she  wasn’t  there. 

No,  he  wasn’t  frightened.  He  couldn’t  tell  me  what  he  felt; 
but  he  left  his  door  open  all  night  because  he  couldn’t  bear  to  shut 
it  on  her.  And  he  made  no  other  attempt  to  go  in  to  Pauline;  he 
was  so  convinced  that  the  phantasm  of  Rosamund  would  come 
again  and  stop  him. 

I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  excuse  he  made  to  Pauline  the  next 
morning.  He  said  she  was  very  stiff  and  sulky  all  day;  and  no 
wonder.  He  was  still  infatuated  with  her,  and  I  don’t  think  that 
the  phantasm  of  Rosamund  had  put  him  off  Pauline  in  the  least. 
In  fact,  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  thing  was  nothing  but  an 
hallucination,  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  excitement. 

Anyhow  he  didn’t  expect  to  see  it  at  the  door  again  the  next 
night. 

Yes.  It  was  there.  Only,  this  time,  he  said,  it  drew  aside  to  let 
him  pass.  It  smiled  at  him  as  if  it  were  saying,  “  Go  in,  if  you 
must;  you’ll  see  what’ll  happ>en.” 

He  had  no  sense  that  it  had  followed  him  into  the  room;  he  felt 
certain  that,  this  time,  it  would  let  him  be. 

It  was  when  he  approached  Pauline’s  bed,  which  had  been 
Rosamund’s  bed,  that  she  appeared  again,  standing  between  it 
and  him  and  stretching  out  her  arms  to  keep  him  back. 

All  that  Pauline  could  see  was  her  bridegroom  backing  and  back¬ 
ing,  then  standing  there,  fixed,  and  the  look  on  his  face.  That  in 
itself  was  enough  to  frighten  her. 

She  said,  “What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Edward?  ’’ 

He  didn’t  move. 

“  What  are  you  standing  there  for?  Why  don’t  you  come  to 
bed?  ’’ 
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'i'hen  Marston  seems  to  have  lost  his  bead  and  blurted  it  out. 

“  1  can’t.  I  can’t.” 

"Can’t  what?  ”  said  Pauline  from  the  bed. 

"  Can’t  sleep  with  you.  She  won’t  let  me.” 

"  She?  ” 

"Rosamund.  My  wife.  She’s  there.” 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?  ” 

She’s  there,  I  tell  you.  She  won’t  let  me.  She’s  pushing  me 
back.” 

He  says  Pauline  must  have  thought  he  was  drunk  or  something. 
Remember,  she  saw  nothing  but  Edward,  his  face,  and  his  mysteri¬ 
ous  attitudes.  He  must  have  looked  very  drunk. 

She  sat  up  in  bed,  with  her  hard,  black  eyes  blazing  away  at  him, 
and  told  him  to  leave  the  room  that  minute.  Which  he  did. 

The  next  day  she  had  it  out  with  him.  I  gathered  that  she  kept 
on  talking  about  the  “  state  ”  he  was  in. 

"-You  came  to  my  room,  Edward,  in  a  disgraceful  state.” 

I  suppose  Marston  said  he  was  sorry,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it;  he 
wasn’t  drunk.  He  stuck  to  it  that  Rosamund  was  there.  He  had 
seen  her.  And  Pauline  said,  if  he  wasn't  drunk  then  he  must  be 
mad,  and  he  said  meekly,  “  Perhaps  I  am  mad.” 

That  set  her  off,  and  she  broke  out  in  a  fury.  He  was  no  more 
mad  than  she  was;  but  he  didn’t  care  for  her;  he  was  making  ridi¬ 
culous  excuses;  shamming,  to  put  her  off.  There  was  some  other 
woman. 

Marston  asked  her  what  on  earth  she  supposed  he’d  married  her 
for.  Then  she  burst  out  crying  and  said  she  didn’t  know. 

Then  he  seems  to  have  made  it  up  with  Pauline.  He  managed 
to  make  her  believe  he  wasn’t  lying,  that  he  really  had  seen  some¬ 
thing,  and  between  them  they  arrived  at  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  appearance.  He  had  been  overworking.  Rosamund’s  phantasm 
was  nothing  but  hallucination  of  his  exhausted  brain. 

This  theory  carried  him  on  till  bed-time;  then,  he  says,  he  began 
to  wonder  what  would  happen,  what  Rosamimd’s  phantasm  would 
do  next.  Each  morning  his  passion  for  Pauline  had  come  back 
again,  increased  by  frustration,  and  it  worked  itself  up  crescendo 
towards  night.  Supposing  he  had  seen  Rosamund.  He  might  see 
her  again.  He  had  become  suddenly  subject  to  hallucinations. 
But  as  long  as  you  knew  you  were  hallucinated  you  were  all  right. 

So  what  they  agreed  to  do  that  night  was  by  way  of  precaution, 
in  case  the  thing  came  again.  It  might  even  be  suflBcient  in  itself 
to  prevent  his  seeing  anything. 

Instead  of  going  in  to  Pauline  he  was  to  get  into  the  room  before 
she  did  and  she  was  to  come  to  him  there.  That,  they  said,  would 
break  the  spell.  To  make  him  feel  even  safer,  he  meant  to  be  in 
bed  before  Pauline  came. 

Well,  he  got  into  the  room  all  right. 

It  was  when  he  tried  to  get  into  the  bed  that — ^he  saw  her  (I  mean 
Rosamund). 
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She  was  lying  there,  in  his  place  next  the  window,  her  own  place, 
lying  in  her  immature,  child-like  beauty,  and  sleeping,  the  firm  full 
bow  of  her  mouth  softened  by  sleep.  She  was  perfect  in  every 
detiul,  the  lashes  of  her  shut  eyelids  golden  on  her  white  cheeks, 
the  solid  gold  of  her  square  fringe  shining,  and  the  great  braided 
golden  rope  of  her  hair  flung  back  on  the  pillow. 

He  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  pressed  his  forehead  into  the  bed¬ 
clothes  close  to  her  side.  He  declared  he  could  feel  her  breathe. 

He  stayed  there  for  the  twenty  minutes  Pauline  took  to  undress 
and  come  to  him.  He  says  the  minutes  stretched  out  like  hours. 
Pauline  found  him  still  kneeling  with  his  face  pressed  into  the  bed¬ 
clothes.  When  he  got  up  he  staggered. 

She  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and  why  he  wasn’t  in  bed. 
And  he  said,  “It’s  no  use.  I  can’t.  I  can’t.’’ 

But  somehow  he  couldn’t  tell  her  that  Rosamund  was  there. 
Rosamund  was  too  sacred;  he  couldn’t  talk  about  her.  He  only 
said : 

“  You’d  better  sleep  in  my  room  to-night.’’ 

He  was  staring  down  at  the  place  in  the  bed  where  he  still  saw 
Rosamund.  Pauline  couldn’t  have  seen  anything  but  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  the  sheet  smoothed  above  an  invisible  breast,  and  the  hollow 
in  the  pillow.  She  said  she'd  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  wasn’t 
going  to  be  frightened  out  of  her  own  room.  He  could  do  as  he 
liked. 

He  couldn’t  leave  them  there;  he  couldn’t  leave  Pauline  with 
Rosamund,  and  he  couldn’t  leave  Rosamund  with  Pauline.  So  he 
sat  up  in  a  chair  with  his  back  turned  to  the  bed.  No.  He  didn’t 
make  any  attempt  to  go  back.  He  says  he  knew  she  was  still  lying 
there,  guarding  his  place  which  was  her  place.  The  odd  thing  is 
that  he  wasn’t  in  the  least  disturbed  or  frightened  or  surprised. 
He  took  the  whole  thing  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  presently  he 
dozed  off  into  a  sleep. 

A  scream  woke  him  and  the  sound  of  a  violent  body  leaping  out 
of  the  bed  and  thudding  on  to  its  feet.  He  switched  on  the  light, 
and  saw  the  bed-clothes  flung  back  and  Pauline  standing  on  the  floor 
with  her  mouth  open. 

He  went  to  her  and  held  her.  She  was  cold  to  the  touch  and 
shaking  with  terror,  and  her  jaws  dropped  as  if  she  was  palsied. 

She  said,  “  Edward,  there’s  something  in  the  bed.’’ 

He  glanced  again  at  the  bed.  It  was  empty. 

“  There  isn’t,’’  he  said.  “  Look.’’ 

He  stripped  the  bed  to  the  foot-rail,  so  that  she  could  see. 

“  There  was  something.’’ 

Did  you  see  it  ?  ’  ’ 

“  No.  I  felt  it.’’ 

She  told  him.  First  something  had  come  swinging,  smack  across 
her  face — a  thick,  heavy  rope  of  woman’s  hair.  It  had  waked  her. 

Then  she  had  put  out  her  hands  and  felt  the  body.  A  woman’s 
body,  soft  and  horrible;  her  fingers  had  sunk  in  the  shallow  breasts. 
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Then  she  had  screamed  and  jumped. 

And  she  couldn’t  stay  in  the  room.  The  room,  she  said,  was 
“  beastly.” 

She  slept  in  Marston’s  room,  in  his  small  single  bed,  and  he  sat 
up  with  her  all  night,  on  a  chair. 

She  believed  now  that  he  had  really  seen  something,  and  she 
remembered  that  the  library  was  beastly,  too.  Haunted  by  some¬ 
thing.  She  supposed  that  was  what  she  had  felt..  Very  well.  Two 
rooms  in  the  house  were  haunted — their  bedroom  and  the  library. 
They  would  just  have  to  avoid  those  two  rooms.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind,  you  see,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  case  of  an  ordinary 
haunted  house;  the  sort  of  thing  you’re  always  hearing  about  and 
never  believe  in  till  it  happens  to  yourself.  Marston  didn’t  like  to 
point  out  to  her  that  the  house  hadn’t  been  haunted  till  she  came 
into  it. 

The  following  night,  the  fourth  night,  she  was  to  sleep  in  the 
spare  room  on  the  top  floor,  next  to  the  servants,  and  Marston  in 
his  own  room. 

But  Marston  didn’t  sleep.  He  kept  on  wondering  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  go  up  to  Pauline’s  room.  That  made  him  hor¬ 
ribly  restless,  and  instead  of  undressing  and  going  to  bed,  he  sat 
up  on  a  chair  with  a  book.  He  wasn’t  nervous;  but  he  had  a  queer 
feeling  that  something  was  going  to  happen,  and  that  he  must  be 
ready  for  it,  and  that  he’d  better  be  dressed. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  midnight  when  he  heard  the  door¬ 
knob  turning  very  slowly  and  softly. 

The  door  opened  behind  him  and  Pauline  came  in,  moving  with¬ 
out  a  sound,  and  stood  before  him.  It  gave  him  a  shock;  for  he 
had  been  thinking  of  Rosamund,  and  when  he  heard  the  door-knob 
turn  it  was  the  phantasm  of  Rosamund  that  he  expected  to  see 
coming  in.  He  says,  for  the  first  minute,  it  was  this  appearance 
of  Pauline  that  struck  him  as  the  uncanny  and  unnatural  thing. 

She  had  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  on  but  a  transparent  white 
chiffony  sort  of  dressing-gown.  She  was  trying  to  undo  it.  He 
could  see  her  hands  shaking  as  her  fingers  fumbled  with  the 
fastenings. 

He  got  up  suddenly,  and  they  just  stood  there  before  each  other, 
saying  nothing,  staring  at  each  other.  He  was  fascinated  by  her, 
by  the  sheer  glamour  of  her  body,  gleaming  white  through  the  thin 
stuff,  and  by  the  movement  of  her  fingers.  I  think  I’ve  said  she 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  beauty  at  that  moment  was  over¬ 
powering. 

And  still  he  stared  at  her  without  saying  anything.  It  sounds  as 
if  their  silence  lasted  quite  a  long  time,  but  in  reality  it  couldn’t 
have  been  more  than  some  fraction  of  a  second. 

Then  she  began.  “  Oh,  Edward,  for  God’s  sake  say  something. 
Oughtn’t  I  to  have  come.” 

And  she  went  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  “  Are  you 
thinking  of  her?  Because,  if — if  you  are,  I’m  not  going  to  let  her 
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drive  you  away  from  me  .  .  .  .I’m  not  going  to.  .  .  .  She’ll 

keep  on  coming  as  long  as  we  don’t - .  Can’t  you  see  that  this 

is  the  way  to  stop  it  .  .  .  ?  When  you  take  me  in  your  arms.” 

She  slipped  off  the  loose  sleeves  of  the  chiffon  thing  and  it  fell 
to  her  feet.  Marston  says  he  heard  a  queer  sound,  something 
between  a  groan  and  a  grunt,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  came 
from  himself. 

He  hadn’t  touched  her  yet — mind  you,  it  went  quicker  than  it 
takes  to  tell,  it  was  still  an  affair  of  the  fraction  of  a  second. 
They  were  holding  out  their  arms  to  each  other  when  the  door 
opened  again  without  a  sound,  and,  without  visible  passage,  the 
phantasm  was  there.  It  came  incredibly  fast,  and  thin  at  first, 
like  a  shaft  of  light  sliding  between  them.  It  didn’t  do  anything; 
there  was  no  beating  of  hands,  only,  as  it  t^k  on  its  full  form,  its 
perfect  likeness  of  flesh  and  blood,  it  made  its  presence  felt  like  a 
push,  a  force,  driving  them  asunder. 

Pauline  hadn’t  seen  it  yet.  She  thought  it  was  Marston  who  was 
beating  her  back.  She  cried  out,  "Oh,  don’t,  don’t  push  me 
away !  ”  She  stooped  below  the  phantasm’s  guard  and  clung  to  his 
knees,  writhing  and  crying.  For  a  moment  it  was  a  struggle  between 
her  moving  flesh  and  that  still,  supernatural  being. 

And  in  that  moment  Marston  realised  that  he  hated  Pauline. 
She  was  fighting  Kosamund  with  her  gross  flesh  and  blood,  taking 
a  mean  advantage  of  her  embodied  state  to  beat  down  the  heavenly, 
discamate  thing. 

He  called  to  her  to  let  go. 

“  It’s  not  I,”  he  shouted.  "Can’t  you  see  her?’’ 

Then,  suddenly,  she  saw,  and  let  go,  and  dropped,  crouching  on 
the  floor  and  trying  to  cover  herself.  This  time  she  had  given  no 

cry- 

The  phantasm  gave  way;  it  moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  and 
as  it  went  it  looked  back  over  its  shoulder  at  Marston,  it  trailed  a 
hand,  signalling  to  him  to  oome. 

He  went  out  after  it,  hardly  aware  of  Pauline’s  naked  body  that 
still  writhed  there,  clutching  at  his  feet  as  they  passed,  and  drew 
itself  after  him,  like  a  worm,  like  a  beast,  along  the  floor. 

She  must  have  got  up  at  once  and  followed  them  out  on  to  the 
landing;  for,  as  he  went  down  the  stairs,  behind  the  phantasm,  he 
could  see  Pauline’s  face,  distorted  with  lust  and  terror,  peering  at 
them  above  the  stairhead.  She  saw  them  descend  the  last  flight, 
cond  cross  the  hall  at  the  bottom  and  go  into  the  library.  The  door 
shut  behind  them. 

Something  happened  in  there.  Marston  never  told  me  precisely 
what  it  was,  and  I  didn’t  ask  him.  Anyhow,  that  finished  it. 

The  next  day  Pauline  ran  away  to  her  own  people.  She  couldn’t 
stay  in  Marston’s  house,  because  it  was  haunted  by  Rosamund;  and 
he  wouldn’t  leave  it  for  the'  same  reason. 

And  she  never  came  back;  for  she  was  not  only  afraid  of  Rosa¬ 
mund,  she  was  afraid  of  Marston.  And  if  she  had  come,  it  wouldn’t 
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have  been  any  good.  Marston  was  convinced  that,  ae  often  as  he 
attempted  to  get  to  Pauline,  something  would  stop  him.  Pauline 
certainly  felt  that,  if  Kosamund  were  pushed  to  it,  she  might  show 
herself  in  some  still  more  sinister  and  terrifying  form.  She  knew 
when  she  was  beaten. 

And  there  was  more  in  it  than  that.  I  believe  he  tried  to  explain 
it  to  her,  said  he  had  married  her  on  the  assumption  that  Rosamund 
was  dead;  but  that  now  he  knew  she  was  alive;  she  was,  as  he  put  it, 
“  there.”  He  tried  to  make  her  see  that  if  he  had  Rosamund  he 
couldn’t  have  her.  Rosamund’s  presence  in  the  world  annulled 
their  contract. 

You  see,  I’m  convinced  that  something  did  happen  that  night  in 
the  library.  I  say  he  never  told  me  precisely  what  it  was,  but  he 
once  let  something  out.  We  were  discussing  one  of  Pauline’s  love 
affairs  (after  the  separation  she  gave  him  endless  grounds  for 
divorce). 

”  Poor  Pauline,”  he  said,  "  she  thinks  she’s  so  passionate.” 

”  Well,”  I  said,  “wasn’t  she?  ” 

Then  he  burst  out.  “  No.  She  doesn’t  know  what  passion  is. 
None  of  you  know.  You  haven’t  the  faintest  conception.  You’d 
have  to  get  rid  of  your  bodies  first.  I  didn’t  know  imtil - ” 

He  stopped  himself.  I  think  he  was  going  to  say,  “  until  Rosa¬ 
mund  came  back  and  showed  me.”  For  he  leaned  forward  and 
whispered:  “  It  isn’t  a  localised  affair  at  all.  ...  If  you  ^y 
knew - ” 

So  I  don’t  think  it  was  just  faithfulness  to  a  revived  memory. 
I  take  it  there  had  been,  behind  that  shut  door,  some  experience, 
some  terrible  and  exquisite  contact.  More  penetrating  than  sight 
or  touch.  More — more  extensive :  passion  at  all  points  of  being. 

Perhaps  the  supreme  moment  of  it,  the  ecstasy,  only  came  when 
her  phantasm  had  disappeared. 

He  couldn’t  go  back  to  Pauline  after  that. 

May  Sinclair. 
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